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I—ON TRUTH AND COHERENCE.! 


By F. H. 


THE welcome article by the Editor in Mrnp, No. 65, con- 
tains, we shall all agree, much food for reflection. Profiting, 
I hope, by all of it, there is nevertheless much from which 
I am forced to dissent. And in what follows here I shall 
try to deal with one point of disagreement. We can, I 
trust, isolate this point, at least sufficiently for a separate 
discussion. 

Prof. Stout denies, I understand, that coherence will work 
as a test of truth in the case of facts due to sensible percep- 
tion and memory. Mr. Russell again has taken the same 
line in his interesting article on Truth in the Proceedings 
of the Aristotelian Society for 1907. This is the issue to 
which here I confine myself, neglecting the question as to 
other truths whose warrant also is taken as immediate. 
What I maintain is that in the case of facts of perception 
and memory the test which we do apply, and which we 
must apply, is that of system. I contend that this test 
works satisfactorily, and that no other test will work. And 
I argue in consequence that there are no judgments of sense 
which are in principle infallible. 

There is a misunderstanding against which the reader 
must be warned most emphatically. The test which I ad- 
vocate is the idea of a whole of knowledge as wide and 
as consistent as may be. In speaking of system I mean 


1 An article on Coherence and Contradiction will follow. 
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always the union of these two aspects, and this is the sense 
and the only sense in which I am defending coherence. If 
we separate coherence from what Prof. Stout calls compre- 
hensiveness, then I agree that neither of these aspects of 
system will work by itself. How they are connected, and 
whether in the end we have one principle or two, is of 
course a difficult question. I hope to return to this, but it is 
impossible for me to touch on it here. All that I can do 
here is to point out that both of the above aspects are for 
me inseparably included in the idea of system, and that 
coherence apart from comprehensiveness is not for me the 
test of truth or reality. , 

So much being premised, I will proceed not to argue in 
detail against Prof. Stout and Mr. Russell, but to endeavour 
to explain the real nature of that view which I advocate. In 
speaking, however, of this common view as mine, I merely 
wish to indicate to the reader that I have no right to commit 
others to every detail of my case. For the sake of clearness 
let me begin by mentioning some things in which I do not 
believe. I do not believe in any knowledge which is inde- 
pendent of feeling and sensation. On sensation and feeling 
I am sure that we depend for the material of our knowledge. 
And as to the facts of perception, I am convinced that (to 
speak broadly) we cannot anticipate them or ever become 
independent of that which they give to us. And these facts 
of perception, I further agree, are at least in part irrational, 
so far as in detail is visible. I do not believe that we can 
make ourselves independent of these non-rational data. 

But, if I do not believe all this, does it follow that I have 
to accept independent facts? Does it follow that perception 
and memory give me truths which I must take up and keep 
as they are given me, truths which in principle cannot be 
erroneous? This surely would be to pass from one false 
extreme to another. Our intelligence cannot construct the 
world of perceptions and feelings, and it depends on what is 
given—to so much Tassent. But that there are given facts of 
perception which are independent and ultimate and above cri- 
ticism, is not tomy mind a true conclusion. On the contrary, 
such facts to my mind are a vicious abstraction. We have, 
I should say, the aspect of datwm, and we have the aspect of 
interpretation or construction, or what Prof. Stout calls im- 
plication (p. 27). And why, I ask, for the intelligence must 
there be datum without interpretation any more than inter- 
pretation without datum? To me the opposite holds good, 
and I therefore conclude that no given fact is sacrosanct. 
With every fact of perception or memory a modified inter- 
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retation is in principle possible, and no such fact therefore 
is given free from all possibility of error. 

The reason for maintaining independent facts and infallible 
judgments, as I understand it, is twofold. (1) Such data, it 
may be said, can be actually shown. And (2) in any case 
they must exist since without them the intelligence cannot 
work. Prof. Stout is identified,! I think, only with the 
second of these contentions. 

(1) I doubt my ability to do justice to the position of the 
man who claims to show ultimate given facts exempt from 
all possible error. In the case of any datum of sensation 
or feeling to prove that we have this wholly unmodified by 
what is called ‘‘apperception’’ seems a hopeless undertak- 
ing. And how far it is supposed that such a negative can 
be proved I do not know. What, however, is meant must 
be this, that we somehow and somewhere have verifiable 
facts of perception and memory, and judgments free from 
all chance of error. 

I will begin here by recalling a truth familiar but often 
forgotten, a truth of which Prof. Stout does not fail to re- 
mind us. In your search for independent factsand for in- 
fallible truths you may go so low that, when you have 
descended beyond the level of error, you find yourself below 
the level of any fact or of any truth which you can use. 
What you seek is particular facts of perception or memory, 
but what you get may be something not answering to that 
character. I will go on to give instances of what I mean, 
and I think that in every case we shall do well to ask this 
question, ‘ What on the strength of our ultimate fact are we 
able to contradict ?’ 

(a) If we take the instance of simple unrelated sensations 
or feelings, a, b, c—supposing that there are such things— 
what judgment would such a fact enable us to deny? We 
could on the strength of this fact deny the denial that a, b 
or ¢ exist in any way, manner or sense. But surely this is 
not the kind of independent fact of which we are in search. 

(d) From this let us pass to the case of a complex feeling 
containing, at once and together, both a and 6. On the 
ground of this we can deny the statement that a and b cannot 
or do not ever anyhow co-exist in feeling. This is an ad- 
vance, but it surely leaves us far short of our goal. 

_ (c) What we want, I presume, is something that at once 
is infallible and that also can be called a particular fact of 
perception or memory. And we want, in the case of per- 


* Minp, No, 65, p. 28. 
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ception, something that would be called a fact for observa- 
tion. We do not seem to reach this fact until we arrive 
somewhere about the level of ‘‘ I am here and now having a 
sensation or complex of sensations of such or such a kind”, 
The goal is reached, but at this point, unfortunately, the 
judgment has become fallible, so far at least as it really 
states particular truth. 

(a) In such a judgment it is in the first place hard to say 
what is meant by the ‘I’. If, however, we go beyond feel- 
ing far enough to mean a self with such or such a real exis- 
tence in time, then memory is involved, and the judgment at 
once, I should urge, becomes fallible (cf. Minp, N.S., No. 35, 
p. 16, and No. 66, p. 156). Thus the statement made in the 
judgment is liable to error, or else the statement does not 
convey particular truth. 

(8) And this fatal dilemma holds good when applied to 
the ‘‘now’’ and ‘‘here”. If these phrases mean a cer- 
tain special place in a certain special series or order, they 
are liable to mistake. But, if they fall short of this mean- 
ing, then they fail to state individual fact. My feeling is, I 
agree, not subject to error in the proper sense of that term, 
but on the other side my feeling does not of itself deliver 
truth. And the process which gets from it a deliverance as 
to individual fact is fallible. 

Everywhere such fact depends on construction. And we 
have here to face not only the possibility of what would 
commonly be called mistaken interpretation. We have in 
addition the chance of actual sense-hallucination And, 
worse than this, we have the far-reaching influence of ab- 
normal suggestion and morbid fixed idea. This influence 
may stop short of hallucination, and yet may vitiate the 
memory and the judgment to such an extent that there 
remains no practical difference between idea and perceived 
fact. And, in the face of these possibilities, it seems idle to 
speak of perceptions and memories secure from all chance of 
error. Or on the other side banish the chance of error, and 
with what are you left? You then have something which 
(as we have seen) goes no further than to warrant the 
assertion that such and such elements can and do co-exist— 
somehow and somewhere, or again that such or such a judg- 
ment happens—without any regard to its truth and without 
any specification of its psychical context. And no one surely 
will contend that with this we have particular fact. 

The doctrine that perception gives us infallible truth rests 
on a foundation which in part is sound and in part fatally 
defective. That what is felt is felt, and cannot, so far as felt, 
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be mistaken—so much as this must be accepted. But the 
view that, when I say ‘this,’ ‘ now,’ ‘ here,’ or ‘ my,’ what I 
feel, when so speaking, is carried over intact into my judg- 
ment, and that my judgment in consequence is exempt from 
error—seems wholly indefensible. It survives, I venture to 
think, only because it never has understood its complete 
refutation.' That which I designate, is not and cannot be 
carried over into my judgment. The judgment may in a 
sense answer to that which I feel, but none the less it fails 
to contain and to convey my feeling. And on the other hand 
so far as it succeeds in expressing my meaning, the judg- 
ment does this in a way which makes it liable to error. Or, 
to put it otherwise, the perceived truth, to be of any use, 
must be particularised. So far as it is stated in a general 
form, it contains not only that which you meant to say but 
also and just as much the opposite of that which you meant. 
And to contend for the infallibility of such a truth seems 
futile. On the other side so far as your truth really is in- 
dividualised, so far as it is placed in a special construction 
and vitally related to its context, to the same extent the 
element of interpretation or implication is added. And, with 
this element, obviously comes the possibility of mistake. 
And we have seen above that, viewed psychologically, 
particular judgments of perception immune from all chance 
of error seem hardly tenable. 


(2) I pass now to the second reason for accepting infallible 
data of perception. Even if we cannot show these (it is 
urged) we are bound to assume them. For in the absence of 
these our knowledge has nothing on which to stand, and 
this want of support results in total scepticism. 

It is possible of course here to embrace both premisses and 
conclusion, and to argue that scepticism is to be preferred 
to an untrue assumption. And sucha position I would press 
on the notice of those who uphold infallible judgments of 
sense and memory. But personally I am hardly concerned 
in this issue, for I reject both the conclusion and the pre- 
misses together. Such infallible and incorrigible judgments 
are really not required for our knowledge, and, since they can- 
not be shown, we must not say that they exist. 

_ In maintaining that all sense-judgments are liable to error 
it would be better no doubt first to discuss the nature of 
error. But, since this is impossible here, let me state how 


‘Tam of course referring here to Hegel. This is a matter to which I 
hope before long to return. Iam naturally not attempting to deal here 
with the whole subject of Error. 
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much I take to be admitted or agreed on. I understand it 
to be admitted that some judgments of perception are fallible, 
and that the question is simply whether this description 
applies to all such judgments without exception. But, if 
some at least of these judgments are to be called fallible, 
what are we to understand by that word? We each of us 
have a world which we call our “‘ real’’ world in space and 
time. This is an order, how made and based on what, it is 
impossible here to enquire. But facts of sense are called 
imaginary or erroneous, when in their offered character they 
do not belong to this ‘‘real” order in space or time. They 
all belong to it of course as facts in some one’s mental 
history, but otherwise they do not qualify the ‘‘ real” order 
as they claim to qualify it. We therefore relegate them to 
the sphere of the erroneous or the imaginary, unless we are 
able to modify and correct their claim so that it becomes 
admissible. So muchas this I must take here to be admitted 
on both sides, though it is more than possible, I fear, that 
I may have thus unknowingly perverted the issue. Still, 
unless the question by some means is cleared, I see no 
way of proceeding. And the issue, as I understand it, will 
now be as follows. Are there any judgments of perception 
or memory, purporting to qualify the ‘‘ real” world, which 
must necessarily qualify that world as they purport to qualify 
it? Or on the other hand are all such ‘‘ facts” capable in 
principle of being relegated to the world of error, unless and 
until they are corrected ? 

This I take to be the issue, but there is a distinction 
which before proceeding the reader must notice, the dis- 
tinction between my experience and my world and the world 
in general. It is one thing to say that there are truths 
which in and for my personal experience are fundamental 
and incorrigible, and it is another thing to assert that the 
same truths are infallible absolutely. This distinction will 
become clearer as we advance, for I will begin by confining 
the question to my personal experience. Is there any truth 
of perception which here is fundamental and infallible, and 
incapable of being banished to the world of fancy ? 

I agree that we depend vitally on the sense-world, that 
our material comes from it, and that apart from it know- 
ledge could not begin. To this world, I agree, we have for 
ever to return, not only to gain new matter but to confirm 
and maintain the old. I agree that to impose order from 
without on sheer disorder would be wholly impracticable, 
and that, if my sense-world were disorderly beyond a certain 
point, my intelligence would not exist. And further I agree 
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that we cannot suppose it possible that all the judgments of 
perception and memory which for me come first, could in 
fact for me be corrected. I cannot, that is, imagine the 
world of my experience to be so modified, that in the end 
none of these accepted facts should be left standing. But 
so far, I hasten to add, we have not yet come to the real 
issue. There is still a chasm between such admissions and 
the conclusion that there are judgments of sense which 
possess truth absolute and infallible. 

We meet here a false doctrine largely due to a misleading 
metaphor. My known world is taken to be a construction 
built upon such and such foundations. It is argued, there- 
fore, to be in principle a superstructure which rests upon 
these supports. You can go on adding to it no doubt, but 
only so long as the supports remain; and, unless they re- 
main, the whole building comes down. But the doctrine, I 
have to contend, is untenable, and the metaphor ruinously 
inapplicable. The foundation in truth is provisional merely. 
In order to begin my construction I take the foundation as 
absolute—so much certainly is true. But that my construc- 
tion continues to rest on the beginnings of my knowledge is 
a conclusion which does not follow. It does not follow that, 
if these are allowed to be fallible, the whole building col- 
lapses. For it is in another sense that my world rests upon 
the data of perception. 

My experience is solid, not so far as it is a superstructure 
but so far as in short it is a system.!_ My object is to have 
a world as comprehensive and coherent as possible, and in 
order to attain this object I have not only to reflect but 
perpetually to have recourse to the materials of sense. I 
must go to this source both to verify the matter which is old 
and also to increase it by what is new. And in this way I 
must depend upon the judgments of perception. Now it is 
agreed that, if I am to have an orderly world, I cannot 
possibly accept all “facts”. Some of these must be rele- 
gated, as they are, to the world of error, whether we succeed 
or fail in modifying and correcting them. And the view 
which I advocate takes them all as in principle fallible. On 
the other hand, that view denies that there is any necessity 


'T would venture here in passing to question in principle the truth of 
a thesis advanced by Prof. Stout (pp. 34-5). Prof. Stout maintains that 
a proposition may be guaranteed by other propositions, and yet itself 
lend these no support. But if any proposition has a consequence which 
is not discordant with what we already know, this consequence is surely, 
so far as it goes, a support, however small, to the proposition from 
which it follows. I however agree that the amount of such support may 
be trifling. 
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for absolute facts of sense. Facts for it are true, we may 


say, just so far as they work, just so far as they contribute 
to the order of experience. If by taking certain judgments 
of perception as true, I can get more system into my world, 
then these ‘‘ facts” are so far true, and if by taking certain 
“facts” as errors I can order my experience better, then 
so far these “facts” are errors. And there is no “fact” 
which possesses an absolute right. Certainly there are 
truths with which I begin and which I personally never 
have to discard, and which therefore remain in fact as 
members of my known world. And of some of these 
certainly it may be said that without them I should not 
know how to order my knowledge. But it is quite another 
thing to maintain that all and every single one of these 
judgments is in principle infallible. The absolute indis- 
pensable fact is in my view the mere creature of false 
theory. Facts are valid so far as when taken otherwise 
than as ‘“‘real,” they bring disorder into my world. And 
there are to-day for me facts such that, if I take them as 
mistakes, my known world is damaged and, it is possible, 
ruined. But how does it follow that I cannot to-morrow on 
the strength of new facts gain a wider order in which these 
old facts can take a place as errors? The supposition may 
be improbable, but what you have got to show 1s that it is in 
principle impossible.!. A foundation used at the beginning 
does not in short mean something fundamental at the end, 
and there is no single “‘ fact’ which in the end can be called 
fundamental absolutely. It is all a question of relative con- 
tribution to my known world-order. 

“Then no judgment of perception will be more than pro- 
bable”? Certainly that is my contention. ‘‘ Facts” are 
justified because and as far as, while taking them as real, 
I am better able to deal with the incoming new “facts ’”’ and 
in general to make my world wider and more harmonious. 
The higher and wider my structure, and the more that any 
particular fact or set of facts is implied in that structure, the 
more certain are the structure and the facts. And, if we 
could reach an all-embracing ordered whole, then our cer- 
tainty would be absolute. But, since we cannot do this, we 
have to remain content with relative probability. Why is 
this or that fact of observation taken as practically cer- 
tain? It is so taken just so far as it is not taken in its own 
right. (i.) Its validity is due to such and such a person 
perceiving, it under such and such conditions. This means 


1A possible attempt to do this will be discussed towards the close of 
the article. 
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that a certain intellectual order in the person is necessary 
as a basis, and again that nothing in the way of sensible or 
mental distortion intervenes between this order and what 
is given. And (ii.) the observed fact must agree with our 
world as already arranged, or at least must not upset this. 
If the fact is too much contrary to our arranged world we 
provisionally reject it. We eventually accept the fact only 
when after confirmation the hypothesis of its error becomes 
still more ruinous. We are forced then more or less to re- 
arrange our world, and more or less perhaps to reject 
some previous “facts”! The question throughout is as to 
what is better or worse for our order as a whole. 

Why again to me is a remembered fact certain, supposing 
that itis so? Assuredly not because it is infallibly delivered 
by the faculty of Memory, but because I do not see how to 
reconcile the fact of its error with my accepted world. Un- 
less I go on the principle of trusting my memory, apart from 
any special reason to the contrary, I cannot order my world 
so well, if indeed I can order it at all. The principle here 
again is system (cf. Minp, Nos. 35, 66). 

The same account holds with regard to the facts of 
history. For instance, the guillotining of Louis XVI. is 
practically certain, because, to take this as error, would 
entail too much disturbance of my world. Error is possible 
here of course. Fresh facts conceivably might come before 
me such as would compel me to modify in part my know- 
ledge as so far arranged. And in this modified arrangement 
the execution of Louis would find its place as an error. But 
the reason for such a modification would have to be con- 
siderable, while, as things are, no reason exists. And take 
again the case of a historical fact which is called more or 
less isolated. Mr. Russell? has instanced the honourable 
death of a late prelate, and has urged (as I understand) that 
on any view such as mine I have just as much reason 
to believe that this prelate was hanged. The fact is sup- 
posed to be isolated, and on mere internal evidence either 
alternative is taken, I presume, as equally probable. Now, 
of course I agree that we have innumerable cases where on 
mere internal evidence we are unable to distinguish between 
fact and fancy, but the difficulty that is supposed to arise 
Tam unable to see. For the criterion with me is not mere 
absence within the limits of this or that idea of visible dis- 
crepancy. The question with me everywhere is as to what 
Is the result to my real world. (Appearance, chap. xvi., and p. 


Cf. Appearance, p. 543, note. 
* On the Nature of Truth, pp. 33, 35. 
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618.) Now, confining myself to a certain case, the acceptance 
on the one side of the mere fancy or on the other side of the 
attested fact may, so far as I see, be in itself the same thing 
to my world. But imagine my world made on the principle 
of in such a case accepting mere fancy as fact. Would such 
a world be more comprehensive and coherent than the world 
as now arranged? Would it be coherent at all? Mr. 
Russell, I understand, answers in the affirmative (p. 33), but 
it seems to me that he has misconceived the position. To 
take memory as in general trustworthy, where I have no 
special reason for doubt, and to take the testimony of those 
persons, whom I suppose to view the world as I view it, 
as being true, apart from special reason on the other side— 
these are principles by which I construct my ordered world 
such as itis. And because by any other method the result 
is worse, therefore for me these principles are true. On the 
other hand to suppose that any ‘“‘fact”’ of perception or 
memory is so certain that no possible experience could justify 
me in taking it as error, seems to me injurious if not ruinous. 
On such a principle my world of knowledge would be ordered 
worse, if indeed it could be ordered at all. For to accept all 
the ‘‘ facts,” as they offer themselves, seems obviously im- 
possible ; and, if it is we who have to decide as to which 
facts are infallible, then I ask how we are to decide. 
The ground of validity, I maintain, consists in successful 
contribution. That is a principle of order, while any other 
principle, so far as I see, leads to chaos.! 

“But,” it may still be objected, “my fancy is unlimited. 
I can therefore invent an imaginary world even more orderly 
than my known world. And further this fanciful arrangement 
might possibly be made so wide that the world of perception 
would become for me in comparison small and inconsider- 
able. Hence, my perceived world, so far as not supporting 
my fancied arrangement, might be included within it as 
error. Such a consequence would or might lead to con- 
fusion in theory and to disaster in practice. And yet the 
result follows from your view inevitably, unless after all 
you fall back upon the certainty of perception.” 

To this possible objection, I should reply first, that it has 
probably failed to understand rightly the criterion which I 


‘To the question if the above principle is merely “practical,” I reply 
‘* Certainly, if you take ‘ practice’ so widely as to remove the distinction 
between practice and theory”. But, since such a widening of sense 
seems to serve no useful purpose, I cannot regard that course as being 
itself very ‘‘ practical”. I answer therefore that the above principle is 
certainly not merely practical. 
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defend. The aspect of comprehensiveness has not received 
here its due emphasis. The idea of system demands the 
inclusion of all possible material. Not only must you in- 
clude everything to be gained from immediate experience 
and perception, but you must also be ready to act on the 
same principle with regard to fancy. But this means that 
you cannot confine yourself within the limits of this or that 
fancied world, as suits your pleasure or private convenience. 
You are bound also, so far as is possible, to recognise and 
to include the opposite fancy. 

This consideration to my mind ruins the above hypothesis 
on which the objection was based. The fancied arrange- 
ment not only has opposed to it the world of perception. It 
also has against it any opposite arrangement and any con- 
trary fact which I can fancy. And, so far as I can judge, 
these contrary fancies will balance the first. Nothing, there- 
fore, will be left to outweigh the world as perceived, and the 
imaginary hypothesis will be condemned by our criterion. 

And, with regard to the world as perceived, we must 
remember that my power is very limited. I cannot add to 
this world at discretion and at my pleasure create new and 
opposite material. Hence, to speak broadly, the material 
here is given and compulsory, and the production of what 
is contrary is out of my power. After all due reservations 
had been made, the contrast in this respect between the 
worlds of “‘ fact” and of fancy will hold good. You cannot, 
as with fancies, make facts one to balance another at your 
pleasure. And (if we are to go still further) the riches of 
imagination even as regards quantity are deceptive. What 
we call our real world is so superior in wealth of detail that 
to include it, as outweighed in quantity, within some ar- 
rangement which we merely fancy, is to my mind not 
feasible. The whole hypothesis, which we have considered, 
seems to have been shown on more than one ground to be 
untenable. 

But if I am asked, ‘‘ were it otherwise, what becomes of 
your criterion ?”’ though I think the question unfair, I will 
answer it conditionally. In that supposed case I would 
modify my criterion. I would say ‘‘ The truth is that which 
enables us to order most coherently and comprehensively 
the data supplied by immediate experience and the intuitive 
judgments of perception’! But this answer, I repeat, is 


‘As I am not committed to this answer, I can hardly be called on to 
explain it further. But I may remind the reader that immediate ex- 
perience and perceptional judgment is not all of one kind. Asthetic 
perceptions, for instance, will not fall under the head of mere fancies. 
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merely conditional, and I do not believe that the condition 
holds good. For I believe that our criterion, applied with- 
out modification, gives its proper place to mere fancy. And 
in any case (need I add?) it does not follow that particular 
judgments of perception and memory, all or any of them, are 
infallible. 


But there is an objection which perhaps for some time has 
been troubling the reader. ‘After all’ (he may say) ‘my 
experience has got to be mine. There is a point beyond 
which, if you were to modify my known world, it might 
possibly be a superior world but it would be no world for 
me. And from this it follows that something, and some- 
thing given, is in my world fundamental, and that, while my 
world remains mine, this something is indispensable and 
infallible. And the fact, if it is fact, that I cannot produce 
this element fails to show that it is not there.” Now it is 
one thing, I reply, to allow the existence of a fundamental 
element, and it is another thing to admit this in the form of 
an infallible judgment. I wish to emphasise this distinction 
and to insist that, if there is to be an infallible judgment, 
that judgment must be produced. On the other hand, I do 
not seek to deny in every sense the fact of the fundamental 
element. We are here in a region which so far is perhaps 
little understood, but for our purpose fortunately the whole 
question is irrelevant. 

We must remind ourselves of the distinction which we 
laid down above. Conceivably a judgment might be funda- 
mental and infallible for me, in the sense that to modify it or 
doubt it would entail the loss of my personal identity, while 
yet to another mind that modification or that doubt might 
be possible and necessary. Of course I do not mean that 
anything which is something for me, could by a wider ex- 
perience be taken as something which in no sense exists. I 
mean that the character in which it offers itself to me in 
judgment might by a wider experience be seen to need 
correction, and might, apart from that correction, be classed 


Again, to pass from this to another point, I may be asked whether the 
instance of a man in collision with a new environment to which he can- 
not adapt himself presents no difficulty to our general criterion. In our 
case none, I reply, since we hold all such knowledge for relative. A 
difficulty arises only in the case of those who take judgments as absolute. 
We must, however, remember that, in the above instance of collision 
between inner and outer worlds, it would be wrong to assume that the 
man who prefers his inner world goes against the weight of his im- 
mediate and intuitive experience. 
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as error. I am speaking here (the reader will remember) 
about particular “facts” of feeling perception or memory. 
And with regard to these I do not perceive the way by 
which I am to pass from relative to absolute infallibility, 
and I do not know how to argue here from an assumed 
necessary implication in my personal existence to a neces- 
sity which is more than relative. Am I to urge that a world 
in which my personal identity has been ended or suspended 
has ceased to be a world altogether? Apart from such an 
argument (which I cannot use) I seem condemned to the 
result that all sense-judgments are fallible. 


The repugnance excited by this conclusion seems due to 
several grounds. Our immediate experience is not fallible, 
and this character (we have seen) is mistakenly transferred 
to those judgments which claim to deliver that experience. 
And further we had the false identification of knowledge 
with a mechanical superstructure supported by an external 
foundation. But behind this we have the demand for abso- 
lute reality in the shape of self-existent facts and of indepen- 
dent truths. Unless reality takes this form it seems to be 
nowhere, and so we go on to postulate absolute knowledge 
where no more than probability is attainable. Again, if the 
conclusion and the principle advocated here are accepted, 
the whole Universe seems too subject to the individual 
knower. What is given counts for so little and the arrange- 
ment counts for so much, while in fact the arranger, if we 
are to have real knowledge, seems so dependent on the 
world. But the individual who knows is here wrongly iso- 
lated, and then, because of that, is confronted with a mere 
alien Universe. And the individual, as so isolated, I agree, 
could do nothing, for indeed he is nothing. My real per- 
sonal self which orders my world is in truth inseparably one 
with the Universe. Behind me the absolute reality works 
through and in union with myself, and the world which 
confronts me is at bottom one thing in substance and in 
power with this reality. There is a world of appearance 
and there is a sensuous curtain, and to seek to deny the 
presence of this or to identify it with reality is mistaken. 
But for the truth I come back always to that doctrine of 
Hegel, that ‘‘ there is nothing behind the curtain other than 
that which is in front of it”.! For what is in front of it’is 


1T believe these to be Hegel’s words, but I cannot give any reference 
for them. Almost the same words will, however, be found in Phiéino- 
menologie (second edition), p. 126. This is the last page of the division 
marked A. III. 
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the Absolute that is at once one with the knower and behind 
him. 

The conclusion advocated in these pages is, however, but 
limited. With regard to the two aspects of coherence and 
comprehensiveness I have in these pages not asked if the 
are connected in principle. I have merely urged that it is 
necessary to use them in one, and that here and here alone 
we have the criterion of perceived and remembered truth. 
And I have argued that in principle any judgment of per- 
ception or memory is liable to error, and I have urged that, 
if this is not so, the right conclusion is to chaos. But to 
some of the points here left unsettled I hope to return. 
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IL—THE RELATION OF TIME AND ETERNITY.! 
By JouHn McTaccart. 


1. Tue true nature of Time, and especially the question how 
far it is absolutely real, have been much discussed in philos- 
ophy. But there is, I think, no ambiguity in speaking of 
Time. Every one means by Time the same characteristic of 
experience—a characteristic present in the experience of 
each of us. 

2. Eternity is a more ambiguous word. It is used in at 
least three distinct senses: to denote unending time, to de- 
note the timelessness of truths, and to denote the timelessness 
of existences. 

The first sense need not detain us long. It is admitted to 
be a rather improper use of the word, and is only important 
on account of its frequency. The great majority of people, 
for example, who say that they believe that they will live 
eternally, do not mean that they believe in a timeless life, 
but that they believe in a life in time which will never end. 
This is not the only idea in the popular conception of 
immortality, nor the best, but it is the most common. In 
this sense the relation of Eternity to Time is, of course, very 
simple. Time—finite Time—is simply a part of Eternity. 

We pass on to the deeper meanings of Eternity. But 
first I should wish to say that, although it may be a shallow 
view of Eternity to see nothing in it but unending Time, yet 
I cannot regard the question of unending existence in time 
with the contempt with which it is sometimes treated. If, 
for example, it were proved that the true nature of man was 
timelessly eternal, yet I cannot see that the question of his 
future existence in time would be either unmeaning or un- 
important. It would, on any theory, have as much meaning 
as the statement of his present existence in time—which may 
be partially inadequate, but has certainly some meaning. 
And it may very well have great importance. This, how- 
ever, is a digression. 

3. The second sense in which Eternity is used is to de- 


* Address before the Philosophical Union of the University of California, 
23rd August, 1907. 
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note that timelessness which is said to be possessed by all 
general laws, and, indeed, by all truths, particular as well as 
general. ‘The angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles.” “The flash of a distant cannon is seen before its 
report is heard.” ‘The date of the battle of Waterloo is 
the 18th of June, 1815.’ Of these truths the last two have 
reference to time, and the third is not a general law, but a 
particular fact. Yet, it is said, all three truths are timeless, 
Any man’s knowledge of them, indeed, is an event in time. 
It begins at a certain moment, and has a certain duration. 
And there may well have been times when none of these 
truths was known to any person. But the truth, it is said, 
must be distinguished both from our knowledge of it, which 
is in time, and the subject-matter referred to, which may be 
in time. And the truth, it is said, is always timeless. 

There is much to be said for this view; but also, I think, 
something to be said against it. I do not propose to discuss 
it here. It would take us too far, and is not essential for 
our purpose. For, if we define Eternity in this manner, the 
relation of Eternity to Time is very simple. It is simply 
the relation of a truth to the subject-matter of the truth. 
About every substance existing in time, and about every 
event in time, however slight or ephemeral, many proposi- 
tions—indeed, an infinite number of propositions—will be 
true. And since, on this view, nothing that exists will be 
eternal, but only the truths about them, the relation between 
Eternity and Time will simply be a case of the relation be- 
tween a truth and the reality of which it is true. What that 
relation is, constitutes, indeed, a highly interesting question. 
But the special natures of Eternity and Time will not enter 
into it. 

Nor does the establishment of an Eternity, in this sense, 
give us any fresh view of the nature of reality, or afford us 
a glimpse of any greater permanence or stability in the uni- 
verse than appears on a prima facie view of experience. 
Everything, no doubt, has on this view a certain connexion 
with Eternity. But everything has exactly the same con- 
nexion, and that without any transformation of its nature, 
but taking it just as it appears. We can look at ourselves 
sub quadam specie aeternitatis, for each of us exists, and the 
truth of his existence is eternal. But then—for an hour or 
two—a bridge-party exists, and it can be looked at sub 
quadam specie aeternitatis, as easily as a human being. 
And so can the bubbles in a glass of soda-water—I do not 
mean the substance of the water, but the shape which it 
assumes for a moment. 
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And even events have the same timelessness. If I 
sneezed on last Christmas day, the truth which expresses 
that event is, in this meaning of Eternity, as eternal as 
the truth of love, or of man’s existence, or of God’s exist- 
ence, if he exist. No person and no thing are eternal on 
this view. But about everything, permanent, ephemeral, 
high and low, there are numberless eternal truths. The con- 
clusion may be correct, but it cannot be called very interest- 
ing or significant. 

The contemplation of eternal truths, indeed, may be in 
the highest degree interesting and significant, though 
whether it is—as Spinoza seems to have held—the highest 
activity of which spirit is capable may be doubted. But 
then the contemplation of eternal truths is not itself a 
truth. It is an activity. And it cannot, therefore, be eter- 
nal in the sense which we have so far discussed. 

4. We pass to the third meaning of Eternity, which will 
occupy us for the rest of the paper, in which it is used of 
the timelessness of existences. Existence is, I think, like 
Time, too ultimate to admit of definition. But it is not 
difficult to determine the denotation of the word. In so far 
as substances, or the qualities and relations of substances, 
are real at all, they exist. In so far as events are real, they 
exist. On the other hand, if truths, and the ideas which are 
the constituent parts of truths, have any independent real- 
ity, it is not a reality of existence—though of course our 
perceptions of such truths exist, since they are psychical 
events. Thus the Emperor of China exists. His moral 
character, and the reciprocal influences between him and his 
subjects exist. So do the events of his daily life. On the 
other hand the Law of Excluded Middle, the Law of gravi- 
tation, and other true propositions do not exist, although 
my knowledge of the Law of Excluded Middle exists as an 
event in my mind. 

Whatever is temporal exists. This seems to be generally 
admitted, for those thinkers who hold that truths and ideas 
have a reality which is not existence, admit that such reality 
would be timeless. Whatever is temporal then, and is real 
at all, exists. But is the converse true? Is all existence 
temporal ? 

_All existence which presents itself as part of our or- 
dinary world of experience presents itself as temporal. But 
there may be reality which does not present itself to us in 
the ordinary course of things, though search may reveal its 
presence. And, again, a thing may present itself in a more 
or less deceptive fashion. And it is frequently maintained 
23 
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that we have reason to believe that some reality which exists, 
exists timelessly—not merely in the sense that its existence 
endures through unending time, but in the deeper sense that 
it is not in time at all. 

5. The possibility of timeless existence has been denied. 
Lotze, for example, makes time an essential characteristic of 
existence—his terminology is different but it comes to this. 
But the general opinion of thinkers has been the other way, 
For most men have believed in the existence of a God, and 
most of those who have not believed in a God have believed 
in the existence of some impersonal Absolute. And God or 
the Absolute has generally been conceived as timeless. This , 
has not been universal. Lotze regards God as existing in 
time. And among theological writers there have doubtless 
been some who, when they called God eternal, only meant 
that he existed through endless time, or that his nature did 
not change. But as a rule philosophy and theology have 
held that God exists timelessly. 

It seems to me that this opinion—that timeless existence 


is possible—is correct. To exist and to be in time seem to 


me two characteristics, each quite distinct from the other. 
And, while it seems clear that nothing could be in time 
without existing, I fail to see any corresponding impossibil- 
ity in something existing without being in time. If so, time- 
less existence is possible. Whether it is actual—whether we 
have reason to believe that anything does exist out of time 
—is a question which I shall not discuss in this paper. My 
object here is only to discuss the relation of existence in 
Time to existence in Eternity, should there be any such eter- 
nal existence. 

6. We, who are endeavouring to estimate the relation, ap- 
pear to ourselves to exist in time, whether we really do so or 
not. It is not strange, therefore, that men should have 
endeavoured to express their relation to the Eternal by terms 
borrowed from Time, and to say that the Eternal is present, 
past or future. We shall consider which of these terms is 
the most appropriate metaphor, and whether any of them 
are more than 1inetaphors. 

In the first place, we may consider that existence in Time 
and existence in Eternity are equally real. Then, since the 
same thing clearly cannot exist both in time and timelessly 
—if both predicates are taken in the same sense and as 
equally real—the only possibility would be that some exist- 
ent being was in time, and some existent being was out of it. 
(This is exemplified in the very common theological view, 
according to which God exists timelessly, but everything else 
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exists in time.) What would the relation be, in such a case, 
between the temporal and the eternal ? 

The eternal is often spoken of, under these circumstances, 
as an “eternal present”. As a metaphor this has, as we 
shall see, some appropriateness, but it cannot, I think, be 
taken as more than a metaphor. “Present” is not like 
“existence,” a predicate which can be applied in the same 
sense to the temporal and the timeless. On the contrary, its 
meaning seems to include a distinct reference to time, and a 
distinct reference to past and future. The Present has been 
future and will be past. I do not say this is an adequate 
definition of the present, but it does seem to be an essential 
characteristic of the present. If so, the timeless cannot be 
present. The eternal, the timeless, must be distinguished 
from what exists unchanged in time. The Pyramids exist 
in time, but they have existed through thousands of years, 
through all of which they have been present. And suppos- 
ing that human beings were really in time, but also im- 
mortal, we could say of every man, after he had been born, 
that he would be endlessly present, since in every moment 
of future time he would exist. But persistence through 
time is, as we have seen, quite a different thing from time- 
less existence. 

7. There is one reason which has, I think, led to regard- 
ing the eternal as an eternal present, which rests on a con- 
fusion. Of anything which exists in time, my judgment 
“Tt is true that X exists now” is true when X is in the 
present and not when X is in the future or past. Now sup- 
posing that Z exists eternally, my judgment ‘“‘ It is now true 
that Z exists” will be always true. Hence, I believe, it is 
sometimes supposed that Z is always present. But this is a 
confusion. For ‘‘It is now true that Z exists,” where the 
“now ’’ refers to the truth of the judgment that Z exists, is 
by no means the same as ‘‘It is true that Z exists now,”’ 
where the ‘‘now”’ refers to the existence of Z. A judgment 
is a psychical event in my mind, and is in time, even if Iam 
judging of the timeless, so that ‘‘now” is an appropriate 
word to use about it. But ‘‘now”’ cannot be used about the 
existence of the timeless itself. 

8. As a metaphor, however, there is considerable fitness 
in calling the eternal a present. In the first place, the 
future and the past are always changing their positions in 
regard to us. The future is always coming nearer, while 
yet remaining future. The past is always going farther 
away, while yet remaining past. The present, however, 
while it remains present, does not change in this way. It is 
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continually being born out of what was the future. It is 
continually changing into the past. But as present it does 
not change in its relation to us. 

This affords a certain analogy to the timeless which, of 
course, is not capable of change. The timeless does not 
change, and therefore, nothing in the timeless can bring it 
nearer to us or farther from us. And the constancy which 
this involves has an analogy with the constancy of the pres- 
ent while it remains present. 

9. In the second place the present is always regarded as 
having more reality than the past or future. So much is 
this the case that we feel no inappropriateness in saying of 
something which is not existing at present that it does not 
exist. We should not feel the expression unusual if we said 
that the Holy Roman Empire does not exist, which is the 
same expression we should use of More’s Utopia. And yet 
we no more mean to deny the past existence of the Holy 
Roman Empire than we mean to deny the present existence 
of the United Kingdom. Now the eternal does not appear 
with the diminished reality of the past and future. It has 
all the reality of which its nature admits. And the eternal 
is generally considered as more real than the temporal, for, 
when some reality is held to be eternal and some temporal, 
it is God or the Absolute which is considered eternal, and 
the created or finite which is considered temporal. It will 
thus resemble the reality of the present more than the reality 
of the past or future, and so it will be an appropriate meta- 
phor to regard it as present. This is especially the case 
when we consider our emotions toward the eternal—a point 
of great importance since the eternal in this case would be, 
as we have just said, God or the Absolute. It is clear that 
the emotions of a man who loved an eternal God would stand 
much closer to the emotions of a man who loved a being 
existent in present time than they would the emotions of a 
man who loved a being who had ceased to exist, or who had 
not yet come into existence. 

10. In the third place it must be remembered that it is 
only the present, and not the past or future, which we re- 
gard as capable of exercising immediate causal influence. 
The future is not conceived as being a cause at all—since 
causality always goes towards what comes later, and never 
back towards what is earlier. The past is certainly regarded 
as acting as a cause, but not immediately. The past has pro- 
duced the present, and so is the remote cause of what the 
present is now occupied in producing. But it is not the im- 
mediate cause of what is now being produced. This, I 
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think, is the inevitable way of looking at causality in con- 
nexion with time. If it leads to contradictions—and I do 
not say that it does not—they are contradictions which 
spring from the nature of time. They may affect our judg- 
ment as to whether time is ultimately real, but we cannot 
get rid of them while we are looking at things in time. 

Now the eternal can be looked on as a cause. I do not 
wish to inquire whether the view is correct, which is often 
held, that the eternal can be the sole cause of anything. But 
there is no doubt that, if anything eternal exists, it can be a 
part-cause of an effect, so that the result would be different 
from what it would have been except for that eternal being. 
And the causation of this eternal being must be regarded as 
immediate, in the same way as the causation of a being 
present in time. For this reason, also, then, the present is 
an appropriate metaphor for the eternal. But it cannot be 
more than a metaphor. Presentness involves time, and can- 
not be predicated of the timeless. 

11. We must now consider another theory on the subject 
of timeless existence. This holds that all existence is really 
timeless, and that the prima facie appearance of Time which 
our experience presents is, in reality, only an appearance, 
which disguises the nature of the timeless reality. In this 
case we shall not, as in the previous case, divide all existence 
into two facts, one eternal and one temporal. All existence 
will be eternal. And though this will exclude the possibility 
of any of it being really temporal, yet it will leave the possi- 
bility open that some, or even all, of it may appear to us as 
temporal. 

The theory of the unreality of Time is doubtless very 
difficult to grasp fully. And doubtless it presents very many 
difficulties. I do not intend, in this paper, to advocate it, or 
even to develop it at length, but merely to consider, as 
before, what would be the relation of Time to Eternity, 
should the theory be true. It cannot be doubted that it is 
worth while to consider the consequences of this theory. For 
it is one which is very largely held by philosophers. The 
exact nature of Eternity in Spinoza’s philosophy, and its 
relation to time is a very difficult problem, especially since it 
is not improbable that Spinoza himself did not distinguish 
with sufficient clearness between the timelessness of truths 
and the timelessness of existence. But the doctrine that all 
reality is timeless was unquestionably held by Kant—though 
he would not perhaps have used this expression. It was 
held by Schopenhauer. It was a fundamental doctrine of 
Hegel’s philosophy, and in this respect Hegelians have fol- 
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lowed their master more closely than has been the case with 
other doctrines. And, at the present day, it is held by the 
greatest of living philosophers, Mr. Bradley. If we turn 
from philosophers to theologians we shall find the same doc- 
trine. The view that all reality is timeless is not so general, 
of course, among theologians, as the view that some reality 
is timeless. But theology has never in any country or in 
any age, remained for long together untouched by mysticism. 
And the unreality of time, although it is not held by all 
mystics, is one of the most characteristic mystical tenets. 

Once more in the Far East, where philosophy and theology 
do not admit even of that partial distinction which is possible 
in the West, we find the doctrine of the unreality of time 
assumes cardinal importance. 

A theory which has attracted so much support, and which 
continues to attract so much at the present day, must, right 
or wrong, have much to be said in its favour. Teachers so 
great, and so different, do not adopt such a doctrine without 
grave reasons. For my part I am convinced that in spite of 
the very great difficulties which belong to the theory, it must 
be accepted as true. But at present I am merely concerned 
to point out that, whether the theory be true or false, it is no 
waste of time to consider any consequences that would follow 
from accepting it. 

12. What is the precise description which we must give 
to Time on this theory? We cannot call it a mistake, for to 
perceive things in time does not necessarily involve an er- 
roneous judgment. If a person who perceives things as in 
time believes that they really are in time, that would of 
course be an erroneous judgment. But if the theory is true, 
a person who believed the theory would not be making any 
erroneous judgments on the subject. His judgment would 
be ‘‘I perceive things as in time, and I cannot perceive them 
any other way, but they are not really in time, but timeless ”. 
In this judgment there would be no error. And thus the 
perception of things in time must not be called a mistake. 
It hides, more or less, the true nature of things, but it does 
not involve making any false judgment about their nature. 

And since the perception of things in time does not neces- 
sarily involve an error, it follows that, when the error has 
been there, and is removed, it will not alter the perception 
of things in time. If I begin by holding the view—which 
may be wrong, but is certainly the most obvious view—that 
things are really in time, and are then convinced by philo- 
sophical arguments that they are really timeless, I shall, 
none the less, continue to perceive the things in time. 
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Thus we must conceive our perception of things in time 
to be an illusion, of the same character as those which make 
us see the sun at sunset larger than at midday, and make us 
see a straight stick crooked when it enters the water. I do 
not, after childhood, suppose the stick to be really crooked. 
But however clearly I may satisfy myself, either by reason- 
ing or by the sense of touch, that the stick has not changed 
its shape since it was put in the water, I shall continue to 
get visual sensations from it resembling those which would 
be given me by a crooked stick in the air. Of this sort is the 
illusion of time—though it is far more general, and far more 
difficult to grasp. It hides part of the truth, it suggests a 
wrong judgment—for the obvious conclusion from our ex- 
perience, as I said just now, is to hold that things are really 
in time. But it does not necessarily involve a wrong judg- 
ment, and it is not removed by a right judgment. 

13. What relation, then, does Time bear to Eternity on 
such a theory as this? The answer will, I think, vary. 
When we see existence under the form of time, the theory 
tells us, to see it more or less as it really is not. At the same 
time, the appearance is not mere illusion. We perceive, in 
spite of this illusive form of time, some of the real nature 
of the timeless reality. So if we look through a window of 
red glass we shall see the objects outside correctly as to their 
form, size and motion though not correctly as to their colour. 
The question is, of course, much more complicated here. We 
cannot get round on the other side of time, as we can on the 
other side of the glass, and so discover by direct observation 
what part of our previous experience was due to the form of 
time. And to reach and justify an idea of what the true 
timeless nature of existence may be is a very hard task, 
though I think not an impossible one. We must content 
ourselves here with the general result that where existence 
appears to us under the form of time, we see it partly, but 
not entirely, as it really is. 

Thus the way in which, at any moment of time, we re- 
gard existence is more or less inadequate. And it seems to 
me that the relation of time to Eternity depends on the 
relative inadequacy of our view of reality at different mo- 
ments of time. 

The decisive question—this is the theory I wish to put 
before you—is whether there is any law according to which 
states in time, as we pass from earlier states to later, tend 
to become more adequate or less adequate representations of 
the timeless reality. 

14. Let us first consider what would happen if there were 
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no.such law. In that case there would be no tendency for 
the future, because it was future, to resemble the timeless 
reality more or less than the present does. There might be 
oscillations, even then, in the adequacy with which time rep- 
resented Eternity. At one moment my view of the universe 
might distort the truth either more or less than my view 
of the moment before had distorted it. But such oscil- 
lations are like the waves of the sea. At a_ particular 
moment the surface at a particular point may be higher than 
at the moment before. But this does not give us the least 
reason for concluding that an hour later on it will also be 
higher than it was at the past moment, or that the average 
height is rising. 

If the adequacy of the time-representations is in this con- 
dition, the relation of Time to Eternity will, I think, be ex- 
pressible in the same way in which we expressed it when 
Time and Eternity were taken as equally real. That is to 
say, the most appropriate metaphor for the relation is to 
consider Eternity as a present, but this is nothing more than 
a metaphor. 

The metaphor is appropriate for the same reasons as it 
was before. In the first place, the relation of Eternity to 
time is constant. In some particular moments of time we 
may, as I have said, get a less adequate representation of 
Eternity than at others, but if we take time as a whole it 
neither approximates to Eternity nor diverges from it. And, 
for the reasons explained above, there is a certain ap- 
propriateness in using presentness as a metaphor for this 
unchanging relation. 

In the second place, the metaphor is appropriate here, as 
it was before, to express the reality of the eternal. The 
eternal has not that diminished reality which we attribute to 
the past and the future. Indeed, its reality is relatively 
greater here than it was on the other theory. In that theory 
the Eternal was generally the most: real, for it generally in- 
cluded God or the Absolute. But here it is an inevitable 
result of the theory that the Eternal is not only the most 
real, but the only true reality. It is more important than 
before, therefore, to express it by a metaphor drawn from 
the greatest reality in time. 

In the third place, the Eternal must certainly, on this 
theory, be regarded as exercising immediate causal influence, 
or, rather, as having a quality of which causal influence is an 
imperfect representation. For everything depends on the 
nature of the eternal, which is the only true reality. 

At the same time, to say that the eternal is eternally 
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present remains a metaphor only. It is not a literally cor- 
rect description. For the present, as we saw, is essentially 
a time-determination, and the eternal is not in Time. 

15. So far, I think, I have not said much that is contro- 
versial, and certainly nothing that I should claim as original. 
But I have now a thesis to put forward which, whether it is 
original or not, is certainly controversial. I submit that al- 
though to us, who judge from the midst of the time-series, 
the presentness of the eternal can never be more than a 
metaphor, yet, under certain conditions, the assertion that 
the eternal was past or future might be much more than a 
metaphor. This statement will doubtless seem highly para- 
doxical. The eternal is the timeless, and how can the time- 
less have a position in the time-series? Still, I believe this 
position can be defended, and I will now attempt to sketch 
my defence of it. 

16. So far we have considered what would happen if there 
were no law according to which states in time, as we pass 
from earlier states to later, tend to become more adequate or 
less adequate representations of the timeless reality. But 
what would happen if there were such a law ? 

Events in time take place in an order—a fixed and ir- 
reversible order. The flash of a distant cannon is perceived 
before the report. The report is not perceived before the 
flash. The Battle of Waterloo was fought before the Reform 
Bill was passed. The Reform Bill was not passed before 
the Battle of Waterloo was fought. Now what determines 
this order ? 

The mere form of time does not do so, If things happen 
in time they must happen in an order, and a fixed and ir- 
reversible order. So much the nature of time demands. 
But it gives us no help as to what the order shall be. If the 
Battle of Waterloo and the passing of the Reform Bill are to 
take place in time at all, the nature of time requires either 
that they shall be simultaneous or that the Battle shall 
precede the Bill, or that the Bill shall precede the Battle. 
But it gives us no help towards determining which of these 
three alternatives shall be taken. 

What does determine the order of events in time, on the 
supposition, which we are now discussing, that Time is only 
an illusory way of regarding a timeless reality? I believe 
myself that there is good reason to hold that the order is de- 
termined by the adequacy with which the states represent 
the eternal reality, so that those states come next together 
which only vary infinitesimally in the degree of their ade- 
quacy, and that the whole of the time-series shows a steady 
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process of change of adequacy—I do not say yet in which 
direction. 

I think something can be said towards proving this state- 
ment, but it would want far more than a single lecture to 
say it, and I do not propose even to sketch it now. Nor is it 
necessary for our present purpose, which is only to consider 
what the relation of Time to Eternity would be under vari- 
ous circumstances. Let us now proceed to consider what 
that relation would be under these circumstances. 

17. Let us suppose, then, that the states of the time-series 
were such that each state was a more adequate expression of 
the reality than the state on one side of it, and a less ade- 
quate representation of reality than the state on the other 
side of it, so that they formed a continuous series in respect 
of the adequacy of their representation. And let us sup- 
pose that the most adequate of these representations—which 
will be, of course, at one end of the series—differs from the 
reality it represents only by an infinitesimal amount. What 
is the relation here between Time and Eternity ? 

This will depend upon the direction in the series in which 
greater adequacy is to be found. It may be, in the first 
place, that the later stages of the time-series are more ade- 
quate than the earlier stages. In that case the present 
stage will be more adequate than any of the past, and less 
adequate than any of the future. 

We may go further than this. If time is unreal, as we 
have supposed, then the illusion that time exists can no more 
be in time than anything else can. The time-series, though 
a series which gives us the illusion of Time, is not itself in 
time. And the series is really therefore just a series of rep- 
resentations, some more adequate and some less adequate, 
arranged in the order of their adequacy. This—the series 
of adequacy—is the only serial element which remains as 
real, if time is to be condemned as unreal. 

When, therefore, we say that a certain stage in the time- 
series is still in the future, the real truth, if the theory we 
are considering is correct, is that the stage in question is @ 
less inadequate representation of the timeless reality of 
existence than our present stage. 

Now the timeless reality itself contains all its own nature. 
And therefore it will stand to the least inadequate of the 
representations of itself as this stands to the next least in- 
adequate, and so on. Since, by our hypothesis, the repre- 
sentations of reality in the time-series approach the reality 
till the inadequacy finally becomes infinitesimal, the last of 
the series of time-representations will differ only infinites- 
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imally from the reality itself. And, since time is contin- 
uous, the stage before the last will differ from the last in 
the same way—by being infinitesimally less adequate. 

Thus the timeless reality—the Eternal—may itself be 
considered as the last stage in a series, of which the other 
stages are those which we perceive as the time-series, —those 
stages nearest to the timeless reality being those which we 
perceive as the later stages in time. When, therefore, we 
are looking at things as in time—as we must look at them— 
we must conceive the Eternal as the final stage in the time- 
process. We must conceive it as being in the future, and 
as being the end of the future. Time runs up to Eternity, 
and ceases in Eternity. 

18. This conclusion will doubtless be rejected by many 
people without further examination as grossly absurd. How 
can the timeless have a position at the end of a time-series ? 
How can Eternity begin when Time ceases? How can Eter- 
nity begin at all? 

The answer to these objections, I think, is as follows: Of 
course, on this view, Eternity is not really future, and does 
not really begin. For Time is unreal, and therefore nothing 
can be future, and nothing can begin. What, then, is the 
justification of regarding Eternity as future? It lies, I 
maintain, in the fact that Eternity is as future as anything 
can be. It is as truly future as to-morrow or next year. 
And, therefore, when, taking Time as real, as we must do in 
everyday life, we are endeavouring to estimate the relation of 
Time to Eternity, we may legitimately say that Eternity is 
future. From the point of view of time, the events of to- 
morrow and next year are future. And if Eternity is as 
truly future as they are, it is legitimate to say that Eternity 
is future. It is not absolutely true, but it is as true as any 
other statement about futurity. And it is much truer than 
to say that Eternity is present or past. 

_ Let us recapitulate. If time is unreal then the time-series 
is a series of more or less adequate representations of the 
timeless reality, and this series itself is not really in time. 
If what determines the position of the stages in the time- 
series is the different degrees of adequacy with which they 
represent the timeless reality, then the series which is not 
really a series in time, is really a series of degrees of ade- 
quacy. If the most adequate of these stages has only in- 
finitesimal inadequacy, then the timeless reality, in its own 
completeness, forms the last stage of the series. And if the 
distinction between earlier and later stages is that the later 
are the more adequate, then—since the future is later than 
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the present—we must place the timeless reality in the future, 
and at the end of the future. 

Thus to say that Eternity is future on this theory is far 
more accurate than it was, in the two previous cases, to say 
that Eternity was present. For in those cases Eternity, 
though it had some analogy to the present, was not as fully 
present as to-day’s sunlight is, which is in the fullest sense 
present. But in this case Eternity is as really future as to- 
morrow’s sunlight, which is in the fullest sense future. The 
presentness of Eternity was only a metaphor. Its futurity, 
in this case, is as true as any futurity. 

19. Let us pass to another case. Let us suppose, as before, 
that the truth of the time-series was a series of repre- 
sentations arranged by their degrees of adequacy, and run- 
ning on until the extreme term of the series only differed 
from the timeless reality itself by an infinitesimal amount. 
But let us suppose that the series runs the other way, so that 
it is the more adequate members which appear as the earlier 
stages of the time-series, and the less adequate members 
which appear as the later stages of the time-series. In this 
case we should have to regard the timeless reality as the be- 
ginning of the past, instead of as the end of the future. We 
should have to regard ourselves as having started from it, not 
as destined to reach it. It is obvious that from a practical 
point of view the difference between these two cases may be 
very great—lI shall return to the practical importance of the 
relation later on. It seems to me that there are reasons for 
supposing that the first of the two cases is the one which 
really exists, and that Eternity is to be regarded as in the 
future and not as in the past. But our object here is merely 
to realise that, if the second case is true, and it is the more 
adequate members which appear as the earlier, then Eternity 
must be regarded as in the past. 

20. I may mention a third case, though I think it one 
which is very improbable. Let us suppose that the stages 
of the series were arranged, not simply in order of adequacy, 
but on some principle which placed the least adequate in the 
middle, and made them more adequate as they diverged from 
this at either end. And let us suppose, as before, that the 
more adequate representations only differed from the timeless 
reality infinitesimally. Then it’ is clear that the timeless 
reality would stand to the earliest member of the series, as 
that stood to the next earliest. And it is also clear that the 
timeless reality would stand to the latest member as this 
stood to the next latest. And therefore the timeless reality 
would be a term at each end of the series, which would start 
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from it and would return to it. In that case we should have 
to consider the Eternal both as the beginning of the past, 
and the end of the future. 

21. Thus we see that, under certain suppositions, the 
Eternal may be said to be past or future, not only as a meta- 
phor, but with as much truth as anything else can be past or 
future. But this is not the case about the present. On no 
supposition could we be justified in saying now that the 
Eternal was present. If it were present, it would bear the 
relation to our present position in the time-series that the 
present does—that is, of course, it would have to be identical 
with it. And the timeless reality is certainly not identical 
with a position like our present one, which represents it as 
in time, and, therefore, according to our theory, represents 
it inadequately. On several suppositions, as we have seen 
above, the most appropriate metaphor for the Eternal is that 
of an eternal present. But on no supposition can it be more 
than a metaphor. 

22. It remains to say, as to the cases in which the Eternal 
is regarded as being the end of the future or the beginning 
of the past, that it is possible that the past or the future in 
question might be infinite in length. I do not see anything 
which should exclude this supposition, and enable us to 
assert that the present has been reached in a finite time from 
the Eternal, or that the Eternal will be reached in a finite 
time from the present. 

In mathematics that which only happens at an infinite 
distance is said to be the same as that which never happens 
at all. Thus two parallel straight lines are said to meet 
at an infinite distance. Since mathematicians adopt this 
method of expression it has probably some real convenience 
for mathematics, But, apart from the conventions of that 
special science, it seems to me that there is a very real differ- 
ence between a series such that it reaches a result after an 
infinitely long process, and a series such that it never reaches 
that result at all. 

Even, therefore, if the series of stages which intervene 
between the present and the timeless reality were such as 
would appear as an infinitely long time, I should see no im- 
propriety in speaking of the timeless reality as the extreme 
stage of the series, from which it started, or to which it at- 
tains. At the same time, I see no more reason to suppose 
the length infinite than to suppose it finite. 

23. I propose to devote the rest of my paper to a consider- 
ation of some aspects of the possibility that it may be right 
to regard Eternity as the end of the future. 
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It will be seen that this view has a very strong resemb- 
lance to a very common Christian view. The Christian 
heaven is sometimes looked upon as enduring through un- 
ending time. But it is also often looked upon as a timeless 
state. At the same time, it is generally looked on as in the 
future. We are not in it now. We have not been in it 
before birth—indeed, most Christians deny that we existed 
at all before the birth of our present bodies. We are sep- 
arated from it by death—not, indeed, that death alone would 
place us in it, but that we shall not reach it till we have 
passed through death. 

This has not been the universal view of Christianity, but 
I think it cannot be denied that it has generally been held 
that heaven was in the future. Heaven may be held to be 
a state of the mind, not a place or an environment. But 
still it is a state of the mind which is yet for us in the future. 
‘“Now we see in a mirror, darkly; but then face to face.” 
(1st Epistle to the Corinthians xii. 12.) The beginning 
may be present here, but not the completion. Moreover, 
even what is attained of it on earth has to be attained, to 
be gained where it was not before, and so was once in the 
future and is still for many men in the future. 

This view of the Christian heaven has been severely 
criticised lately, both from inside and from outside Chris- 
tianity. It has been said that heaven, if it is perfect, must 
be timeless, and that it is generally admitted to be timeless, 
and that therefore it is absurd to place it in the future, and 
it should rather be regarded as an eternal present. 

The critics have a certain subjective justification. They 
have investigated the relation of Time to Eternity more 
deeply than the majority of those who hold the view criti- 
cised. They have perceived the difficulties of giving Eter- 
nity a place at the end of the time-series, while many of 
those who held that heaven was future had not perceived 
those difficulties at all. Yet we must hold, I submit, that 
the view of heaven as now future might, under certain cir- 
cumstances, be much truer than the view of heaven as now 
present could be under any circumstances. 

Let us recapitulate once more the conditions. The Eter- 
nal can be rightly regarded as future if time is unreal, if the 
series which appears to us as a time-series is a series of rep- 
resentations arranged according to adequacy, if the highest 
of the series only differs by an infinitesimal amount from 
the reality represented, and if it is the more adequate rep- 
resentations which appear as latest in the series. 

Now many people who hold heaven to be future would 
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hold that it was attained gradually, by advancing stages 
which got higher till the last led into the timeless perfection 
without any breach of continuity, and that the higher of 
these stages came later. Three of the four conditions are 
thus complied with. The first—that time is unreal—is, of 
course, less frequent. But if this is combined with the 
other three—as it often is, and may very well be—then it 
seems to me that the idea of a timeless heaven as future is 
quite justifiable, and that the Christians who held this be- 
lef, while not seeing so deeply as such critics as Mr. Bradley 
and Mr. Haldane, had in point of fact grasped the truth, 
though without seeing very clearly why it was true. 

24, The practical importance of the question whether the 
Eternal can be regarded as future appears to me to be enor- 
mous. The supreme question, from the point of view of 
practical importance, is whether good or evil predominates 
in the universe, and in what proportion. The practical im- 
portance of philosophy consists, not in the guidance it gives 
us in life—it gives us, I think, very little—but in the chance 
that it may answer this supreme question in a cheerful man- 
ner, that it may provide some solution which shall be a con- 
solation and an encouragement. 

In what way can we hope to do this? It cannot be done 
by empirical induction. Even granting that we have evi- 
dence for coming to a favourable conclusion about the state 
of people on this planet at the present time—and this is all 
we can know empirically—it would be far too small a basis 
for an induction which would give us even the least proba- 
bility as to the universe as a whole through the whole of 
time. 

The belief in a God who is on the side of the good has 
been one of the supports on which men have most often 
tried to base an optimistic solution of this question. But, 
even if we accept the existence of such a God, it will not by 
itself afford sufficient ground for what we seek. We are 
wrecked against the old difficulty—the difficulty which 
Augustine stated with perfect clearness, and which theists, 
in all the centuries that have passed, have never avoided. 
Either God can do everything he likes, and then evil, since 
it exists, cannot be repugnant to him, and his existence af- 
fords no ground for limiting its extent or duration. Or 
else God cannot do everything he likes, and then we cannot 
be certain that evil, in spite of God’s efforts, may not pre- 
— over good now, and be destined to increase in the 
uture. 

Attempts have been made to prove the predominance 
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of good from the intrinsic nature of good and evil. But 
here, as it seems to me, any argument which proves anything 
proves too much, for they all tend to prove that there is no 
evil at all. And such an argument may, I fear, be dismissed 
as a reductio ad absurdum. 

25. What other course remains—to those of us who are 
not so happily constituted as to be able to believe a thing 
because we want to believe it? One attempted solution re- 
mains—that on which was reared the most magnificent op- 
timism that philosophy has ever seen, the optimism of 
Hegel. This solution rests on the unreality of Time. Only 
the Eternal reality exists, and the Eternal is perfectly good. 
All the evil which we suppose to be in existence is part of 
the Time-element which we wrongly suppose to be in exist- 
ence. And so there is no evil at all. 

This solution, however, in the form which it takes with 
Hegel, will not give us what we seek. In the first place, it 
has really no optimistic result. To tell us that evil is unreal 
does not make what we think to be evil in the least less un- 
pleasant to suffer or in the least less depressing to expect. 
And even if it had that effect on the people who know the 
truth, how about the people who do not know it? The only 
ground of optimism would be found in a belief that this 
illusion of evil was limited in quantity or transitory in ap- 
parent duration. And the assertion of its unreality would 
not permit us to limit the extent or the duration of our il- 
lusion of its reality. 

In the second place, I do not think that the theory can 
be accepted as true. It is possible that there is no sin in 
existence—indeed, if time is unreal, it seems inevitable that 
there should be no sin. It is even possible that there should 
be no pain—though that is not so simple. But evil is 
wider than sin or pain. And it seems, to me at any rate, 
certain that even the illusion that I am sinful or in pain is 
evil. I may not be really sinful or really in pain, but in 
some sense the illusion of the sin or pain exists, and that is 
a real evil. If we doubt it, let us ask whether we should not 
think the universe better if a given illusion of sin or pain 
was replaced with an experience of virtue or pleasure. Or 
let us ask whether we should not blame a creator who need- 
lessly inserted such illusions into the universe he created. 

26. But if we abandon the attempt to base an optimistic 
solution on the unreality of time through the unreality of 
evil, yet there is another way in which the unreality of time 
may help us. 

It is a certain fact—which may some day be accounted 
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for, but which cannot be denied, whether it is accounted for 
or not—that good and evil in the future affect us quite dif- 
ferently from good and evil in the past. Let us suppose 
two men, one of whom had been very happy for a million 
years, and was just about to become very miserable for 
another million years, while the other had been very miser- 
able for a million years, and was now about to be very happy 
for the same period. If we suppose them, in some neutral 
hour between the two periods, to remember the past and to 
be certain of the future, it is certain that the second would 
be in a very much more desirable position than the first, 
although the total amount of life which each would be con- 
templating shows exactly the same amount of pleasure and 
ain, 

Past evil, as such, does not sadden us like future evil. 
We may be saddened by the results which it has left behind 
in the present, or which may be expected to appear in the 
future—if those results are themselves evil, which of course 
is not always the case with the present results of past evils. 
Or the remembrance of past evil may remind us that the 
universe is not wholly good, and make us fear for evil in 
the future. And a particular past evil may give us, not 
merely this general apprehension, but particular reasons to 
fear some particular future evil. And, once more, if past 
evil has been caused by the wickedness of any person, the 
fact that the evil has passed away will not affect the fact 
that the responsible person is still wicked, unless indeed he 
has improved and repented. 

27. If, therefore, we arrived at a theory of the universe 
which was unable to deny the existence of evil, or to assert 
that over the whole of time good predominated over evil, or 
that it did so at present, there would be still a chance for 
optimism. If such a theory were able to assert that, what- 
ever the state of the universe now, it would inevitably im- 
prove, and the state of each conscious individual in it would 
inevitably improve, until they reached a final state of perfect 
goodness, or at least of very great goodness—surely this 
would be accepted as a cheerful theory. Surely this would 
give, as much as any belief can give, consolation and en- 
couragement in the evils of the present. Indeed, it is nearly 
as favourable a theory as could be framed, for if we went 
much beyond this in the direction of optimism, we should 
soon reach the denial of evil, and then, as was said above, 
pac ga would break itself against facts which cannot be 

enied. 

28. But how could such a theory be established? No 

24 
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empirical evidence which we could reach would afford even 
the slightest presumption in favour of such a vast conclusion. 
And how can we prove @ priori that good will predominate 
over evil more in the future than it has in the past, or than 
it does in the present? What link can @ priori reasoning 
find between the later and the better ? 

I do not see how it can be done if Time is to be taken as 
real. But if Time is unreal, I do see a possibility—more I 
do not venture to say at present—of such a demonstration. 
I do see a possibility of showing that the timeless reality 
would be, I do not say unmixedly good, but very good, better 
than anything which we can now experience or even imagine. 
I do see a possibility of showing that all that hides this good- 
ness from us—in so far as it is hidden—is the illusion of 
time. And I do see a possibility of showing that the differ- 
ent representations which appear to us as the time-series are 
in such an order that those which appear as later are the 
more adequate, and the last only infinitesimally differs from 
the timeless reality. In that case we must look on the 
Eternal as the end of Time; and on Time as essentially the 
process by which we reach to the Eternal and its perfection. 

The reality of the Eternal can only have comfort for us, 
then, if we conceive it as future, since it is to the future that 
optimism must look. Nor do I see how we can regard the 
future optimistically unless we regard it as the progressive 
manifestation of the Eternal. Whether this can be done, 
will be for the future to pronounce—the possibilities of which 
I have spoken may prove to be demonstrations or to be the 
merest fallacies. Only I do see a chance of a happy solution 
in the relation of Time to Eternity, and, as philosophy 
stands at present, I see it nowhere else. 


IIIL.—THE HIGHER IMMEDIACY. 
By A. R. WHATELY. 


Tue general difficulty that besets Absolute Idealism, when 
it would enter into organic relations with the content of 
concrete life, assumes a special form when the empirical 
personalities around us are to be viewed as irreducible con- 
stituents of an absolute system. Whether, like Dr. McTag- 
gart, we approach the monad through the system, or, with 
Prof. Howison, work outward from the monad by self-defini- 
tion, the same essential problem remains. We can here only 
allow ourselves the briefest preliminary glance at that problem. 
From one point of view, it may be thus indicated. In such 
theories, as distinguished from empirical] pluralism, it is neces- 
sary that in some sense the system, or absolute, shall mediate 
the relations between the individuals: for thus only can 
it maintain itself at all, in the absence of any authority to 
negate their individuality into its own. And it is difficult to 
understand how it can perform this mediation otherwise 
than as a unitary presentation in actual experience. One may 
allow the dialectic to run parallel with the flow of actual 
experience for a very long way: but surely in the final result 
that experience must as such be gathered up into the organic 
total: the distinction between the form and the matter of 
thought must disappear, not merely on the side of the form, 
but on the side of the matter. And we cannot simply defer 
such a consummation to the empirical future. For the very 
essence of the difficulty lies in the antithesis between the 
eternal and perfect Reality and the imperfection of its 
empirical expression. To plead that the discrepancy is only 
temporary, or only temporal, is no resolution of an antinomy 
of which the temporal order as such is one of the terms. We 
shall not have resolved it until, not metely experience in 
general, but actual and personal experience, shall be actually 
included in the synthesis; and this inclusion cannot be re- 
legated to the future, unless a real movement be allowed to 
the matter of intuition in itself, which consistent Idealism 
cannot allow. If the temporal and eternal planes are once 
allowed to intersect, we must revise our entire conception of 
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the relation of experience to ratiocination. If temporal 
events are ever introduced to help the dialectic over stiles, 
it cannot be said that, for the dialectic, experience is a con- 
stant factor, and only a conditio sine qua non of the movement. 

The remarks that are to follow are offered, not in con- 
troversion, but in defence, of the doctrine of real and ultimate 
personalities. But I shall essay to defend this common 
ground from the standpoint of a more intuitional and re- 
alistic philosophy. I desire to suggest an answer to the 
question: Can we not discover in the very meaning and 
implications of experience itself the moment of absoluteness 
in the actual personalities of concrete life? Is there no tran- 
sition-point from the psychological to the transcendental 
individual? At first sight it would seem not. It would 
seem as though an experiential connexion with absolute 
Being cannot be regarded as necessary to, much less consti- 
tutive of, personality as such. If we are to be pluralists at 
all, we must, as it appears, adopt either an empirical per- 
sonalism, or an intellectualistic theory that reaches the 
individual by way of abstract ideas. Some of us have fatal 
objections to both courses; and find, moreover, that the 
conception of personality which they vield us leaves a 
good deal yet to be desired. But I think there is a way out 
of our dilemma. 

I am profoundly impressed with the far-reaching import- 
ance of that principle which is ignored in the “‘ psychologist’s 
fallacy”. Let us give it the broadest and fullest application. 
We all recognise, in a general way, that a psychosis is liable 
to be changed by our making of it an object of reflexion. 
But the merely empirical transformation of particular ex- 
periences suggests a deeper-lying problem. When we reflect 
upon reflexion itself, what grounds of confidence in it, and 
what limits of that confidence, are disclosed? This inquiry, 
it is hoped, will illustrate by its own method the theory of 
knowledge to which it leads us. And because we shall at- 
tempt to trace the continuity between sense-immediacy and 
the highest forms of thought, it will be convenient to retain 
throughout the terminology belonging to this stage, rather 
than that of representation and conceptual experience. 

The pitfall to which I have alluded may seem to be ade- 
quately exhibited when we acknowledge that it is impossible 
perfectly to reproduce old mental impressions. But so far it 
might appear that this impossibility is merely empirical, and 
may, by due caution, be allowed for, so as to avoid any hin- 
drance that it might oppose to our investigations. Its real 
significance lies deeper than this. To reproduce these 1m- 
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pressions means to have them again: to place ourselves 
within the past mental state. That is the one essential ; the 
other is apparently incompatible with it; namely, that we 
should stand outside that particular state. Take ordinary 
reflexion ; not that of the psychologist, but that of daily life. 
When I reflect upon one of my past mental states, my 
thoughts will comprise two elements: first, a continued or 
resumed attention to the object of the previous perception ; 
secondly, a consideration of the fact of that perception, where- 
in I take account of the circumstances under which it took 
place and of the personal equation. The second process 
requires the first, because of course the fact cannot be con- 
templated apart from the object. But the two impinge upon 
each other. Reflexion, by its very meaning, seems to demand 
that I shall stand at once absolutely within and absolutely 
outside the original mental state. Within it, the state as a 
state cannot be apprehended; and there is no reflexion, only 
continued perception, or bare ideal revival continuous with 
perception. Outside the state, the object belonging to it is 
invisible and therefore even the state itself cannot be under- 
stood. And it is essential to observe that there can be no 
middle course, no position partly external and partly internal 
to the state. These two moments of reflexion are obverse, 
and therefore admit of no intermediary position. 

If the original mental state can be represented, then, it 
would appear, the object originally presented cannot be at 
the same time again the object of direct consciousness; not 
because of the distinction between revival and sense percep- 
tion, but because in fact the genuine original object cannot 
be revived at all: for there is no guarantee whatever that it 
is the original presentation. To say that we remember that 
it is, would be obviously absurd : for it would beg the whole 
question. If revival be discredited, we cannot defend it by 
any appeal to revival. The truth is, that we cannot possibly 
guarantee the validity of revival except by reference to its 
continuity with the original presentative state. But this 
continuity is valid only from within; when we stand outside 
it we have created a new object, and on what grounds can 
we maintain that it contains genuine reference to the old? 
Surely, without a petitio principii, we can only do so in terms 
of presentation; and can we, with no further resources, 
bridge the transition from continuity to contraposition ? 
Observe that we are not contrasting presentation and revival, 
but presentation and reflexion; for revival may be spon- 
taneous and a mere retention of the original impression. 
The transition appears when we pass from the contempla- 
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tion of the object to the contemplation of the idea of the 
object as an idea. 

We want to see whether these two moments, continuity 
and contraposition, instead of alternating and negating each 
other, cannot be brought into organic and concrete unity. 
I hope in this article to work back to the ultimate immediacy 
as I understand it, and in so doing to discover an answer to 
the problem of personality propounded at the outset of this 
article. 

But before dealing with the planes of immediacy, it will be 
well to leave our antinomy at present where it is, and to note 
the theory of perception so far implied in our discussion. It 
is entirely opposed to the fatal fallacy of Locke, which has 
permeated modern philosophy: ‘“‘The word ‘Idea’... 
serves best to stand for whatever is the object of the under- 
standing when a man thinks’’. It is opposed even to all 
theories of sensational data or material, and of perception as 
a synthesis or synopsis. A few words on this point will 
bring us round to our main line of argument. 

Whatever we may think of sensations as the causes or 
conditions of perception, it is obvious that, considered as 
synthetised into percepts, they are already presentations, 
however elementary. But I find it impossible to understand 
perception on such a principle. Perception is surely of indi- 
vidua, and each individuum is presupposed by its qualities, dis- 
tributively regarded. And, on the other hand, we cannot 
think of the qualities in their totality without reference to 
the individwwm as the bond and principle of that totality. 
The characteristic of givenness belongs to every presenta- 
tion, external or internal, however complex. When we have 
exhausted our analysis of the elements of mental activity 
requisite to cognition, there yet remains that elusive instant 
of receptivity that lies between this activity and the actual 
cognition. Talk as we may of intellectual ‘‘ construction,” 
the expression, if pressed, becomes positively contradictory. 
For this presentative character unquestionably belongs to 
the form, no less than to the matter, of all that consciousness 
has before it, however subjectively coloured it may apparently 
be. At first sight it may seem to help us if we regard the 
data of consciousness as simple undifferentiated reality. 
This would apparently secure the objectivity of each par- 
ticular object, while preserving the current conception of 
synthetic mental activity as the actual genesis of perception. 
But that would imply that Reality, as such, can be acted 
upon from outside Reality. If Reality be regarded as the 
matter of all existence, it must be the form and occasion 
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also. It must include the fact as well as the substance of 
presentations, the subjective process as well as its subject- 
matter. The data of perception are therefore neither psychic 
material, nor the mere object-in-general. But it is not 
necessary to elaborate this position, since it is involved in the 
whole course of our discussion. 

It may, however, be well to examine the real import of 
the term “‘ percept’ (or ‘‘ concept”; for the same considera- 
tions apply mutatis mutandis to both) in order to discover how, 
as I think, it has contributed to obscure the issue. The view 
of perception which I have controverted would be true, no 
doubt, if the percept were a sort of tertiwm quid between the 
proper object and the subject. Now, even though we eradi- 
cate the notion, implanted in us by Locke and Berkeley, of 
certain psychic realities as the immediate objects of all cogni- 
tion, it would appear at first sight reasonable enough to 
define the percept as the object in its special aspect as per- 
ceived. But herein les an ambiguity. It is true that, in 
philosophy (or psychology) when we refer to objects we 
abstract from all but their character as objects. We may 
apply the term ‘‘ percept”’ to objects as treated of from this 
particular point of view. But it is then co-ordinate, as it 
were, with the total conception of philosophy as a point of 
view. It is not the product of any sound analysis of per- 
ception. Suppose that, in expounding the theory of cognition, 
I take as an instance my perception of a letter on my table. 
It is true to say that in so doing I abstract from anything 
that may be of interest or importance about the letter outside 
the purposes of my exposition. But in that actual perception 
itself, although I perceive the object but imperfectly, I make 
no such abstraction. I see the letter simpliciter. I do not 
see the letter-as-seen. The abstraction must not be allowed 
for twice over. 

There is therefore no tertiwm quid of any kind between per- 
ception and the individual thing-in-itself. Neither must we 
shelve the question by introducing the stimulus in place of 
the object. This would be a palpable confusion of thought. 

It follows from what has been maintained that, absolutely 
speaking, the object is not really distorted, or coloured, or 
modified in any way, by the subjectivity of the percipient. 
It is hard to grasp this conclusion, because when we talk of 
objects we generally mean simply things as they appear not 
to any person in particular but to people generally. But 
that does not affect the question of perception as such. In 
so far any given person misapprehends a common object, he 
does not perceive it. If there is any presentation at all, how- 
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ever hard to determine after the event, it must as such have 
perfect objectivity and immediacy: and if so it cannot pos- 
sibly form a point of attachment for anything false: for error 
is @ misunderstanding of both the related terms. In short, 
our principles compel us to explain the idea of perception 
through that of truth, not vice versa. 

We have now arrived at a notion of perception (in its 
widest sense, including every form of cognitive experience) 
which takes us by the very pressure of definition—excluding 
all extraneous considerations—into an ideal and transcen- 
dental sphere. This notion is at once just as unavoidable 
and just as elusive as the geometrical point or line. 

Kach object of perception, or each percept (for here we 
may appropriately use the term) is as such unitary, exclusive, 
and unchanging. For if we apprehend change, the fact of 
change is itself an element in the percept; which is there- 
fore as such unchanging. Change may characterise the per- 
cept, but not qua percept. To confuse facts of change with 
changing facts is utterly to obscure the point at issue. Per- 
ception is, indeed, always a complete and unitary fact. It 
may not appear to be so in the case of mere prolonged atten- 
tion which reveals fresh features of the same object. But 
here we must distinguish two points of view. From the one 
the new facts perceived imply new facts of perception. From 
the other the whole process is an absolute continuum, or 
rather all one fact, of which the temporal development is, for 
our present purpose, merely incidental and irrelevant. 

Again, when the same object has been seen several times, 
the distinct facts of perception merge into one. In so far as 
they are similar, they are identical. In reflecting upon these 
facts, we abstract from the varying circumstances under which 
they occur, the intervals between them, and finally from the 
duration whether of any one of them or of the period which 
they all cover. If we do not, then either we regard them as 
separate facts, or we merely envisage one for our convenience 
as typical of the rest. As to any differences in the aspect of 
the object, as seen at the different times, we either abstract 
from these also, or, again, we regard the facts as absolutely 
discrete. But if we do so, we no longer regard them even as 
forming a series; or, to be exact, their character as a series 
is antecedent to, and irrelevant after, our selection of any one 
of them for examination as an act of perception. In other 
words, perceptions are, as such, only differentiated by their 
content. 

Just as present time is not a mere point, but has duration, 
past and future, from which we abstract for the given pur- 
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pose, so it is with perception. Present time may be con- 
ceived as a continuum, as long as it is an absolute continuum : 
qua present time it must not be divided. Thus we are apt to 
think of eternity as an all-comprehensive present, and also of 
the present as a mere point. So, by the help of two com- 
plementary abstractions, we think of perception as answering 
to a punctum individuationis, or else as a definitely extended 
continuum, which, in its final aspect, covers the whole range 
and the entire duration of conscious life. 

A perception, therefore, when we draw out the implica- 
tions of our reflexion upon it, appears as supertemporal. 
A perfect continuum is only, after all, a point; and a point, by 
virtue of having some content, is, from another standpoint, 
a continuum. We can call it a continuum when we view it as 
embracing, on its temporal side, a number of distinct occa- 
sions, and as the negation sub specie eternitatis of their distinct- 
ness. We call it a point when we think of it as answering 
to the individuality of its object. So let it be noted that the 
continuum does not contain the points, but is correlative with 
them. The notions of discreteness and continuity are not 
applicable to Reality as such merely in the same manner as 
they are applicable to any particular series. In the latter 
case, the discreteness is based on continuity, and continuity 
is the continuity of the discrete. But the units of Reality 
contain, each separately, the whole continuum, though in 
different aspects. These units must not be co-ordinated 
upon the same plane: for thus their character as absolute 
units is compromised. And the continuum cannot, like a 
sensible object, suffer internal differentiation without entirely 
disappearing. In short, perception has a unitary character 
which, brought into relation with time, appears either as that 
continuity of experience which is the bond of all particular 
spheres of knowledge, and ultimately of the whole conscious 
life of the individual—the principle of inclusion; or else as a 
principle of exclusion, corresponding to the being-for-self of 
the object. But, in fact, from both points of view it answers 
to individuality, if individuality is indeed the principle of 
unity which characterises an object, however complete ; and 
1s itself capable of being viewed either as exclusion or inclu- 
sion. But it would take us too far afield to pursue this line 
of thought. 

We may now pass on to our main line of argument, and 
through a slight recapitulation proceed to trace the scope of 
immediacy upon ever-ascending levels. We are at this point 
in a position to answer the question: How is it possible to 
recognise a perceptive side to all knowledge, even when per- 
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ception, both as to its genesis and as to its object, is highly 
complex and rational, and yet to leave room for the possi- 
bility of error? The main answer to this question lies of 
course in the doctrine defended recently by able writers, that 
the content of perception is fact. That position has been 
maintained in this discussion. But we may now treat the 
subject a little more fully. The impossibility of fulfilling the 
true conditions of reflexion will give us the starting-point 
required. 

When I correct a past impression, the very process of so 
doing has a moment of continuity with the impression. In 
trying the better to grasp its meaning, the percept so far is 
revived, and its character as past is actually cancelled by my 
revival of it. And if Ialso recall and reflect upon the fact of 
that past impression—the impression as a past event set in a 
context of past circumstances which are also more or less 
present to my mind—this representation cannot possibly fuse 
with the revived original percept ; and these two elements in 
reflexion, however mixed up, must be carefully distinguished 
in analysis. When I regard ideal revival in strict abstraction 
from any accompanying consciousness of the fact of the 
original perception as an event in my past, it merges entirely 
with the original perception. Yet the revival, considered as 
continued presentation, is absolutely necessary to the reflex- 
ion. So much so that these two elements cannot be regarded 
as merely alternating states, though the key to their true 
combination is lost. Knowledge of the past fact of the per- 
ception is only possible by virtue of a solidarity of the percep- 
tion with its retention by the imagination ; and this solidarity 
seems incompatible with that contraposition of self and object 
which reflexion requires. The represented state, as well as 
the original object, is a presentation or immediacy, until the 
apprehension becomes in its turn subject to reflexion. It is 
in the transition from the one plane of immediacy to the 
other that error is to be traced. It does not exist on any 
plane of presentation, but in the movement, as such, of the 
whole. But as error does not enter into our proper subject, 
there is no need to work out this suggestion. 

Without pressing the point, it may be questioned whether 
these transcendental considerations can permanently or 
legitimately be kept out of psychology itself. Certainly, for 
those who accept them, they are a warning against building 
any philosophy upon psychological abstractions. They point 
steadily and insistently to real external objects, in some sense 
or other, and to a real Ego. These concepts, however we 
may ignore them for immediate purposes, must always be 
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within call. But this mention of the real Ego leads to a 
further step in our inquiry. Although it is involved, surely, 
in the realistic view of percepts, we may also establish it by 
considerations illustrated by the very method of our discus- 
sion itself. 

We who believe in a real Ego are accustomed to trace its 
implications in the organisation and unification of our lower 
perceptual knowledge,—apperception, in the Kantian sense. 
But, so far, this process may seem, as it did to Kant, to 
require the regulative idea of a real Ego, and not its actual 
existence. This may stand so long as the idea of the apper- 
ceiving Ego, and that of its totwm cognitum, remain the terms 
of an ultimate reciprocity. But just because we can thus 
regard them as merely regulative, they at once become rela- 
tive to the individual Ego that correlates them for the 
purposes of its own intellectual and general satisfaction. 
This cannot be said to be merely included in the first corre- 
lation, for the latter as a whole is relative to the correlating 
Ego. For we must bear in mind that the unification by or 
in the Ego of the contents of its consciousness, is a corre- 
lation not of self and not-self, but of subject and object. The 
contents of the mind, even as such, fall on the object side; so 
the very process of their projection furnishes continual fresh 
material for itself. We are driven back ad infinitum upon 
higher levels of apperception, in which the positing Ego of a 
moment ago becomes itself an object posited in the same 
manner. If we do not fall back upon this higher appercep- 
tion, our very attempt to unify our consciousness produces 
only a fundamental cleavage. The two terms, however 
merely ideal and regulative, are at least regarded (however 
inconsistently) as if they were absolute and hypostatic, and 
as such they do not rest upon common ground. 

And even though we may adopt an empirical or Sensa- 
tionalist standpoint, the same unfathomable selfhood appears, 
as soon as we reflect upon that standpoint. For though the 
Ego may appear disintegrated by the denial of any inward 
connexions of its states, yet the very doctrine of relativity 
demands an individualism which has a suicidal implication of 
absoluteness. It can get rid of the Ego that the Sensationalist 
dissects, but not of the Ego that the Sensationalist is. His 
philosophy must itself submit to the relativity that it pro- 
claims, and it can only be relative to himself. So we get the 
indefinite regress as before. 

Whoever makes any allusion to an Ego or self may justly 
be called upon to explain what he means by the term. And 
it must have a meaning antecedent to the use that he makes 
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of it. If we accept it as an intuitional datum, it certainly 
has appeared prior to any analysis of consciousness that may 
use it, and will survive to the end. Otherwise, we may pos- 
tulate it as a regulative idea; but then, as we have seen, it 
must be postulated again and again ad infinitum. When we 
posit a self for which all the content of our consciousness 
exists, we create a new situation, which must be dealt with 
in the same manner. This method is not unsound ; nay, just 
because it is positively inevitable to bare abstract thought, it 
reveals the unfathomable depth of the Ego. And this 
amounts to a surrender to intuitional Realism. For it is 
quite enough that abstract thought is unable to get rid of 
the Ego. It leaves us to conceive it as real without let or 
hindrance; for the merest suggestion of the invalidity of 
the notion would have to rest upon a positive ground of 
doubt; and if no such ground is afforded by abstract thought, 
then there is none at all. Intuitionalism, by its very mean- 
ing, is its own support, and can always throw the burden of 
proof upon its opponents. And the fact that it is impossible 
to get rid of the real Ego except by arbitrarily arrested 
reflexion leaves it as a secure possession for all who claim it 
as a datum of consciousness. 

Returning now to the subject of perception, we cannot 
fail to see how, upon these principles, the implication of a 
transcendent Ego forms the middle term between any per- 
ception and our subsequent reflexion upon it. When I 
disengage the fact of a past presentation as a fact from the 
mere continued apprehension of the object, I view from 
without, not merely the presentation, but my own Ego. This 
appears so soon as the reflexion itself becomes subject to 
reflexion. And if it be questioned whether we are not thus, 
in our second reflexion, guilty of the psychologist’s fallacy, 
I reply that in raising this question we are only falling back 
upon yet a higher plane of reflexion. Each plane is true 
relatively to what is below, and is itself relative to the plane 
above ; while our very recognition of this regress establishes 
a theory of reflexion and perception as only relatively dis- 
tinct. Each plane has its element of truth, which, if it 
answers to the exigencies of the concrete social individual in 
the given situation, is by consequence the essential element, 
and the idea is essentially true. And note that we do not at 
each stage move farther and farther away from the original 
perception, but rather draw out its implications and correct 
the inadequacies of our earlier interpretations of it. 

Now, it follows easily from all this that the Ego must be 
conceived as transcendental, not only in respect of con- 
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sciousness as a whole, but in respect of each fact of percep- 
tion. For to attain to that synthesis of continuity and 
contraposition which is the implication of the meaning of 
perception, in any one instance of its occurrence, would be 
nothing less than to realise our transcendental and eternal 
selfhood. So we may speak of that selfhood as implicated in 
every perception ; always remembering, however, that this 
form of expression is merely relative to our temporal position. 
The eternal self is actual ; and it is just because the temporal 
self is an abstraction, that the latter cannot extricate itself 
from the contradictions of its abstract standpoint, so long as 
it elects to live and think without adequate acknowledgment 
of the fact of its own abstractness. I think it is very im- 
portant to recognise an ontological as well as an epistemo- 
logical meaning of the term ‘‘ abstract”. 

The above is a doctrine of the immanence of the Ego in 
its states. The soul-essence is not behind its manifestations, 
so long as these are regarded, not in groups, but in respect of 
their totality: it is im them. And yet it is also a doctrine of 
transcendency, when we have regard to each separate state, 
and even to the whole temporal life. It may claim therefore 
to be a solution of an obstinate antinomy. And these charac- 
teristics of the Ego have been reconciled by tracing the 
implication—in the sense just defined—of a transcendental, 
or eternal, sphere of experience; and this experience is not 
merely postulated but connected with memory and discursive 
thought on a definite principle to which we are led by the 
very meaning of perception. This principle I have endeay- 
oured—in a hard struggle with the limitations of verbal 
expression, and my own in particular—to set forth and 
defend. It may seem paradoxical to ask for belief in actual, 
not merely potential, selfhood, existing in its own sphere of 
perception, yet really one with the temporal self that lives a 
separate life. But so long as we avoid inconsistencies we 
need not be afraid of paradoxes. In this case we have only 
to remember that the principle of separation lies on the side 
of the temporal self, the principle of unity on that of the 
eternal. We can thus think, for instance, of death, not as a 
projection to a strange sphere, much less as a shock that 
weakens the continuity of personal existence; but, on the 
contrary, as an expansion or an awakening. Such a thought 
is, of course, an old and very familiar one; but in this article 
I have endeavoured to indicate the real principle of the con- 
tinuity between the lower and the higher plane of personal 
life, as well as to vindicate the reality of the higher. 

A final word upon another aspect of our conclusion. 
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Philosophy, regarded as reflexion upon reflexion, is in truth 
a restoration of immediacy. We may arrange a scale, roughly, 
as follows :— 

1. Sense perception. 

2. Reflexion, as in ordinary life, upon percepts; that is 
to say, revival with some sort of consciousness of the 
subjective conditions of the original perception. 

3. Reflexion upon perception as such (as in psychology, 
and in such philosophy as uses psychological ab- 
stractions without criticism). 

4, Reflexion upon reflexion as such, which should lead— 
on these principles—to the recognition of a limitation 
which may be expressed either (a) as the impossibility 
of eliminating the present personal equation, or (b) 
obversely, as the impossibility of reaching the ab- 
solute inwardness of past mental states. 

Now, in each case reflexion itself is, as it were, a percep- 
tion: it has just such an immediacy as perception has; and 
it can be corrected afterwards only in the sense in which 
perceptions can be corrected. Reflexion thus appears as the 
superposition of different planes of perception. And, so re- 
garded, it is not the conscious application of principles which 
the mind brings with it over against its subject-matter. For 
the subject-matter at each given stage embraces the totwm 
cognitum, internal as well as external. This, envisaged as 
such, is an immediacy. We open our eyes, so to speak, upon 
the presented complex—our universe, psychic and external ; 
we make it an object of attention. But in this very act the 
presentation is transformed. The subject-object relationship 
asserts itself further back, as the presupposition of this very 
fact of apperception. Thus knowledge never for an instant 
drops the thread of immediacy. And, indeed,—as modern 
psychology recognises—there is no form of knowledge which 
cannot be described, from one side, in terms of immediacy. 
We have feelings of relationships: of meanings: of truth. 
And such feelings provide their own standards,—set and 
answer their own problems. We simply rise (if we will to 
rise at all) to higher levels along the line of a self-transform- 
ing immediacy. We can impose nothing upon the presenta- 
tions which they do not disclose from within themselves as 
we view them from ascending planes. 

We need make no attempt to get outside this feeling-sphere. 
The sense of relativity which troubles us only provokes the 
consciousness of an absolute standard, and this consciousness 
continually empties itself into the total presentation: for the 
very suggestion of subjectivity is itself subjective, and we 
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speedily perceive that it arises from that very feeling-total 
which it leads us to suspect. All we need is to preserve the 
totality of the presentation by a continual self-projection 
into it, whenever challenged; and the distinction between 
the relative and the absolute standard is transcended. And 
this movement within immediacy is at once the complement 
and the justification of the rich and fixed possessions of in- 
tuitional life. 

The antinomy that confronts reflexion in respect of its 
subject-matter, already discussed, applies to all planes of 
reflexion, and so to philosophy as such in its attempt to 
interpret life. 'The more thoroughly it investigates the root 
of Being and Thought, the more this antinomy comes to 
light. The philosopher’s subject-matter is never a proper 
subject-matter, for his handling of it is itself a part of it; he 
is continuous with it: and therefore the reciprocity of true 
presentation is absent. Or, viewed in another light, it is out- 
side himself in such a way that he cannot see into it: for he 
views that which is by hypothesis a concrete whole from an 
abstract and formal standpoint. This is true of all abstract 
thought that consistently endeavours to understand first 
principles. I will not here discuss the consistency of Eim- 
piricism in dealing with them at all. 

But, as I have tried to show, there is a way out of the 
difficulty. We may make this antinomy itself the very prin- 
ciple of our construction. For though stated formally, it 
seems to throw us back upon an endless regress, it reveals a 
continuity of experience, a line of immediacy which is the 
line of truth. If the pure ratiocination moves on in its 
breathless course and never allows us to sit down and con- 
template, yet wherever along this line of immediacy we can 
contemplate, we may. For immediacy is just the principle that 
reason has vindicated—to its own embarrassment: and the 
apparent stress to which we have seen reason reduced in 
consequence of this vindication, in reality only vindicates the 
vindication. For if pure reason is not truly constructive, 
then it has no goal of its own: that is, its only good is the 
confession that it has none. And just as I have maintained 
that on the first plane, perceptions are not as such the ma- 
terial of thought-construction, so, on the plane of philosophy 
itself, thought can only discover, not produce. Its crowning 
synthesis is yet an experience, a presentation. And the re- 
gressive process itself takes place within the whole of ex- 
perience, and is itself experienced. We should never discuss 
it at all, but for the sake of fixed ideals and abiding purposes 
for which we think and live. In this process itself we cannot, 
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of course, get outside philosophy. But philosophy itself is 
in us: it is an element in our entire spiritual organism. 

This method touches empiricism, especially of the type of 
Prof. Dewey’s, on the one side, and speculative Rationalism 
on the other. Yet it is to be sharply distinguished from 
both. Keeping close to experience throughout, never seeking 
to explain content through form, it is yet not satisfied to 
trace the line of experience along one level: it ascends by a 
process of subsumption of lower planes into those higher 
planes which their very completion reveals; and meanwhile 
self-consciousness, neither abstracted from experiences in 
general nor dissipated among them, makes a corresponding 
advance, at once reaching new depths and winning new con- 
tent. Unlike empiricism, therefore, we deal in experience- 
totals. The totwm cognitum of each moment is itself a unit, 
though, when recognised as such, it is at once taken up intoa 
higher unit. Our movement is analogous to geometrical, as 
distinguished from arithmetical, progression. In this way it 
is at once transcendental and experiential. 

And so, on the other hand, it is no variety of Hegelianism. 
It does not fail us in face of the antithesis between the 
temporal and the eternal order. It is essentially a movement 
of the matter of intuition. The time-order is not a sphere 
of expression for a timeless logical process. It belongs to 
the very principle of that process. And at the same time, 
by virtue of our intuitional basis, we can include the temporal 
order in the eternal, as Rationalism, abstracting from the 
varieties and movements of experience, can never do. Our 
Absolute is thus no more Spinozistic than it is Hegelian. 

Thus, not content with finding organic unity through and 
in philosophy, at length philosophy itself enters into organic 
union with the general sphere of experience as such. And 
within experience itself there is an unbroken continuity be- 
tween the content of sense perception and that supreme 
cosmic intuition which, in one form or another, constitutes 
the spiritual being of man. 
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IV.—PRAGMATIC REALISM. 
By D. L. Murray. 


I. 


Tue worth of a new philosophy must be tested by its efficacy 
in solving old problems, which have hitherto proved obstinate. 
Pragmatism least of all philosophic methods can be slow to 
accept such a challenge. Its claim to ‘truth’ is a claim to 
usefulness, usefulness in clearing up philosophic perplexities, 
at least wherever these perplexities spring from questions of 
vital human interest. 

The perennial controversy between Realism and Idealism 
invites the application of pragmatic principles. In its old 
shape it promised to be as interminable as it was unprogres- 
sive. The Idealist theory grew to be the parent trunk of a 
large philosophic progeny, whose intestine discords it must 
be said rather discredited the family. Over against them 
each generation produced its New Realisins to carry on the 
stubborn fight. 

This pertinacity is not surprising. The point at issue 
could not well be weightier. What we believe to be the 
ground plan of the universe is in question. Are we, as 
Realists advise, to stand at awe-stricken attention, in a 
pantheon of immutable eternal Realities? Or shall we say 
with the Idealists that it is our fate to contemplate the un- 
folding of a Universal Mind of which our ‘ realities’ are but 
the passing fancies ? Or can we dare to believe that men are 
more ‘‘ masters of their fates”’ than is consistent with either 
of these outlooks, and that the world may some day be to us 
very much what we can make of it? However these ques- 
tions may be answered it is our eternal destinies which are 
at stake. Our hopes of the future depend on the view' we 
take of our powers and prerogatives in the scheme of things, 
and not less on our convictions as to the intimacy or foreign- 
ness of the world at large, the chances of its being rationally 
ordered by the work of a purposive activity. Considerations 
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of this kind force the Idealist controversy prominently to the 
front, and any fresh methodological doctrine must burn to 
exercise itself upon it. Hence the inquiry which must now 
become our theme. 


II. 


At the very outset of investigation we come upon a stand- 
point known as ‘naive realism’. It means the realism of 
everyday life which we all share, upon which we are de- 
pendent for our ordinary estimate of things. It has been 
admirably described by the newest expositor of New Realism, 
Prof. Fullerton of Columbia University. He says :—! 

“Tt can scarcely be regarded as without significance that 
men generally find themselves compelled to distinguish con- 
stantly between ideas and things and to mark the distinction 
by using different expressions when they are referring to the 
one or to the other. Every man would regard it as absurd 
to talk of a dream image confined within the walls of a real 
material bottle, of an imagined knife lying upon a real table, 
of his neighbour’s percept (assuming him to know what is 
meant by the word percept) transfixed and held up to view on 
the point of a fork.” 

And he goes on to show how important a part ‘things’ as 
distinct from ‘thoughts’ play in constituting experience 
when he declares :— * 

“Tt is to a knowledge of this order of phenomena (i.e. the 
order of objective realities) that physical science endeavours 
to attain. It is position in this order that we try to determine 
when we ask regarding the place and time of anything. All 
our measurements come back to this. When we ask how 
big an object is we do not mean to determine how big it 
looks to this man or that under these circumstances or under 
those. We refer to its size relatively to other things in the 
physical order. And when we ask when something happened 
we always refer to this same order. How shall we measure 
the time which has elapsed since Columbus discovered 
America? By physical changes; by revolutions of the sun. 
How shall I measure the time which has elapsed since I sat 
down at this desk to write? By looking at the clock before 
me. 

Passages like these which place in so clear a light the 
truth that in life we have to reckon with an ‘other,’ a 
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something outside our immediate control which we cannot 
shift about the board as we can our ideas, passages like these 
are enough to enamour a pragmatist for ever of Realism. 
The contention of naive Realism is indeed undeniable so far 
as it goes. But Prof. Fullerton himself admits that it will 
not go all the way. He concedes that’ ‘‘ as our experiences 
of things differ according to the relation of our senses to 
them, so we have every reason to believe that the experiences 
of different minds differ. The colour-blind man does not see 
what I see. The experience of the world, if we may call it 
such, enjoyed by lower creatures in their descending series 
probably varies more and more widely from my own. What 
the world may seem like to possible higher creatures I may 
try to guess, but I can be sure of little save that a difference 
must be expected. Does it not seem true then that what 
the world is perceived to be is a function of the creature ex- 
periencing the world. ... There appear to be so many 
external worlds all unlike each other and each chained to the 
senses of some perceiving creature. Where in all this is the 
world?” 

This fatal short-coming of naive realism is thoroughly 
brought out by another writer in the same volume, Prof. 
Miller. He points out that— ” “‘ matter is a realm of aspects 
and these aspects congenial enough in succession and alter- 
nation will not fit together to form in one total a coherent 
world”’, 

A writing desk (e.g.)— * ‘‘ as a light brown total or unit, the 
desk as a complex combination of drawers and compartments 
to the right and left, the desk as a wilderness of wood fibre, 
the desk, if you will, as a host of ordered molecules or atoms, 
are different desks and will in no-wise go together. . . . The 
incompatibility is logical. A continuous polished brown 
surface is not a fibrous or a granulated surface. A marshal- 
ling of what we scientifically mean by molecules is not that 
we familiarly mean by a desk.” 

And he concludes most justifiably :* ‘‘ My only reason for 
not accepting naive realism as a sufficient metaphysic of 
matter is that. there is no such theory. It is more naive 
than we thought.” 

We may feel sure then that Metaphysical Realism will 
not smoothly be deduced from the everyday realism which, 
as pragmatists, we so heartily accepted. And—alas !—we 
shall find that most attempts hitherto made to deduce it lead 
to conclusions from which the pragmatic spirit recoils in 
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dismay. Let us consider some of the methods which may 
be adopted. 

A. Let us take first a line of Realistic argument which is 
the simplest, the most uncompromising and the most re- 
pellent of them all. Experience, it is urged, reveals objective 
realities, although it teems with impostors. The business 
of unmasking these is tiresome and perhaps hopeless. None 
the less the realities are there all right underneath. Nobody 
may ever get at any of them, but they are there none the 
less for faith to grasp. They are singularly like the display 
of fireworks which Ko-Ko told Nanki-Poo would signalise 
the night after his execution. ‘‘ You won’t see them, but 
they’ll be there all the same,” he said reassuringly. The 
Realist comforts himself with the reflexion that there may 
be countless realities which no one knows, and which no 
one ever has known. 

This attitude is very depressing to non-realists. Idealists 
at any rate have always felt it to be so. But it was really 
hopeless to argue. If people wish to hunt ‘“ Snarks,’’ why 
shouldn’t they? Is it not their own fault if they come upon 
a ‘‘Boojum”? The right course is cheerfully to invest 
the Realist with the ownership of as many acres of Never- 
Never-Land as he may demand, and then persuade him to 
return to business and treat of Reality as known. No genial 
mind tries to put a stop to the making of innocuous fairy 
tales. Only in philosophy, if we mean to get on, we must 
adhere to the methodological postulate that what can’t be 
known shan’t count. As Prof. Fullerton himself puts it:} 
“The Realist should frankly admit that the only external 
world about which it can be profitable to talk at all is an 
external world revealed in experience”. A Pragmatist will 
cordially agree, and methodologically assume the right to 
describe an ‘external world’ about which it is not “ profit- 
able to talk at all,” as “non-existent” for the purpose of 
his inquiry. 

B. We fall back then upon those Reals which are not too 
shy to unveil to us, and again we are met by the tantalising 
problem which of the ‘ perceptions’ belonging to me or any 
one else are genuine revelations of immovable Realities, and 
which are subjective, mere appearances, hallucinations. It 
would be a cause of joy to the Realist (but not equally toa 
Pragmatist who was dissatisfied with things as they are) if 
the true Realities were unmistakably hall-marked to prevent 
fraud and delusion. But dis aliter visum, and the Realist 
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must retire upon his postulate that there is somewhere amid 
the froth of appearances (probably at the bottom) a solid 
rock of Reality, eternally valid and impregnable. 


This postulate however lies exposed to the following 
criticism. It can only be used in two ways, and of these 
the one is futile and the other destructive of the progress of 
knowledge.’ 

(a) The first way of using the postulate that there is an 
absolute Reality is as follows. We may believe that it exists 
but hesitate to identify it with any of the ‘realities’ which 
our discoveries from time to time propose to us. This we 
may do bearing in mind that the nature of scientific reality 
is, as Dr. Schiller says,” ‘‘ not rigid but plastic and capable of 
development; not absolute or unconditionally real, but re- 
lative to our experience and dependent on the state of our 
own knowledge, while our conception of it changes and so 
often reduces to unreality what had long been accepted as 
real”, 

To quote an incisive passage of Prof. Dewey’s®: “‘ Historic- 
ally in every scientific inquiry there has been relegation of 
accepted meanings to the limbo of mere ideas; there has 
been a passage of some of the accepted facts into the region of 
mere hypothesis and opinion. Conversely there has been a 
continued issuing of ideas from the region of hypotheses and 
theories into that of facts, of accepted objective and meaning- 
ful contents.” This progress he reminds us is “ an absolute 
monstrosity from the point of view of the epistemology 
which assumes a thought in general on one side and a reality 
in general on the other”. 


The moral of all this is that it is better to leave the 
Absolute Reality hypothesis discreetly in the background, 
and not to stake its reputation upon any particular fact which 
may crumble under the weight of so tremendous a claim. 
But if this is so, is the postulate any less ornamental than 
the archaic cannon which adorn the ramparts of our old 
castles? Should we be able to use it when real fighting is 
the order of the day ? 

(0) If on the other hand we do boldly utilise it, it acts as 
a deadly guillotine on knowledge. The ‘facts’ upon which 
it has descended immediately lose life—and decline hence- 
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forth to disintegrate themselves, when required, into other 
syntheses. They remain stark and stiff where they were 
struck, and you can never stir them up to take their part 
or remove them to make a better order. For are they not 
eternally real and is not that enough? Thus it has actually 
happened that a thick fog of sterilising conservatism has 
settled down upon the field of philosophy. It impedes the 
progress of the new Humanist method not by argument but 
by anathema. We see herein the postulate of Absolute 
Reality in action. It is impious scepticism to tamper with 
any Absolute Reality once accepted, and insolence to inquire 
into its paternity. 


ITI. 


But at this point we may justly be checked. The difficulties 
inherent in naive Realism, it will be said, are not removed by 
tilting at other people’s solutions. Prof. Fullerton’s question 
may be re-echoed. ‘‘ There appear to be so many external 
worlds . .. Where . . . is the real world?” 

Can we not reply, ‘‘ Nowhere as yet”? Has every man 
then got his own? What if he has? Why should we be 
upset by the gorgeous spectacle of multitudinous estimates 
of reality? ‘‘ Every man his own world’’ is a good enough 
position to start from. Of course it can only be a jumping- 
off ground. Unless we wish to be philosophic Robinson 
Crusoes we must set out to build up a common world: but 
we need not build a skyscraper. Jerry-building is likely to 
be as unsatisfactory here as elsewhere. How is it possible to 
decide between the man we call ‘colour-blind’ and ourselves 
—and is it necessary to effect more than a compromise with 
him? There will be no difficulty until we come to the 
social problem of making him recognise (say) a red danger 
signal. Then, to meet that practical case and for those cir- 
cumstances, we shall have to persuade the colour-blind man 
that he is wrong—wrong that is from the pragmatic not the 
absolute point of view, wrong because he cannot effect a 
practical adjustment which we can,—wrong on the railway 
line, not wrong at the bar of the Eternal Truth. 

This is a fair specimen of the way in which we may con- 
ceive the objectively real order of experience to grow up. 
The ‘real’ thing is a coincidence of various people’s percep- 
tions, similar enough to enable them in practical life to speak 
of perceiving the same. Such a serviceable coincidence of 
perceptions may well (and for practical purposes must) be 
called a single real object; only we must be scrupulous to 
not let it crystallise: we must keep it sufficiently plastic in 
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idea to admit of having new developments assimilated to it 
and obsolete elements in it purged away. Thus to recur to 
our example, should the colour-blind perish from the face of 
the globe, trees would be ‘ unequivocally’ green where now 
they ‘really’ (if we wish to be accurate) partake both of 
greenness and (to the ‘deranged’ colour sense) of greyness. 
Instead then of idolising certain people’s aspects of reality 
or arbitrarily putting a premium on certain of our own varied 
perceptions (saying for instance that the ‘ real’ blade of grass 
is the one seen through the microscope and not the one seen 
at the entrance to the field), instead of plunging into this 
confusion, let us make bold to conceive a ‘reality’ sufficiently 
tractable to bear all these aspects—each in its proper place. 
For of course it would be disastrous to draw no distinction 
between the‘ real’ and the ‘unreal’. Only whatever the reality 
we predicate, it must be held to be related to the purpose and 
context of the judgment. When I want to paint a picture, 
the real grass is the grass I see looking at the field from a 
determinate distance. The real grass for the botanist is the 
grass held a few inches from the eyes, or as looked at under 
the magnifying glass. The fixation and harmonisation of 
these different aspects of the real, each reached by a purposive 
course of activity, will in the end form my settled objective 
reality, while from the wider standpoint—since I desire to 
share my reality with you—objective reality will be the pro- 
duct of an attempt to fit my reality together with yours so as 
to satisfy us both—though probably we should both be con- 
tent with something less than completely identical reality,— 
which would be a state of things as dull as it is impossible. 
But here we may be accused of going back on the originally 
admitted distinction between ‘thought’ and ‘things’. The 
process we have described, it may be said, would serve well 
enough for an account of the manipulation of our ideas so 
as to get people to ‘think the same,’ but you cannot treat 
reality in that way, for reality is something independent, 
which resists assault as often as it submits to be moulded. 
Well, it is perfectly true that the external world is ‘ resistant,’ 
but there are no indications in it as to where precisely in its 
composition the granite is mixed with the sand; nor have we 
any reason for thinking that it is anywhere of adamant. 
And so methodologically it is better always to assume that 
the particular bit of it we want to change is susceptible of 
change. We find out by trying; though often, no doubt, we 
do accept particular objects as practically indissoluble for us. 
To believe that reality must just be ‘found’ by every one 
and that nobody can alter it, is only the result of a postulate, 
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and it is as reasonable to postulate a hard-headed man oper- 
ating on a ‘soft,’ as a soft-headed man operating on a 
‘hard,’ reality. ‘Not quite,’ it may be replied. To some 
extent reality may be changeable and different for individuals. 
But there must be a fixed law somewhere, otherwise reality 
would be as subjective as ideas, and by being ‘all things to 
all men,’ end by becoming contradictory and nothing at all, 
Reality may be at bottom what Aristotle called #d», potenti- 
ality mainly,! waiting for us to work it into shape. But it 
cannot be potentiality and nothing else. To be anything it 
had always to be something, and it cannot now tolerate con- 
tradictory theories as to its essence without becoming nothing 
again. 

"There is much force in this contention from a metaphysical 
standpoint, but we are approaching realms whose pragmatic 
interest is slight. Is not this tpwrn bAn, which we never 
meet with, almost as negligible as the unknowable reality 
we had previously rejected? Might we not be lazy and re- 
fuse to adjust innocuous contradictions between the views of 
A and of B so long as it works for A to think a thing to be 
(M) and works for B to think it to be its opposite (N), seeing 
that metaphysics has not yet been evacuated of all puzzles. 
Moreover is not strictly what is called a ‘contradiction’ 
merely a conflict of opinion about a problem not yet solved ? 
A thinks reality should be called M, B insists that it should 
be N, but until they get to the end of knowing, who can 
tell? Anyhow it is no harder to think reality in this sense 
contradictory than to be asked to contemplate either the 
creation of the dA» or its eternal existence. 

Or we might take refuge in an ultra-pluralistic metaphysic 
and believe that every self actually had its own world and 
that we just telegraphed our movements to each other, as 
men might do while encased in submarine boats of similar 
pattern.2 Of course such a philosophy would present ‘diffi- 
culties,’ but so do the established metaphysics. A difficulty 
does not grow less real, though it may grow less annoying, 
as it grows older (a truth which intellectualism seems un- 
willing to acknowledge). The point is that it is better for a 
system to be methodologically fruitful and metaphysically 
tangled than to be metaphysically elegant and methodologi- 
cally impotent. 

Actually however the recognition that the mpwty vAn 
which we make into reality is susceptible of much variation 
1See Dr. Schiller in Personal Idealism, p. 60. ; 
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need not drag in its train metaphysical confusion. For 
though what we call ‘matter’ is no doubt of rigid character, 
yet if ‘matter’ be only a result of the interaction between 
selves and cosmic forces, or better still between selves and 
cosmic personalities or a single personality, the scruple 
vanishes. For the Force (x) interacting with one person may 
set up a different result from what it does when it interacts 
with another person. And more obviously the same person 
may be an angel to you and (alas!) a tigress to me ! 

At any rate the value of the pragmatic method is not 
lessened by assuming that the reality we have to deal with 
has rigid mountain ranges of its own and won’t stand just 
anything from us, for we are certainly at liberty to believe 
that if we will only set to work there are highways to be 
made in it down which every reasonable desire may march 
to its fulfilment. 


IV. 


If by development on these lines we can transform naive 
realism into a philosophy satisfactory to us, it will clearly be 
unnecessary to go into the complications of idealistic attempts 
to solve the problem of Reality in itself. Idealism only seems 
to put back the ultimate unintelligibility, in which all systems 
end, a step or two—and these steps seem a waste of effort. 

When we had referred reality back to mp@tn try, We con- 
fessedly rested on a conception which would not bear much 
resting on. If it was anything more than an ideal limit to 
the infinite regress involved in the search for causes, it was 
nothing we could describe, since the moment we came to 
know it it would need to be taken up ipso facto into the sub- 
jective purpose-driven functioning of mind in which it was 
re-made. Like Mill’s ‘permanent possibilities of sensation,’ 
the vAn amounted to a mere idealisation of our present pro- 
cesses of working over our experience. What then do we 
really mean when we say that there once was a ‘ glacial 
epoch’? We only mean that our experience now is such 
that it is best explained by a belief (pragmatically confirmed 
in every moment of our lives) that reality has had a history 
and that a glacial epoch occurred in that history. This pain- 
ful experience therefore would presumably have been ours, 
had we entered into the world process at that stage, and this 
whole history is so essentially knit up with the reality of our 
present world, that it is as real as it and as real as we. 

The Idealist however professes to give us something far 
Superior to such a mist-wraith as this 0An seems to be. A 
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mere potentiality, he sagely observes, is in effect nothing. 
(Aristotle has said so, and he sees it.) He then propounds 
to us a Universal Thinker accompanying the whole march 
of cosmic evolution by marking time. By this metaphysical 
aid such primitive astronomical projections as (to quote Dr. 
Rashdall) ‘the molten planet or the contracting nebula’ may 
pass from the disputable rank of possible experiences to an 
assured position in actual experience. But are not the gains 
of such a theory too illusory ? If we could take it for granted 
that the Universal Mind viewed its reality in all respects as 
we view ours, we might possibly speak of the ‘ glacial epoch’ 
as actual and our views thereof as rooted in reality by the 
vicarious meditations of a Universal Mind. But since of 
the minds we know no two take reality quite in the same way, 
do we not need some further assurance either that the Uni- 
versal Mind’s view of the ‘ glacial age’ validates the views of 
any one of us by coinciding with them, or that it embraces 
those of all of us, or that it can embrace even any of them? 
The first alternative would imply that some fortunate (but 
happily undetected) mortal had attained to absolute truth on 
the matter; but this would only hold out an infinitesimal 
hope of confirmation to any one’s view, and anyhow seems 
hardly probable, and is certainly no necessity of thought. 
The second seems hardly compatible with the personality of the 
Universal Mind, and indeed seems impiously to degrade it 
into the universal receptacle for all thoughts, however wicked 
and foolish, The third is suggested by the difficulty of under- 
standing how a Universal Mind if it is conceived as timeless, 
as so many Idealists insist on conceiving it, can think such 
things as ‘ glacial epochs’ at all. 

The obstinate old problem, which intellectualistic Realism 
failed to resolve, here sweeps back upon the intellectualistic 
Idealist. The contradictions inherent in the collective ex- 
perience of men are as perplexing as ever. To suggest, as 
Idealism seems to do, that they are clumsy attempts to cog- 
nise through a veil darkly the pattern-world seen by the 
Absolute immediately opens up again the black gulf (‘ Plato’s 
chasm,’ Dr. Schiller has christened it) between things as 
they truly are and things as they truly seem to be, may be, 
and somehow (it is declared) must be, a gulf which epistem- 
ology is invoked to fill, but which hitherto has gaped unpro- 
pitiated by the sacrifice of scores of philosophic Curtii. In 
effect you may call your ideally unified reality an unknowable 
thought instead of an unknowable thing—but what advance 
have you made thereby ?_ Just as our Realism admitted that 
the imagined sum of individual experiences would combine 
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into no conceivable world, so must not Idealism grant that 
the Absolute experience, in which all our different ways of 
envisaging our surroundings are reconciled, would be nothing 
either knowable or experienceable by us? The epistem- 
ological surd is not eliminated. Herein intellectualists, 
whether Realists or Idealists, fall under the same arraignment. 
They try to explain the known by reference to the unknow- 
able—an unprofitable quixotism. 

Our own 7pw@tn brAn involves no doubt the mystery of all 
beginnings, but then it is a mystery which may be cleared up 
in the end because every step in the progress of humanity 
does something to clear it up. The jolts and discordances 
which prevent men from understanding each other are in 
the eyes of pragmatic realists only symptoms of a work half 
done—intrusions of a #An not yet forced into harmonious 
shapes. The difference between the humanist and idealistic 
position comes to be this. Humanism starts from the known 
and evident to man and thence purposes by clear and easily- 
tested courses (viz., the method of working out individual 
cognitive satisfaction) to reduce the irrational in the ex- 
periences of society to harmony and order. 

Idealism on the contrary starts with an ideal it has some- 
how jumped to, and, when it tries to interpret our facts 
thereby, finds antinomies which baffle it. It comes then in 
the end to declare that the intruding fragments of the Ab- 
solute’s own hidden cosmos must not be expected to operate 
successfully in the chaotic gloom of a phenomenal shadow- 
world. They are true but useless, too good to be true of our 
experience. Human knowledge, useful knowledge, which 
fits us like a glove, and enables us to control things effectively, 
is at fault. It is mere appearance, the clearer it looks the 
more illusory it is. Our only salvation is to take refuge in 
what we can never quite attain, and to lose ourselves in the 
splendour of the Absolute Experience. Our faith may then 
be justified by insisting on the short-comings of human 
knowledge and on the self-contradictoriness of appearance ; 
and thus we may finally condemn as tainted by ultimate inco- 
herence, all we seemed to know, all that gave us the notion 
of reason and truth, viz., the whole effective knowledge of 
phenomenal reality,—of the world in which we actually live. 

This point must be relentlessly pressed home upon 
Idealism. It is an extraordinary paradox thus to put the 
explanation of the cosmos in its hyper-cosmic elements. 
For if the Absolute is to be kept ‘ pure,’ it must steer clear 
of humanity. Yet if it is to be really absolute, it must really 
include the totality of reality, all the crimes and horrors, the 
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follies, errors and illusions that are and were and ever shall 
be. If then it is to be identified with God, does not a most 
repulsive notion of the Deity ensue? God is there to account 
for the least valuable portions of experience, viz., those which 
the selective nature of human thought has rejected. They 
are God’s concern just because they are not ours. Whatever 
we have no use for, because we cannot handle it, we relegate 
to his care. But who can feel any true reverence for a deity 
whose chief attribute is the power of retaining the rubbish, 
which the progress of thinking casts aside? Furthermore 
since the days of Plato Idealists have added enormously to 
the duties and degradation of the Absolute’s post. For the 
whole mass of opinions or errors, fantasies, fads, crazes, mad- 
nesses, not to mention the whole mass of vice which is 
‘ignorance’ (which Plato in his desperation tried to ascribe 
to a ‘matter’ which ‘was not’), have now to take up their 
eternal abode in the Absolute’s bosom. Not only is he all- 
knowing of the discords of the universe, he is also the im- 
partial sustainer of whatsoever thoughts and things human 
minds can no longer waste their time over. Surely it is 
better to keep ‘God’ pure from such contamination. Is not 
even Aristotle’s god, who resolutely concentrated his atten- 
tion upon his own perfection and was incapable of taking 
cognizance of anything inferior, is not this celestial Super- 
man a worthier object of worship than an Absolute whose 
all-inclusiveness turns him into a dust-collector of the 
universe ? 

Whatever may be thought of this, the epistemological de- 
fect of Idealism, viz., its irrelevance to human thinking re- 
mains. It is worth while on this head to recall the admissions 
of even so moderate an Idealist as Dr. Rashdall. He grants 
that such terms as pleasure and pain applied to his persona- 
lised universal thinker are but symbols, and adds:! ‘ But 
then so I should contend in a sense is thought”. If we 
admit that in any sense the Universal Thought is not as ours, 
do we not throw an incalculable doubt upon the stability 
which the Absolute was invoked to impart to our mental 
constructions ? 

Idealists may still urge that it is better to refer reality to 
some kind of thought, even to one not strictly knowable, 
than to a matter which ex hypothesi lacks every quality of the 
matter we actually come into contact with. But how far 
does Idealism really dissipate the obscurity which hangs round 
the notion of a ‘reality not-ourselves’? For if that idea 


1 Personal Idealism, p. 387. 
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fades when cut adrift from the notion of a thinking subject, 
so equally does the idea of an objectless mind collapse, if we 
try to fasten attention on it. The Absolute Mind then must 
throughout its existence have had objects: it could not have 
created them, because without them it would not have been 
amind. Objects therefore could not have come into being 
by the creative will even of a Divine Mind: they must have 
existed eternally. But if so, may not the Divine Mind itself 
be forced to take a realistic view of the eternal objects with 
which it is confronted? How could it, even as described by 
Idealists, be an Idealist itself ? 

The application of the Pragmatic Method to this persistent 
controversy shows how truly Prof. James declared it to be 
a mode of settling metaphysical disputes which would other- 
wise prove interminable. The Pragmatic orientation of mind 
lets in daylight upon most confusions. In this instance we 
have turned away from the empty debates about the void 
where thinking ceases and consistently weighed reality by 
its importance to ourselves. That was why we championed 
naive Realism, with its practical distinction between 
‘thought’ and ‘things’. Dismissing then as_ useless for 
human purposes, the query what reality there was beyond the 
realm of knowledge, we faced the more pressing difficulty, in- 
herent in Realism, of how it is possible to believe in a real world 
in face of the conflicting individual variation of the world’s 
contents. This perplexity we resolved by acknowledging the 
validity of every presentation of the universe, so long as it 
satisfied its individual holder. That this theory does not 
lead to individualistic anarchy we showed by drawing atten- 
tion to the de facto resemblances in our private estimates of 
things. These we urged constituted a common world, formed 
or in process of formation, and we hinted that part of life’s 
ideal was the extension of these possibilities of common 
action—only uttering a warning against the suppression of 
personal interests for the sake of mere ‘ uniformity of Truth’. 
The plastic view of ‘reality’ thus enounced we illustrated 
by use of the symbol or ‘ideal limit’ of zpwrn id derived 
from Aristotle. This party tidy we considered a simpler 
way of expressing the mystery of the ‘beyond’ than the 
clumsy idealistic device of an Absolute Thinker, who drags 
in countless difficulties of his own and epistemologically only 
throws doubt and discredit on all our knowledge. 

Pragmatic Realism appears then as a blend. It borrows 
from naive Realism its fundamental distinction between 
thing and idea, from idealism its view of the dependence of 
our reality on our thought (which however it construes 
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voluntaristically). It rejects the common Realisms and 
Idealisms, alike when they fall into either of the errors of 
(1) denying that facts are ‘facts,’ ie. made things—and 
therefore plastic—and asserting that there is an absolutely 
rigid and eternal order of matter or idea, or (2) building in 
extra-experiential regions, hiding the key to the problem of 
error in the unknowable. 

In protesting against these fallacies, pragmatism only re- 
turns to its main quarrel with intellectualism and registers 
once more its protest against a method of thought which is 
rapidly stultifying philosophy by scepticism. 


V.—KNOWLEDGE AS PRESENTATION. 
By HELEN WODEHOUSE. 


THE phrase “‘ presentation-continuum ”’ represents one of the 
most valuable suggestions in psychology, and one whose 
values we are still far from having worked out to the full. 
Especially, it would seem, do we fail to make full use of it in 
that part of psychology which ought to overlap logic and the 
theory of knowledge. Yet, the more we explore the con- 
ception, the greater bearing does it seem to have on several 
interesting problems belonging to these sciences; and I pro- 
pose in the following pages to take a text to which most 
English psychologists at any rate seem to have no objection, 
and see how much logical interest can be got out of it. The 
text is, ‘‘ Knowledge consists of the presentation of reality 
in consciousness ”’. 

I. Let us take first the term in this which is most ob- 
viously momentous for epistemology. We say quite lightly 
that reality is presented, and I suppose that few modern 
philosophers would explicitly deny the statement; yet our 
philosophy is apt now and then from sheer habit to slip back 
into ways of speaking which are inconsistent with it. If 
what is presented to us is always reality, we must assume 
no shifting world of intermediaries between us and the real. 
What meaning, then, can we usefully give to the word 
“idea”? The answer comes from those psychologists who 
protest every now and then that an idea is not a thing but a 
process or event. The primary fact is the presentation of 
reality ; an “idea” will be simply the event of presentation. 
Its “meaning” will be just that about it which is interesting, 
viz. the reality which is being presented. And the phrase 
“idea of a thing” becomes a general name for the presenta- 
tion of that thing in thought-consciousness. ‘‘ The idea of 
a Utopia is very old” means that a Utopia (not the idea of 
it) was first presented in thought a long time ago. ‘‘ The 
idea of Charles I. as a successful ruler is absurd’ means 
that these two realities can never be so presented together 
as to work harmoniously with each other and with the other 
realities of history and political science, 
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Reality, then, is not our idea, simply because it cannot be 
the event of its own presentation. Our ideas are not reality, 
but only for the same reason. Only with the greatest care 
as to the meaning of our words may we speak of an idea as 
a ‘ symbol,” or talk of ‘‘ attributing our idea to reality,” or 
even of ‘‘identifying” them or “affirming” the one of the 
other. Ina judgment, for instance, not only is the subject 
always reality but the predicate is reality too, and the only 
idea in the case is the judgment itself, the act of apprehend- 
ing the real. 

Il. “Knowledge consists in presentation.” This empha- 
sises the warning of the last paragraph. All we do is to see; 
judgment is not ‘‘ the reaction of the mind upon presented 
contents” in any sense more mysterious than that in which 
seeing is the reaction of the eye upon the field of sight. It 
is true that every mental process has its inner side of activity 
as well as its outside of objectivity; a dead eye cannot see, 
and without being active I can know nothing. but the 
activity clothes itself only in the presented contents, and in 
further streams of these. Nowhere does the most elaborate 
investigation become anything else than this. Theories and 
suggestions are made, for instance, but made only in the 
presentation-field. I do not shape hypotheses behind my 
back and then bring them out to try on ;—I find them in the 
pattern of what is before me,—literally “invent”’ them. 

III. A small word in the text deserves notice here. 
Things are presented im consciousness. We get too many 
odd notions of faculties and substances if we speak without 
due care of an object “of” apprehension or of judgment, or 
of a thing as presented “to” sense or “to” thought. It is 
really presented “in” sense and thought, and is an object, 
not to my consciousness, but to me." 

IV. “ Reality is presented in consciousness.’ Not in 
sense only or in thought only, but in all the presentation- 
fields we have; the real appears in sense, in memory, in ex- 
pectation, imagery, imagination, intuition, and any other 
sort of presentation that may befound. Every one of these 


1Dr. Stout (Analytic Psychology, i p. 47) seems to deny this. 
“When we say that it (an object) is presented, it is better to say that it 
is presented to consciousness, than that it is presented in consciousness.” 
This statement, however, is made in opposition to the subjective idealism 
which describes the object as a mere experience of the percipient’s, and 
I do not think that Dr. Stout would have reason to object to my own use 
of ‘in’. My account would conform perfectly to the first part of his 
sentence. ‘* We may say, if we choose, that the object itself is presented, 
but we must not say that it is a presentation.” His use of ‘“ presentation” 
is rather different from mine, but the statement is true for both meanings. 
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departments gives the thing room for special manifestations 
of its nature. Just as the phrase ‘‘idea of” an object is a 
general name for the happenings in thought-presentation 
which occur when the laws of the object’s nature work there, 
so ‘‘ the remembrance ”’ of it and “the sensation” of it are 
names for its appearance in memory-presentation and sense- 
presentation. All the fields are so closely connected that 
when an object appears in sense, for instance, it is almost 
certain to appear elsewhere at once,—in sense-imagery of 
other kinds, in thought, memory, or expectation. The touch 
of a friendly cat in a dark room is likely to call up the 
visual image of it and a good deal of knowledge about it. 
So strong is the tendency to expand a presentation in this 
way that when our ignorance prevents the expansion our dis- 
comfort may be extreme. ; 

In phrases which may mislead, but which if they do not 
mislead are excellent, such expansion has been called “ inter- 
pretation,” and the matter presented in the higher fields 
has been said to be the “‘meaning”’ of what is presented in 
the lower. The furry touch has acquired meaning when we 
have learnt to expand the presentment over ail the fields 
which are necessary to give us an adequate view of ‘ the cat”. 
We are usually a good deal more interested in the higher 
extensions than in the simple object with which we began, 
and in this rather peculiar but interesting meaning of the 
phrase the sensation may be said to “ stand for” or ‘ symbol- 
ise” what follows; to be interesting in a “representative ”’ 
capacity. Acquirement of meaning means increase of possi- 
bilities. The law of the thing’s nature comes to act more 
freely and richly; the experience becomes developable, can 
be rolled out into many others. A small initial presentation 
comes to stand for more in the sense of deepening its aspect 
of promise; we see in it the beginnings of much potential 
experience.! 

The word “symbol,’’ however, is always a little danger- 
ous, and it is especially dangerous in the case of downward 
expansion. Not only does a sensation spread upwards, but 


'Dr. Stout’s ‘‘ anoetic consciousness ” is, I suggest, just presentation 
without this tendency to expand. It is still presentation, and therefore 
I should not care to say that ‘in regard to it the antithesis of subject and 
object would be meaningless” (Analytic Psychology, i., p. 51). The ob- 
ject, showing itself in the presentation-field, is there, but it has little uni- 
versality ; it is the particular grey of the moment, with no expansion into 
“ greyness ” or into “cat”. The subjective idealist, however, has no more 
standing-ground here than elsewhere. The grey is not in the least an ex- 
= of mine ; simply because it is not the event of its own presen- 
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anything presented initially in thought will generally ripple 
downwards as far as it can go. A cat which we think of 
cannot usually present itself in sense-perception (though 
something very like this is apt to happen in dreams), but 
it presents itself readily in sense-imagery, visual or verbal. 
Then we are apt to lose ourselves in all sorts of mazes if we 
begin to speak of this lower presentation, the image, as a 
symbol of the higher presentation, the idea. For we are led 
thus to look on the whole appearance as primarily sensuous, 
naming it an image symbolic, an image with a meaning ; 
and then we naturally consider that the symbol serves in- 
stead of what is symbolised, and so come to deny or ignore 
the existence of the primary higher presentation; and by 
this time the path from psychology to the theory of know- 
ledge is lost amongst chasms unfathomable. 

V. Turning to the theory of knowledge itself, we find that 
philosophers seem subject to a constant temptation to 
depreciate some one presentation-field in respect of its power 
of exhibiting reality. Sometimes it is sense that is thus 
disparaged; the real, it is said, can be found only in the 
higher fields of thought, not in the mere succession of 
sensible experiences. It is true, of course, that thought has 
a great advantage, yet in the merest sensation we still meet 
with reality,—for what else is there to meet with? The 
esse of the sensation-event is only its happening; so is the 
esse of any presentation-event, thinking for instance. But 
the esse of what appears or is presented in sense is as in- 
dependent and objective as that of what appears or is pre- 
sented in thought. The commoner error, however, seems to 
be to disparage not sense in comparison with thought but 
thought in comparison with sense. Only in the sensation or 
sense-perception of the present moment, it is said or implied, 
are we in contact with reality ; the rest is indirect knowledge, 
a construction, a shadow, an idea. We must maintain in 
opposition to this that the contact is just as close, just as 
immediate, in every field; that the past, for instance, is as 
really and directly presented to us as the present is; that 
the eye of thought sees as straight as the bodily eye, and 
that no veil or delusive mirror comes between it and the real 
universe. 

VI. This may be made somewhat clearer, perhaps, by 
a closer examination of the nature of that universe. We 
are hindered in every part of philosophy by the tendency of 
human laziness to think in the lowest category available in- 
stead of the highest, and we often find that a difficulty is 
removed if we brace ourselves to push our categories one 
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step up. In epistemology in particular, a very large number 
of traditional problems disappear when for our habit of think- 
ing of reality as substance we substitute a habit of thinking 
of it as law. A real thing, whatever else it may be, is at any 
rate a set of happenings in experience, and it is the way of 
these happenings and the necessity of it. Let us take its 
nature, then, to be this complex knot of laws working out in 
experience, just as the number 5 is a knot of those laws 
which we call number-relations. Every appearance of the 
thing, every happening that concerns it, will be a group of 
events conforming to some of these laws. When I say that 
the object appears in my presentation-continuum, I mean that 
the laws which make its nature are working themselves out 
in this. ‘‘I see Birmingham” means that the nature of 
Birmingham is determining some of the visual sensations 
which I now experience. The contemplation of a thing in 
memory, in imagination, or in the most elaborate thought 
means exactly the same kind of fact ;—that the laws which 
are the nature of the thing are determining certain parts of 
my field of presentation. 

Now this substitution of law for substance should, I think, 
make it easier to see the truth of our thesis that all kinds of 
knowledge are equally immediate. The category of substance 
tends fatally to carry with it some association of restricted 
position in space or time or something analogous to these. 
A substance, we feel, cannot be here if it is somewhere else; 
it cannot be now if it was once and has ceased to be. There- 
fore if we cognise such a thing we are cognising what is 
outside our mind, what is away and separated from us; there- 
fore our knowledge of it is roundabout, not immediate; we 
cannot really be seeing the thing; what is here is not that 
thing but something else. But under the category of law an 
object is present wherever the laws of its nature rule, and 
that is the only meaning which presence has. These laws 
are not restricted in the least to governing sense; they can 
work in any kind of presentation-field. Hence it is literally 
true to say that the past or the future or the non-existent can 
be “present with me,” or that the friend I think of has 
“entered into my thought,” or has been ‘‘ much in my mind”. 
I can no more think of a thing which is outside thought than 
I can obey a law which is not obeyed, or see a thing which 
1s out of sight. What is presented to us in any field is quite 
truly and literally in our presence, and what is only presented 
in thought may be “ nearer than hands and feet”. 

VII. For completeness, we must end by looking at the 
negative side of our text. If all knowledge is presentation, 
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then what is not presentation is not knowledge. With this 
we enter upon thorny regions indeed. 

1. In the first problem raised our substitution of the cate- 
gory of law for that of substance will help us again. Many 
philosophers have been inclined to deny that presentation is 
of the essence of knowledge, through thinking of a kind of 
perfect knowledge in which the object would cease to be pre- 
sented to you because it had become you and you would 
cease to look upon it because you were being it. We must 
maintain that this is a mistake, and yet with the lower category 
a natural mistake. For when reality is looked on as a sub- 
stance, odd associations of physical grasp and resistance and 
strain seem to enter into one’s thoughts about knowledge. 
One pictures the subject and object as somehow interlocking 
and pulling each other together; the tighter and closer they 
can get the better the knowledge will be. So for perfect 
knowledge, one thinks, they would have to break in and 
coalesce and interpenetrate and become one. Now this 
seems to be a mistake, for under the category of law the 
whole tendency vanishes. When we cognise an object it 
appears in our field of presentation, inasmuch as its laws 
determine the features there. The better we know it, the 
more elaborately and freely and variously do these laws 
exhibit themselves; their field of show becomes wider and 
more delicately detailed; its shading is more differentiated 
and gets a larger range of tint. But there is not the least 
tendency for the continuum to come any nearer. As the 
mists clear away, the landscape only becomes more and more 
something which is not the spectator. In the determination 
of the concrete experience, its laws stand out more and more 
distinct from the laws of his vision. 

This may be seen in a special way where the object to be 
known is the experience or the personality of an individual,— 
another self or one’s own. A nature taken as law is capable 
of an indefinite amount of complexity and doubling on itself. 
To have a thing presented in thought is not the same as to have 
the-presenting-of-that-thing presented in thought, for here a 
new clause of the law comes in. The knowledge is just and 
“immediate ”’ and real, but one stage less ‘‘ direct,” in the 
sense that the law has an additional twist in it ;—the light 
is the same, but reaches us after polarisation. Similarly, 
and more evidently, an event of feeling or will is not the same 
as the apprehension of that event. Hence to know anything 
thoroughly, say a friend or a friend’s life, is definitely not the 
same as to repeat or be that life. No doubt it would often 
be useful to repeat it in order to know; it is hard to find out 
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a man’s inmost thoughts unless you can be the man for a 
while. But this repetition would no more be the knowledge 
than the performance of an experiment is the watching of 
that experiment. The knower has not intrinsically the 
slightest tendency to become the thing he knows. 

2. Certain other claims for the existence of a knowledge 
not presentational in the ordinary sense have been put for- 
ward by psychologists rather than logicians, but logicians 
have been so eager to accept the claims that it is in every 
way philosophically important to clear up or to clear away 
the evidence for them. Perhaps the most important, and 
the least often explicitly questioned, has been the assertion 
of an awareness, or (cognitive) ‘‘ feeling,’”’ accompanying all 
mental process. One of the most careful accounts of such 
knowledge is found, if I have not misunderstood him, in 
Brentano's explanation of inner awareness (Walrnehmung). 
Inner observation (Beobachtuny) he rejects; “es ist ein . 
psychologisches Gesetz, dass wir niemals dem Gegenstande 
der innern Wahrnehmung unsere Aufmerksamkeit zuzu- 
wenden vermégen ;”! there can be no introspection in this 
sense except of what we remember. Yet, he insists, it is 
contrary to common sense to deny that we are aware of every 
psychical process. This awareness will of course be itself a 
process, and in order to avoid an infinite regress Brentano 
maintains that this secondary process is simply a special as- 
pect of the original one. ‘‘ Die Vorstellung des Tones und 
die Vorstellung von der Vorstellung des Tones bilden nicht 
mehr als ein einziges psychisches Phinomen. . . . In dem- 
selben psychischen Phainomen, in welchem der Ton vorgestellt 
wird, erfassen wir zugleich das psychische Phinomen selbst, 
und zwar nach seiner doppelten Eigenthiimlichkeit, insofern 
es als Inhalt den Ton in sich hat, und insofern es zugleich 
sich selbst als Inhalt gegenwiirtig ist. Wir konnen den Ton 
das primaire, das Horen selbst das secundire Object des Horens 
nennen.”? ‘This oneness holds not only of the “ Vorstellung,’’ 
but of the part of awareness which Brentano distinguishes 
from this, viz., recognition, assent, or belief. This also ac- 
companies every psychical process, in the degree of complete 
conviction. When feeling is added, we get as complex an 
occurrence as any one ever insisted on calling ‘‘one’’. “ Der 
einfachste Act, in welchem wir héren, z. B. hat als primires 
Object den Ton, als secundires Object aber sich selbst, das 
psychische Phiinomen, in welchem der Ton gehért wird. Von 


' Psychologie, Bd. i., p. 36 (references to edition of 1874). 
* Op. cit., p. 167. 
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diesem zweiten Gegenstande ist er in dreifacher Weise ein 
Bewusstsein. Er stellt ihn vor, er erkennt und fihlt ihn. 
Und somit hat jeder, auch der einfachste psychische Act eine 
vierfache Seite, von welcher er betrachtet werden kann.’’! 
Now some such intricacy as this must arise for any one 
who feels obliged to assume that we necessarily know our 
own mental processes. It looks a natural assumption, and 
yet it leads us into the strangest mazes, and also it is certainly 
inconsistent with the description of knowledge with which 
we began. Any mental process involves an object, but, as 
Brentano says, the process cannot (probably) be itself an 
object at the same time. Are we bound nevertheless to say 
that it is somehow known? I believe not.: The burden of 
proof seems to lie with those who uphold such knowledge, 
and I believe the proof is lacking, or rests only on ambiguity 
of words. Take a case of sight, for instance. ‘‘ Do we not,” 
it may be asked, “‘ at every moment know what we are seeing ?”’ 
Yes, ‘‘ what we are seeing,” the thing that we are seeing, is 
just what we do know. We know it, moreover, in its aspect 
as an object of sight; we know its visible qualities. This 
piece of knowing is the process that is now going on in con- 
sciousness. I am conscious “in” it, not “‘of’’ it. The 
event of apprehension is not itself apprehended ; we do not, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, know the knowing. And 
I see no reason for asserting that we know it in an extraor- 
dinary sense. It seems probably true that we can know it 
in the ordinary sense whenever we choose; the event of 
presentation can quite well be presented itself the moment 
after it has occurred. But there I stop short again, and 
deny that this new process further involves our knowing the 
knowing of the knowing. [incline to think that assumptions 
such as Brentano’s are partly maintained by an ambiguity in 
the phrase “‘conscious process”. When this name is ap- 
plied to a bodily event it implies that the event is known, 
that we are ‘‘ conscious of” it; it is presented in sensations 
motor or visual. But when it is applied to a mental event 
“conscious” seems to be the mere equivalent of ‘‘ mental,” 
and nothing of this sort is implied. ‘“ Process of conscious- 
ness” and “process presented in consciousness” are strictly 
incompatible terms; they cannot be «pplied to the same 
thing at the same time; nevertheless we are in the habit of 
using “conscious process ”’ indifferently as the equivalent of 


either. 
3. Finally, from the same statement, that what is not pre- 


1 Op. cit., p. 202. 
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sentation is not knowledge, it will follow of course that 
pleasure-pain and desire and impulse and will are not ways 
of knowing. (In this use it is metaphysicians rather than 
psychologists who have claimed that they are.) An event of 
feeling may perhaps form the content of a presentation, as 
any other event perhaps may do, but it is not itself an event 
of presentation. Feeling and will add nothing to our know- 
ledge, except in the sense that they form fresh material which 
may be known. The laws of an object’s nature do work in 
feeling and will,—it is no doubt a statement about an object 
to say that it is desired; and similarly the laws of its nature 
work in its chemical and material action; nevertheless all 
these workings are manifestations of the nature only when 
they are manifested; i.e., when they are made into the con- 
tent of a presentation. The writer fully believes that feel- 
ing is simply the consciousness accompanying the working 
of a disposition, and varying as the working 1s hindered or 
successful. But how far it is trom being consciousness of 
that working, knowledge of it, is shown by the way in which 
we can be ignorant of the grounds of our happiness or un- 
happiness. The dispute is not simply a matter of words, 
though it sometimes looks like one. Of course if one chooses 
arbitrarily to cling to the definition of knowledge as presenta- 
tion, then feeling and ‘‘ immediate awareness” are by force of 
words not knowledge. But I believe, beyond this, that there 
is nothing of the nature of knowledge there, no mysterious 
process which deserves to have the definition extended to 
cover it, The burden of proof is on those who hold that 
there is. 

VIII. To sum up: There can be no knowledge, even the 
highest, without presentation, and presentation is all that is 
necessary. There are many parts of the field, but in every 
one what is presented is the real. Perhaps this is the 
most important moral of all. We have no need to attach 
special importance to the immediacy of the moment’s sense- 
perception, for reality les immediately before us whichever 
way we look. If we only see it “through a hole,”! at all 
events the hole is nothing worse than the pupil of our eye. 


' Bradley, Principles of Logic, p. 70. 


VI.—DISCUSSIONS. 
LOGIC OR PSYCHOLOGY ? 


Iy all the philosophic schools there seems at present to be growing 
up a laudable tendency to protest against the abstractions which 
have hitherto been accepted as final for the sciences of Logic and 
Psychology, and to insist that the concrete nature of the actual pro- 
cesses of cognition shall somewhere be recognised somehow, and Mr, 
Joachim’s interesting paper on Psychical Process in N.S., No. 69, 
is welcome evidence that this tendency has taken firm root also in 
the Anglo-Hegelian School. Mr. Joachim’s paper is distinguished 
by the subtlety, candour and unwearying perseverance which his 
readers have long learnt to expect from his work. And even when 
the positive results seem hardly commensurate with the labour 
bestowed on them, his researches are well calculated to provoke 
discussion and to lift it out of the fog in which ordinary thought 
lives and has its being into the purer air where all parties can see 
what they and the others are driving at. 

In this manner Mr. Joachim appears to me to have proved at 
any rate that the study of knowing cannot be partitioned out be- 
tween the sciences of Logic and Psychology in such a way that one 
part of knowing, viz. the process of apprehending, falls to the one, 
and the other, viz. the object apprehended, to the other. I cordi- 
ally agree that the whole study is one, whether it be called Logic or 
Psychology. This latter question Mr. Joachim regards as mainly 
a question of names. I agree to the extent of thinking that there 
are certain problems about knowing which have to be discussed by 
philosophers, whether they choose to do so in Logie, in Psychology, 
in Metaphysics, or in Ethics. But it hardly seems a matter of in- 
difference which of these places they choose. Nor again is it indif- 
ferent whether or not Logic is distinguished from Psychology. For 
if Logic is not distinguished from Psychology, neither can Ethics be 
nor Aisthetics. The normative sciences must all sink to the descrip- 
tive and naturalistic level together, and lose the last shreds of the 
authoritativeness with which tradition has credited them; whereby 
in principle each man is anarchically left to do what seems good in 
his own eyes with the Right, the Beautiful and the True. In all 
these cases, therefore, it seems better to assign the descriptive 
function to the propwdeutic science of Psychology ; its domain will 
still be large enough to satisfy the utmost ambitions of a science. 

Now the science Mr. Joachim is in doubt whether to call 
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Psychology or Logic is undoubtedly descriptive. It “studies the 
developing and developed meaning which is significant thought ” 
(p. 80); it does not attempt to control it or to prescribe to it. Nor 
does the fact that its descriptions are often woefully incomplete, 
render it less psychological, though it may impair the value of its 
psychologising. 

That it should appear to be something more august is therefore 
an illusion. It is probably due to the facts that the ordinary 
logician (and possibly Mr. Joachim himself) does not seem to have 
completely analysed the abstractions which his science has been 
wont to take for granted. For example, he does not appear to 
have ever inquired (I.) how the ‘common’ ‘objective’ meaning 
logic assumes is arrived at, or how the normal and ‘sane’ intelli- 
gence is recognised. Nor again (II.) has he considered why the 
notion of an individual psychical process has been introduced and 
found a useful (or necessary) abstraction. And lastly (III.) he does 
not yet seem to have grasped the scientific problem in its full con- 
creteness, though it must gladly be acknowledged that Mr. Joachim 
at least is far more critical of abstractions than has been the custom 


in his school. 


I. The first two of these abstractions are plainly correlative. 
They map out the spheres commonly assigned to Logic and to 
Psychology. And they are probably responsible for the fact that 
neither as logic nor as psychology will the current account of 
knowing work. Both, therefore, must be inquired into. If a 
thinker will really and honestly inquire how he assures himself 
that he is in possession of an ‘objective’ meaning, instead of mak- 
ing the vulgar assumption that of course such meanings may be 
had for the asking (or begging), he cannot fail to find that all the 
common conceptions of Logic are profoundly transfigured for him. 
He will find that to begin with he has only his own meaning, sup- 
ported it may be by strong feelings of its ‘truth’ and ‘necessity ’. 
But all this is obviously so far nothing but a condition of his mind. 
To get an ‘objective’ meaning, therefore, he must pass from his 
meaning to the meaning, and from the meaning to the others’ 
meaning, in order that he may know whether they too understand 
the meaning. Moreover the road between these three has con- 
stantly to be kept in repair, if his meaning is to remain ‘objective ’. 
For clearly if his meaning is not shared by others, it is not in- 
telligible and ‘common’; it becomes a ‘subjective’ peculiarity of 
hisown. A conscientious logician, therefore, should for ever be ask- 
ing himself—‘ Am I making my meaning properly understood, and 
communicating it to others?’ A hasty and reckless logician on the 
other hand will neglect this duty. He will argue—‘Oh, of course 
my meaning is the true meaning, which no one can fail to understand 
and accept. I have got hold of the objective truth, and it must be 
common to all sane minds. Why do I feel so sure of this? It is 
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not that I am dogmatic or conceited, but that I feel the universal 
reason speaking in me. The universal reason, which is one in all 
rational animals, is my sufficient guarantee for thinking that any 
one who is not an idiot must take my meaning.’ 

The temerity of this position may possibly be brought home to 
him, by asking how he knows that all sane minds think as he does, 
how he knows that his convictions are inspired by universal reason, 
how he knows that those of others are equally secured, what he 
means by ‘common,’ and how he discovers that two minds possess 
a truth incommon. Some of his answers to these questions are 
plainly such as ought to rest on prolonged and scientific experiment, 
and this evidence he ought to be required to produce. Others seem 
hardly relevant: for example the appeal to universal reason on the 
face of it merely complicates the problem ; for it imposes on him 
the duty not merely of explaining how two minds communicate 
with each other, but also of establishing his universal mind and 
showing how each mind is related to it. Howsoever he approaches 
this problem, it will be found sooner or later that the conception of 
a truth common to two minds involves all the metaphysical puzzles 
which distracted Plato in the Parmenides. 

The airy reference to all sane minds, again, involves enormous 
difficulties in deciding what minds are sane. And this question 
cannot be scientifically settled without deciding what are the criteria 
of sanity and insanity. But this is a highly technical subject. 
Thus Logic seems unwittingly to make a mad doctor the ultimate 
criterion of truth. All philosophy is ultimately submitted to the 
arbitrament of the psychiatrist, who alone can be supposed to dis- 
criminate with authority between sanity and insanity. But this 
procedure is not only a paradox; it might easily prove a danger. 
For the psychiatrist, once installed in power, might quite well 
come to the decision that no philosophic minds were truly sane, 
on the ground that they differed too much both in their aims and 
in their methods from one another and from those of ordinary men. 

Without however entangling Logic in endless difficulties of this 
sort, let us insist merely on asking the logician a simple question he 
cannot honestly shirk. When he asserts what seems to him a truth, 
does he take any steps to ascertain whether or not it is ‘objective’ 
and whether other men (all or any) agree with him? If he does, 
what are they, and what is their logical value? If he does not, why 
should not his claim be treated as a random one ? 

Until assurance on this point is reached, Logic surely has no 
case. It has yet to be proved that ‘objective’ meanings exist, and 
that a science of them is possible. Logic has no locus standi 
and cannot advance a single step. This inquiry, therefore, becomes 
a logical presupposition of the possibility of Logic itself as a science 
which concerns itself with objective truth. For clearly if objective 
truth does not exist or cannot be known, Logic becomes a pseudo- 
science; while if it exists, the study of the manner of its existence 
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may be of vital importance to Logic. How this study is to be 
carried on without a detailed examination of individual minds other 
than that of the logician, or how it can help being psychological, 
passes, I confess, my comprehension; but this does not render it 
any the less the previous question which must be moved to every 
enterprise of Logic, 

II. Some consolation, possibly, may be derived from the reflection 
that if this inquiry were undertaken, it might throw much light 
also on the current notion of psychical process which so puzzles 
Mr. Joachim. For it seems to be the psychological complement of 
the logical abstraction of a ‘common’ meaning which two minds 
apprehend, each in its ‘ subjective ’ way. If, therefore, the epistemo- 
logist consented to compare two minds together, he might find the 
solution of both his puzzles. He might find e.g. that no two minds 
ever worked in quite the same way, nay that the differences were 
so persistent and extensive that it was only by a convention that 
the ‘common’ meaning could be established. In order to reach 
the notion of the ‘ objective’ at all, it might be necessary to provide 
simultaneously for its ‘subjective’ distortion in every individual 
mind. And then the mystery why the integral process of cognition 
should have been dissevered into a ‘common’ object on the one 
hand, and an unknowable and logically worthless ‘ psychic process’ 
on the other, would be solved. The object would have been com- 
pounded by assigning to the ‘object’ whatever parts of the total 
experience the knowers could agree upon, while the ‘ psychic process ’ 
would denote the residuum in each, left ‘subjective,’ as being that 
part on which agreement was impossible. Thus the explanation 
and the justification of the correlative abstractions held to underlie 
the sciences of Logic and Psychology would be that they facilitate 
our doing what we so greatly desire to do, viz. arriving expeditiously 
at objectivity without being impeded by subjective differences. 
‘Psychic process’ would mean a rough and ready way of getting 
rid of these differences in the supposed interests of Logic. And 
the nature of this procedure would be revealed by abandoning the 
unduly individualistic (not to say solipsistic) character of the pro- 
cedure by which the logician has hitherto ascertained that his 
truth was universal. But the question would remain whether even 
so the social character of truth had received sufficiently thorough 
recognition, and whether a really adequate interpretation would not 
have to start its reconstruction from the concrete judgments of per- 
sonal thinkers. 

III. The logician’s unwillingness to face the concrete facts, to 
study the thinking of actual minds instead of dogmatising about a 
mere figment of his own, the mind in the abstract, proceeds pro- 
bably from his inveterate contempt of the ‘particular’. He has 
not yet disabused himself of the notion that general principles are 
far more precious than the particular cases to which they apply. 
He insists on believing that the former have intrinsic value per se, 
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and not as means of predicting the latter, while the latter as such 
cannot be known, and would not be worth knowing if they could 
be. And he holds that the scientific use of ‘law’ exemplifies hig 
thesis. Hence the problem of Science is still represented as being 
a question of the eliciting, by hook or by crook, of general formulas 
which forthwith attain eternal exemption from any further corree- 
tion or function or use or dependence on the particulars which 
exemplify them. In dealing with particulars it is henceforth as- 
sumed that the ‘law’ is known. The particulars must conform to 
it under penalty of being dismissed as unintelligible. Consequently 
the concern of Science with the individual case is discounted as a 
mere pretence. Science is not really interested in ‘this piece of 
iron’ as such. The particular as such is not intelligible, nor of 
scientific value. This iron is only something which behaves in 
such and such a way in order to illustrate a ‘law’. If it does not, 
and in any way departs from the law prescribed for it, why then it 
simply is not ‘iron,’ and drops out of the purview of the scientific 
law. Similarly a mind which does not function as the logician 
wants is simply not ‘sane,’ 7.e., not a mind at all. 

I venture to object that not only does this theory grotesquely mis- 
represent the actual procedure of Science, but that so long as it is 
upheld scepticisin is ultimately inevitable and we can never vindi- 
cate the processes of human thought. (1) The logician’s theory of 
Science misrepresents the nature of scientific‘law’. The law is 
not an absolutely certain, fixed and unbending truth which no 
further experience can modify. It always remains dependent on 
the ‘facts’ which exemplify its working. If these belie our ex- 
pectations, the law is altered or abandoned. Consequently (2) the 
particular case is never negligible. It always contributes, however 
slightly, to confirm or to modify its‘law’. Science never re- 
linquishes the right of learning from experience; it never enslaves 
itself to its expectations to the extent of taking any ‘a priori’ 
as absolutely authoritative, come what may.! 

Hence the ‘thisness’ of the iron is never insignificant. It is 
never true that ‘We observe just so much as is required for the 
formulation of the (p. 75). If so, we should never observe 
enough to correct the law. We must observe also whether under 
the particular conditions of the case our ‘iron’ does not develop new 
and instructive modes of behaviour and modify our conception of 
‘iron’. 

1 This is true even of the mathematical sciences. For (1) these sciences 
rest on postulates which might be altered if this should prove convenient, 
so that ‘space’ might be conceived otherwise than in Euclidean geometry, 
and units otherwise than in common arithmetic. And (2) their sphere of 
application depends on the empirical behaviour of things, so that it 
might be expanded, restricted or abolished altogether. The first two 
possibilities would entail alterations in the meaning of these sciences, 
while the third would in the end probably be held to destroy it altogether. 
Lastly (3) in every progressive science the meaning of every part 1s 
changed by the growth of its context. 
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And so (3) Science never deludes itself with the idea that its 
laws and its predictions are absolute, and that the difference between 
the conditions of the new case and of the old can never defeat them. 
It recognises, not only that the ‘laws’ were drawn from the ‘cases,’ 
but also that they are meant to be applied to them, and to be 
tested by them, and that, therefore, there is always a risk in the 
application of any ‘law’. The conception of ‘iron’ e.g. is nothing 
infallible and immutable. It is not sacrosanct, neither does it 
guarantee that anything we apply it to will behave as ‘iron’ 
should. What was taken to be ‘iron’ may behave so strangely 
that on the whole we prefer not to call it iron at all, or to hold that 
it has somehow been corrupted by something else. It is moreover 
to such open-mindedness that Science owes its most brilliant dis- 
coveries. Philosophers may condemn this as reprehensible laxity 
in the use of concepts, logicians may protest against suggestions 
that some ‘nitrogen’ may be ‘argon,’ that some ‘uranium’ may 
be ‘radium,’ that ‘ solutions’ may be ‘solid’ and ‘ crystals ’ ‘liquid’ ; 
but they have no right to deny that it has been by this plastic use 
of concepts that Science has progressed, where conceptual dialectics 
have merely wasted or whiled away the time. 

The fallacy in the logician’s account of scientific procedure be- 
comes manifest wherever prediction is attempted about beings in- 
telligent enough to adapt their behaviour to new circumstances. 
Who, for example, would consider it reasonable to argue that because 
fifty years ago such and such views were distinctive of a ‘ Liberal’ 
or a ‘Christian,’ no one could be a ‘ Liberal’ or a ‘Christian’ now 
without believing in laissez faire or the special creation of species ? 
Or could it be argued (without derision) that if all so-called 
‘Liberals’ had abandoned the opinions once ‘implied’ in the con- 
ception, the conception was thereby in no wise altered or impaired ? 

Science then does not despise the particular case. Its laws would 
not be laws if they did not apply to it. And if they apply, they 
may be modified. They are based on experiences, and would not 
serve as guides of expectation if experiences did not confirm them. 
They are not therefore more real than the ‘facts’ they so conveni- 
ently group together. 

If therefore we admit that Hegelian logic constitutes a distinct 
advance on Platonic, in that it make its ‘concrete universal’ live in 
the ‘cases’ instead of hovering above them and magically inspiring 
them, it must be in order to exhort it earnestly to be true to its own 
principle, and to make its ‘ universal’ really concrete by conceding 
that nothing whatever about the ‘ particular case’ can really be ‘con- 
tingent’ and logically meaningless. At present the ‘concrete uni- 
versal’ merely suggests the question—How can a universal be 
concrete which can never be applied? It is merely used as a 
bugbear for a more conservative logic; no attempt is made to use 
it in the working of science. Scientifically, therefore, it is a farce ; 
for it never proves applicable to any actual scientific problem. No 
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problem in its integrity can ever be exhaustively stated in terms of 
universals. Hence the universal is never really concrete ; it always 
leaves out something which it has to disparage as ‘ mere particu- 
larity ’. 

What is true of Science must hold of Logie, if Logic is to be a 
science. Hence its ‘laws’ also cannot be supernatural and inde- 
feasible revelations. To ascertain them it must study the individual 
minds which generate them. To be true they must apply to the 
procedures of individual minds, which cannot be dismissed as 
tainted with ‘contingency’ unreality, irrationality. No thinker 
has a right thus to discredit the instrument of his own thinking. 
All this may (and indeed should) appear trwistic ; but unless it is 
constantly borne in mind we shall never get an adequate and con- 
crete Logic which will abstain from begging all the most interesting 
questions it can raise. Mr. Joachim therefore should supplement 
his study of psychic process as it is not, but as the logician would 
have it believed to be, by a consideration of psychic process as it 
authentically is, but as he has unfortunately declined to describe it 


(p. 67). 
F. C. S. 


HUMANISM AND THE ETHICS OF MARTINEAU. 


I rEGRET to find myself classed amongst the ever-increasing number 
of those who have misunderstood Humanism. My misunderstand- 
ing, if it exists, is not intentional; but I am not yet convinced that 
it does exist. Nor do I think that Dr. Schiller is justified in dis- 
missing the line of argument adopted by me in Minn, N.S., 67, on 
the ground that (i.) I have overlooked important differences between 
Humanism and the Intuitionism of Martineau, and (ii.) that I have 
incautiously adopted some of the most indefensible of the miscon- 
structions of Humanism which are still current. 


I. 


In the first place, the purpose of my paper in Minp, N.S., 67, was 
not to point out differences between Humanism and Intuitionism, 
but to indicate certain similarities between Humanism and the 
Idio-psychological Ethics of Martineau. Martineau is doubtless an 
Intuitionist 72 a sense ; but his Intuitionism is very different from 
that of any one else, and it was with the distinctive rather than with 
the common features of his Intuitionism that I ventured to compare 
certain characteristics of Humanism. “It is of the essence of 
ethical Intuitionism,” says Dr. Schiller, ‘ both that the formal claim 
to value should be taken as assurance of validity and that no appeal 
to the consequences of acting on intuitions should be allowed to 
reflect upon and to determine their value.’”"! Now Martineau did 
appeal to the consequences of acting on intuitions in what he expressly 
called the Canon of Consequences, and it would seem that he also 
allowed these consequences to reflect upon and to determine the 
practical value of the intuitions. He tells us, for instance, that his 
Moral Scale has reference only to the contents of inward character, 
and still needs ‘an ulterior process of rational comparison of con- 
sequences before the rules of fitting conduct can be determined ’’.? 
It is by an intuitive judgment of conscience that the relative moral 
worth of simple or primary springs of action is determined ; but.in 
order to determine the value of a complex motive—and almost all 
motives in practical life are complex—the consequences of the 
actions to which that motive prompts must be taken into considera- 
tion. In other words, in order to determine the moral value of 
any complex spring of action and of the particular actions in which 


1Minp, N.S., 69, 125. 
2 Types of Ethical T 
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it is expressed, “the doctrine of motives must be referred to the 
canon of consequences’’.! Martineau, then, does treat his intuitions 
empirically, and does allow that in practice the consequences of a 
spring of action must be examined before it can be admitted as an 
infallible guide to moral worth. Whether this method of dealing 
with intuitions destroys ‘the essence of ethical intuitionism’ will 
depend upon whether Dr. Schiller’s definition of the latter is cor- 
rect; but if Martineau is still to be regarded as an Intuitionist, 
certainly Intuitionism does not exclude all appeal to the consequences 
of acting on intuitions. 

This being so, I can see no reason for admitting that I have 
overlooked any important differences between Humanism and the 
alleged Intuitionism of Martineau. On the contrary it seems to 
me that the parallelism between the two is almost complete. 
Martineau affirms that no action or line of conduct has moral 
worth per se; but that its moral worth depends upon the springs 
of action by which it is prompted; and that in order to determine 
what these springs are we must have recourse to consequences ; and 
hence infers that the sphere of action and the moral worth of a com- 
plex spring cannot be determined a priori and without taking into 
consideration empirical data. Similarly the Humanist affirms that 
no ‘claim to truth ’ has validity per se, but that its validity depends 
upon the needs which it satisfies; and that in order to determine 
what these needs are we must have recourse to consequences ; and 
hence infers that the sphere of application and the logical value of 
needs as a criterion of truth cannot be determined a priori and 
without reference to empirical data. Only on one point does the 
analogy break down, and that is precisely the point in regard to 
which I suggested that Humanism was incomplete. Martineau 
maintains that our primary springs of action have only a relative 
value, and that this value can be determined by an intuitive judgment 
of conscience. Hence he has given us a scale of the primary 
and of some of the less complex secondary springs of action. 
The Humanist, on the other hand, though acknowledging that the 
value of our needs as criteria of truth is not absolute but relative, 
tells us little or nothing about how we determine their respective 
values. And in this matter, I contend that, as it is upon the power 
of ‘claims’ to satisfy our needs that their validity depends, the doc- 
trine of the Humanist is decidedly deficient. He ought to make 
the study of human needs his first consideration ; he ought to analyse 
them and try to discover those which are primary and simple; and 
finally he ought to construct for us some scale setting forth the 
relative value of different needs and of the satisfactions to which they 
give rise. 

In asserting that there is a remarkable similarity between 
Martineau’s Ethical Theory and the humanistic doctrine of Truth, 
I do not wish to imply, of course, that the Humanist confuses truth 
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with Morality, or Logic and Epistemology with Ethics. I am per- 
fectly well aware that there is a fundamental distinction between 
logical and ethical values, the validity of which the Humanist fully 
recognises. We may express this distinction, perhaps, by saying 
that whereas in the Epistemology of Humanism it is consequences 
which determine logical values relative to human needs, in the 
Ethics of Martineau it is human springs of action that determine 
ethical values relative to consequences. This difference, however, 
does not seem to destroy the parallelism which I have endeavoured 
to establish between the two theories. For it is not due to the fact 
that the Humanist adopts an empirical attitude which is supposed 
to be wanting in Martineau; but to the essential difference which 
exists between the very nature of a claim to truth and a claim to 
moral worth. Actions and motives proceed from within, whereas 
claims to truth, even for the humanist, come from without. Hence 
while the efficient cause of truth in a claim is its consequences, the 
efficient cause of moral worth in an action is its spring. But in- 
asmuch as consequences must be considered relative to needs, and 
springs of action relative to consequences, the parallelism between 
Humanism and Idio-psychological Ethics may still be maintained 
in spite of the fact that the logician and the moralist are forced to 
regard ‘claims’ from a different point of view. 


i. 


The charge that I have adopted some of the most indefensible of 


current misinterpretations of Humanism seems to be based upon two 
facts : that I have accused Humanism (1) of minimising the intellect 
and (2) of a tendency to Subjectivism. Dr. Schiller has not refuted 
those accusations: he has merely denied them. Consequently I 
have no arguments to which to reply ; and am still justified, I take 
it, in holding that Subjectivism is the logical result of Humanism 
until this inference has been shown to be invalid. I should like, 


however, to ask Dr. Schiller two questions. First, if he does not. 
intend to minimise the intellect, why does he reduce the intellect. 


to the common denominator of a couple of habits only one of which 
is in any sense a strictly cognitive function (viz., the power of 
analysis), the other being merely physiological (viz., the power of 
inhibiting pro tempore reaction to a stimulus)?! And secondly, 


why do humanists and pragmatists tell us that our concepts are: 
merely symbols, since a symbol is an arbitrary sign which has no. 


meaning apart from a concept, and cannot of itself represent though, 
it may stand substitute for objective realities? Symbolism when 
applied as a general principle to the product of intellectual activity 
seems tome to imply Subjectivism. Lastly, the Humanist asserts 
that all knowledge has a ‘ personal tinge ’ and is relative to our needs 
and our human points of view which to some extent ‘ mutilate’ 
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even the perception of ‘facts’. Hence I may put the following 
dilemma. Hither the ‘ personal tinge ’ and the effects of our ‘ muti- 
lations’ can be distinguished from the rest of knowledge or they 
cannot. If they can, the ‘personal tinge’ and the effect of mutila- 
tion does not permeate all knowledge but leaves some of it intact, 
If they cannot, knowledge can have for us no really objective signi- 
ficance and meaning, for we cannot eliminate what is the product 
of our own subjective activities from what is due to the reaction of 
the object. 


III. 


In regard to the realist’s criterion for deciding what claims to 
truth are really real and what are not, I cannot attempt to answer 
Dr. Schiller’s question here, as I fear that I have already absorbed 
all the space which the kindness of our editor will be able to allow 
me. But I may remark that whereas the pragmatist starts with 
a kind of methodical doubt as to the validity even of perceptual 
claims to truth, the realist prefers to start from what an opponent 
might call a methodical credulity. What he perceives with his 
senses the realist takes to be really real unless he has good reason 
to suspect an illusion. He does so because it seems to him obvious 
that the primary function of sense-perception aided by intellectual 
abstraction is to get at reality. Moreover, if he admits also, as I 


do myself, that nihil est in intellectu quod non fuerit prius in 
sensu, the difficulty of showing that some, at any rate, of our con- 
cepts, judgments and inferences are objectively valid, is not par- 
ticularly serious. 


Lesuig J. WALKER. 


THE COSMOLOGY OF PRODICUS. 


Tuanks to Plato’s satirical genius Prodicus has long been associated 
in the minds of students with petty verbal distinctions rather than 
with broad physical theories. Even so recent a historian as 
Windelband still treats him merely as a superficial moralist and 
etymologist. Welcker indeed recognised the importance of the 
Sophist of Ceos three-quarters of a century ago; but his juster 
appreciation was long overborne in Germany by the authority of 
Zeller. Diimmler took up the subject again in his Akademika 
(1889); and his researches have received some attention from such 
historians as Gomperz and Doring, whose tone as regards the 
Sophists in general is quite opposed to the tradition represented by 
Zeller; but while admitting that Prodicus taught something about 
nature, they look on the question what it was that he taught as 
insoluble. 

Nevertheless, I believe that this interesting point is, like the 
name of Hecuba’s mother and what song the Sirens sang, not 
beyond the reach of all conjecture. That our Sophist hada 
cosmology of his own is rendered highly probable, if not absolutely 
certain, by a well-known reference in the Birds of Aristophanes 
where we are promised a new theory of creation which is to send 
Prodicus away howling (IIpodékw rap éuot KAaew Aourov, 
Bothe, 653). Now to have such an overwhelming effect it seems 
evident that the new explanation must be constructed on the same 
lines as that with which it is put in competition; for otherwise 
why should one speculation be singled out for defiance where so 
many disputed the field? And that other explanation must have 
been well known at Athens if an Athenian audience was to 
appreciate the force of the parody. Let us see then what Aristo- 
phanes has to say about the birth of the world. He describes it 
as first of all a process of spontaneous generation. In the 
beginning all was darkness and void, without earth, air or heaven. 
Night, dwelling in the infinite gulfs of Erebus, produces a wind- 
egg, whence “ Love breaks forth flower-fashion, a bird with gold 
on his wings’’. Then from the union of Love with Chaos proceeds 
the whole race of birds. After these at the instigation of Love a 
universal pairing sets in, resulting in the birth of heaven, ocean, 
earth, and all the gods. Here the primordial nature of Love is 
borrowed or rather quoted from Hesiod’s Theogony ; the originality 
lies in the dignity attributed to birds as older even than the very 
elements and the gods themselves. They are further represented 
as conferring great benefits on mankind by foretelling the changes 
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of the seasons, and more generally by furnishing auguries of future 
events. 

In this last part of the panegyric on birds Diimmler finds a 
direct reference to the argument reported in Xenophon’s Memor- 
abilia (bk. iv., chap. 3), which, however, he does not regard as a 
genuine utterance of Socrates; and of this argument he supposes 
Prodicus to have been the real author (Akademika, pp. 156 sqq.). 
But Diimmler’s view seems to suffer from two fatal weaknesses, 
Tn the first place the notion that Xenophon can no more be relied 
on than Plato as an exponent of the genuine Socratic teaching has 
failed to hold its ground even in German criticism. And in the 
second place there is no reason for believing Prodicus to have been 
a teleologist, but rather the contrary. At least we know on the 
authority of Perseus, a pupil of Zeno the Stoic, that he looked on 
the gods as mortals deified and worshipped for such useful dis- 
coveries as bread and wine (Doxographi, p. 544); while the more 
doubtful authority of Epiphanius credits him with the view that the 
gods were personifications of the elements and of the sun and 
moon—an otherwise not improbable tradition (cbid., p. 591), 
Besides it is, so to speak, as an evolutionist not as a describer of 
what is now going on that the comic poet enters into competition 
with the great Sophist. 

I think we shall find a safer clue to what Aristophanes is talking 
about in certain fragments from the lost tragedies of Euripides. In 
some eloquent verses of unknown provenance Aphrodite (not Eros) 
is celebrated as a great cosmic power whence all living things 
together with their means of sustenance are derived (Fr. 839 in 
Wagner’s ed.). Another passage from a chorus in the Chrysippus 
describes earth, the universal mother, as impregnated by rain from 
heaven, and giving birth to men and beasts. On their dissolution 
that which is of earth returns to earth, and that which is of heaven 
to heaven, for nothing really perishes, but is merely separated, and 
reverts to its proper form (Fr. 833). Finally, a third fragment 
(487), quoted from a play called The Wise Melanippe, describes 
heaven and earth as having originally formed a single body, on the 
break-up of which they reunite and give birth to trees, birds, beasts, 
fishes and men. Taken together these passages present a general 
view of creation fairly resembling that of Aristophanes. The 
principal poinis of difference are (1) that Eros takes the place of 
Aphrodite in the comic version, and (2) that birds come first instead 
of second or (possibly) third in the order of production. The two 
changes are closely connected, Eros being represented as ‘“‘a bird 
with gold on his wings,” for the greater glory of the feathered 
tribe. The fact, however, that Prodicus rather than Euripides 
should be named as the philosopher on whom the winged chorus 
is improving seems to show that the author of Melanippe was 
indebted to the Sophist for his heroine’s remarkable lecture on the 
natural history of creation. And there seems to be something like 
a hint at such an obligation in Melanippe’s admission that her 
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learning is derived from her mother, a daughter of that famous 
teacher the Centaur Cheiron. In this instance Cheiron may 
possibly symbolise no less a personage than Empedocles, from 
whom Euripides would have derived his cosmogony—as also would 
Aristophanes—through some loose and popular adaptation set forth 
in the lectures of Prodicus. The original union of all things in a 
single uniform body, assumed by Melanippe, is, in my opinion, 
much more obviously related to the Sphairos of “ the great Sicilian ”’ 
than to the primordial confusion of Anaxagoras with which it has 
been identified by some critics ; while the Aphrodite of fragment 839 
is still more obviously the uniting cosmic power of Empedocles, who 
indeed calls it over and over again by the name of the love-goddess. 
But what makes the dependence (direct or indirect) of Euripides 
on Empedocles nearly certain is the close agreement of the younger 
with the older poet in his enumeration of the classes called into 
existence by Love. In Melanippe’s speech these, as I have said, 
are trees, birds, beasts, fishes, and men. In the poem On Nature 
they are trees, men and women, beasts, birds, fishes, and gods 
(Diels, 21, and again in the same order in 23). One may suppose 
that gods were omitted from the stage version out of deference to 
the feelings of an Athenian audience, who would perhaps have 
found this lumping-up of gods with beasts and fishes—what indeed 
it is—somewhat disrespectful. Moreover Empedocles, as a sys- 
tematic thinker, feels himself under the necessity of providing a 
distinct set of mhabitants for each of his four elements. Earth 
leads off with three kinds, trees, human beings, and beasts, while 
air, water, and fire follow with one each, birds, fishes, and gods, 
thus giving a sort of balance and symmetry to the whole. Eu- 
ripides, on the other hand, not being concerned with the four ele- 
ments but only with the generations of heaven and earth, has no 
use either for fire or its denizens and simply copies out the remain- 
ing items without any sort of logical orer in their enumeration. 

I do not think that he copied directly from Empedocles, but 
rather from Prodicus, whom we must therefore suppose to have 
given a sort of popularised version of the Sicilian cosmogony in his 
lectures at Athens, whence Aristophanes and Euripides both drew 
for their respective purposes. That Prodicus followed Empedocles 
is made otherwise very probable by his theory of religious origins 
already referred to. If we could accept the report of Epiphanius 
that he regarded the gods as personified elements there could be no 
doubt about the matter, for that is just what the Acragantine 
philosopher does. And, even apart from such evidence, his rational- 
istic identification of Demeter and Dionysus with bread and wine 
was probably suggested by the ascription of divine names to the 
four elements in the poem On Nature. 

Aristophanes gives us an author without a theory, Euripides a 
theory without an author. By fitting the two together I have tried 
to supply a missing link in the history of thought. 

A. W. Benn. 
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A Few words of reply to Mr. Barker's interesting Critical Notice of 
my book, The Roots of Reality. 

The implied reproach (p. 131) that “the problem of the meta- 
physical ultimateness of time” ought to have been dealt with, I am 
myself inclined to accept, and hope to take an early opportunity 
of making good the /acwna in my argument which Mr. Barker 
seems to find owing to its omission. 

Mr. Barker’s criticism otherwise mainly resolves itself into (1) 
That the notion of the alogical, as put forward by me, combines 
‘the two inconsistent parts of a presupposition outside experience 
and a factor within experience”; and (2) that “predicates or 
distinctions” applicable to the progressive but “ever incomplete 
Knowledge of Man”’ are “ uncritically transferred to the conscious- 
ness which is all-embracing, and therefore raised above the level of 
all such distinctions ” (pp. 132-3). Now here we have two quite 
definite issues raised, and I admit that the capacity of the main 
principles laid down in my book to sustain themselves against Mr. 
Barker’s criticism is a serious if not crucial test of their philosophic 
validity. First as to the charge of “ transcendency ” (in the Kantian 
sense) as regards the Subject of all Consciousness. I do not re- 
gard this latter as ‘‘ outside experience ”’ in any other sense than 
that it is not any part of experience. It is also no object “ within 
experience,” and this for the simple reason that it is experience 
itselfi—the In-itselfness of experience if one will. I have repeatedly 
insisted that the primordial subject translated as mental notion— 
as for the matter of that all other alogical ultimates as mental 
notions—is a mere abstract symbol. But the that of which it is 
the symbol, which for Kant was (generally) a logical unity, but for 
me is an alogical ultimate, is in truth the very “stuff,” in which 
all processes of consciousness “ live and move and have their being,” 
the warp out of which the woof of Reality is spun on the “ sausen- 
den Webstuhl der Zeit”. Hence it is not ‘“ transcendent,” seeing 
that it is no more “outside experience” than ‘“ within experience,” 
neither Kern noch Schale, but the ultimate Matter of all perception, 
and therefore of the real world, as opposed to its Form, in the 
“manifold” of ordinary apprehension. 

How then, asks Mr. Barker, can there be any question of priority? 
I answer only in so far as it is the most fundamental condition of 
experience. While concrete experiences presuppose the Ego, the 
Ego does not in the same way presuppose them. I need scarcely 
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say that “priority” is not used here with any time-reference, 
although a discussion of the time-problem would undoubtedly throw 
further light on this question of order in genetic value. My con- 
tention might however, I admit, be stated to the effect that in the 
correlation of subject and object, the subject as such, has a prior 
value in the sense that if we were to translate the transcendental 
process into terms of time and causation, we should be compelled 
to regard the subject as creating, by self-determination, the object, 
and not vice versd. 

Mr. Barker’s second main contention is that I transfer “pre- 
dicates and distinctions’’ proper to the “limited and progressive 
consciousness of man” to the ‘universal consciousness”. In this 
my critic seems to me to fall back upon the old pallogistic concep- 
tion of a static ‘“‘ wound-up”’ Absolute against which my book is a 
protest. He seems to set the Absolute as universal consciousness 
over against the consciousness of the particular personality. But 
is there any warrant for this severance? Does it help us in any 
way towards a solution of any problem? Is there any justification 
for the assumption of a universal consciousness that is actual in the 
sense in which our individual consciousness is actual here and now, 
and that, notwithstanding, has no particularity attaching to it—that 
is not individual? I fail myself to see that there is any. Such 
consciousness, it seems to me, must be treated, not as actual, but 
as a mere potentiality behind the individual consciousness, of which 
the latter is the particular and actual form ; as an infinite possibility 
of (actual) consciousness, eternally realising itself in particular de- 
terminations and in more and more complex forms (personal 
consciousnesses) yet per se and apart from its self-realising momenta 
in time, inchoate (cf. Ferrier’s ‘‘ More than 0 and less than 1,” or 
the ‘God ”’ of Scotus Erigena and the mystics); in a word, from the 
stan ipoint of logic an insoluble enigma. As I pointed out in my 
book, if any one likes to postulate an eternal actual consciousness, 
“time apart,” existing per se as universal mind, he has a perfect right 
to do so, but I contend that such a postulate is in no way involved 
in the self-consistency of our consciousness, and hence that philo- 
sophy as a system of exact thought, whose test is that its each stage 
is necessitated by such self-consistency, must occupy an agnostic 
position with regard to it. Of course philosophie theism insists 
upon this postulate. But, for myself, I repeat, I cannot see that it 
is other than an assumption foisted ab extra upon the conclusions 
of philosophic analysis. 

The relation of the two sides of our Consciousness—the meta- 
physical, apprehending, “ consciousness in general,” the determina- 
tion of the primordial subject, which knows the world and the 
individual mind alike, and the individual mind itself, which is 
identified by reflexion with this subject, in opposition to an object 
world not so identified—this is of ecurse the great crux of Modern 
Idealism. That Object is nothing but the determination of Subject 
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is admitted, that it is only secondarily and psychologically the de- 
termination of the particularised, temporal and limited subject, 
myself, is also admitted, but what the meaning of the ultimate 
subject is per se, i.e, apart from its focussing, its particular 
diremption, as this or any given psyche, is the sempiternal problem 
to which philosophy can indeed find the formulation but not the 
solution. Certainly the assumption of the Root of all Conscious- 
ness as in some sense a universalised actwal consciousness, an 
assumption that Mr. Barker appears to make, is to me indistin- 
guishable from that of the ‘static Absolute” which, as I under- 
stand him, he agrees with me in repudiating. 

If we regard the primordial subject as involving per se an actual 
“universal Consciousness” we are in any case on the horns of a 
dilemma. LHither it is particularised, and then we have only one 
more personality, with an immeasurably greater range of conscious- 
ness than ourselves, perhaps, but not universal; and in any case 
as much independent of my consciousness as mine is of my neigh- 
bour’s—which leaves the problem where it was. Or, as I have just 
said, we have a “ static absolute” that in the last resort is no more 
than a logical abstraction. The Absolute as Subject of consciousness 
we can surely know only as the potentiality of all consciousness in- 
cluding our own. [f it have any other meaning than this, and if so, 
what that meaning is, remains hidden from us by the essential con- 
ditions of our finite knowledge. Its one significance for us as exact 
thinkers, must be, that it is the ‘permanent possibility,” the eternal 
principle of all experience. The Ego as ultimate subject cannot 
therefore be correctly described as unknowable, since it is knowable 
(though certainly on the confines of knowledge) in this sense. The 
foregoing is however for us its only predicate. If we seek to define 
it further we become involved in plausible perhaps, but unverifiable 
ontological speculation, and leave the terra firma of Hrkentnisstheorie. 
Analysis of the conditions of experience carries us to this point of 
contact with ontology, but no farther. It is the door to which exact 
thought finds no key ; the veil past which reflexion cannot see. 

Mr. Barker more than once refers to my principle of the “ Alogi- 
cal” as being ‘unsatisfactory’. But surely the first consideration 
is whether the notion itself is justified by the analysis of the e'e- 
ments of conscious experience as given. If it is, the question of its 
satisfactoriness, by which I understand its utility as an instrument 
of thought in the working out of speculative and other questions, 
is a matter for after-consideration. As regards this latter point [ 
thought I had furnished suggestions, over a fairly wide range of prob- 
lems, tending to show that it was capable of a very wide, not to 
say universal, application—and not without fruitful results. I fail 
to see that Mr. Barker has refuted, or even dealt with, my argu- 


ments in this connexion. 
E. Betrort Bax. 
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An Introduction to Social Psychology. By Witu~tam McDovuaatn, 
M.A., M.B., Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Wilde Reader in Mental Philosophy in the University of Ox- 
ford. London, Methuen, 1908. Pp. 351. 


Tue purpose of this very interesting book cannot be better described 
than in its concluding sentence, in which the author expresses the 
hope that enough has been said “ to convince the reader that the 
life of societies is not merely the sum of the activities of individuals 
moved by enlightened self-interest, or by intelligent desire for pleasure 
and aversion from pain; and to show him that the springs of all 
the complex activities that make up the life of societies must be 
sought in the instincts and in the other primary tendencies that 
are common to all men and are deeply rooted in the remote an- 
cestry of the race ”’. 

As regards the former or critical purpose of the book, there can 
be no doubt that the author is right in rejecting the view that human 
beings always act in accordance with the principle of self-interest— 
or indeed any other intellectual principle. The view, indeed, is 
moribund, if not dead. But, during the dominance of the Utili- 
tarian school, it met with ready acceptance ; it lies at the basis of 
the political doctrine elaboraied by that school; and it may be 
traced in some of the politicxl and economic maxims still commonly 
admitted. For this reason it was worth the author’s while to take 
account of it, not so much for the purpose of refutation—for which 
the tine is past—as for the sake of understanding. But his atti- 
tude to it is too exclusively negative. It is quite true, as he says, 
that the fundamental problem for the psychologist is not to explain 
men’s occasional lapses from reasonable action, but rather the 
question, ‘‘ How can we account for the fact that men so moved 
(by inherited impulses] ever come to act as they ought, or morally 
and reasonably?” But he treats the converse problem with un- 
necessary scorn. I do not think that Mr. McDougall would deny 
the existence of mental states in which consciousness of a principle 
regulative of conduct accompanies voluntary action in a direction 
opposed to the principle; nor am I sure that, formulating the 
matter thus, he would think the analysis of such a mental state 
wasted labour; and it was the analysis of a state of this kind 
that occupied the attention of the writers who—from Aristotle 
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to Sidgwick—have discussed “unreasonable action’. Genetic 
psychology gives the principle of explanation in showing the 
gradual process by which impulses have been organised rationally 
in conduct, and the incompleteness with which this rationalisation 
has been effected; but the exact nature of the disharmony that 
exists has to be brought out by analysis; and this analysis is not 
correctly described as an attempt ‘to prove that ‘ unreasonable 
action’. . . is actually achieved occasionally ” (p. 9). 

The criticism of “ intellectualism ’’ occupies, however, a very 
small part of Mr. McDougail’s volume, and may be regarded as 
simply a defence of the view that mind is fundamentally active. 
On its constructive side the doctrine of the book is based upon a 
theory of instinct and emotion which seems to me both original 
and important. A number of controversies attach inevitably to 
the exposition, concerning, for example, the definition of instinct, 
the extent of its influence in human life, the claim of certain pro- 
cesses to be regarded as instinctive, the distinction of primary from 
derivative emotions, and so on. I shall attempt to give an account 
of Mr. MeDougall’s own view, without unnecessary reference to 
these controversies. 

Instinct is defined as ‘an inherited or innate psycho-physical 
disposition which determines its possessor to perceive, and to pay 
attention to, objects of a certain class, to experience an emotional 
excitement of a particular quality upon perceiving such an object, 
and to act in regard to it in a particular manner, or, at least, to 
experience an impulse to such action”’ (p. 29). This definition 
has one point in common with all other views of the subject, 
namely, that instinct is ‘inherited or innate’. It differs from 
current views in not limiting instinct to the reactive impulse, but 
identifying it with a complete mental process which comprises 
perceptive, affective and conative factors. Instinct is referred to 
a “ psycho-physical disposition ”’; and no objection need be raised 
to this term (now so common) if it be borne in mind that the term 
explains nothing, and is very much on the level of the term 
“ faculty ”’ once in favour with the descriptive psychologists. Per- 
haps it is meant to cover the characteristic, formerly implied by 
the term “ faculty,” that each instinct is “a relatively independent 
functional unit in the constitution of the mind ”’ (p. 49). 

According to the definition, emotion is simply a factor in instinct. 
Each principal instinct, it is said, conditions some one kind of emo- 
tional excitement whose quality is specific or peculiar to it. These 
emotions, each of which is the affective aspect of a principal in- 
stinct, are the “ primary emotions” (p. 47). The primary emo- 
tions and simple instinctive impulses are distinguished from the 
derivative or complex by two tests: they are clearly displayed in 
the instinctive activities of the higher animals; and they appear 
occasionally with morbidly exaggerated intensity. 

Mr. McDougall gives a list of seven principal instincts ; but the 
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omission of hunger (cf. p. 29) from among them makes it doubtful 
whether the list can be taken as exhaustive (in spite of the state- 
ment on p. 88). The dependence of hunger upon a temporary but 
recurrent bodily condition does not exclude it from the scope of 
his definition. In each of the instincts we must, in accordance 
with the definition, distinguish the reactive or impulsive tendency, 
the emotion and the excitant. It is worth while to set these down 
in tabular form. Two explanations, however, should be made 
first. In the first place, the author commonly gives to the instinct 
the name of its reactive or impulsive factor, thus to some extent 
(I think) obscuring the doctrine already enforced by him that the 
emotion is not an accompaniment of the instinct, but one factor in 
it. In the second place, the excitant named in the table is that 
which the author seems to regard as the simplest and primary cir- 
cumstance to which the activity of the instinct is due, and not 
necessarily its ordinary excitant in mature consciousness. 


Impulse. Primary Emotion. Excitant or Afferent Inlet. 

Flight (and subse- Fear. Sudden loud noise; the un- 

quentconcealment). familiar as such. 

Repulsion. Disgust. Bad tastes or smells; con- 
tact with slimy or slippery 
substances. 

Curiosity. Wonder. The unfamiliar (a larger 
degree of which excites 
fear). 

Pugnacity. Anger. Obstruction to any instinc- 


tive activity. 
Self-assertion (or self- Elation (positive Presence of spectators to 
display). self-feeling). whom one feels oneself in 
any way superior. 
Self-abasement (or Subjection (nega- 


subjection). tive self-feel- 
ing). 
Parental instinct(pro- Tender emotion. A child’s expression of dis- 
tective impulse). tress. 


In addition to these there are the reproductive, gregarious, 
acquisitive and constructive instincts, which, in spite of their great 
importance for social life, “ play but a minor part in the genesis of 
the emotions” (p. 82). 

This scheme involves a theory of emotion. Emotion is not a 
complete psychosis, but simply the affective aspect of an instinct. 
I could have wished that somewhat more detailed explanation had 
been given of this affective aspect. One thing, indeed, is clear from 
the author’s exposition : emotion is not to be identified either with 
its motor expression or with pleasure-pain ; “ pleasure and pain are 
not in themselves springs of action, but at the most of undirected 
movements ”’ (p. 43). Perhaps the emotion may be described as a 
kind of subjective excitement which tends to be accompanied by, 
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but is not identical with, pleasure-pain ; and this excitement is of 
several quite distinct kinds —fear, disgust, wonder, anger, ete. 
These must be regarded as ultimate facts of mind, just as much as, 
for example, the sensations, red, blue, yellow, are. They can’t be 
explained to any one who has not experienced them. So far the 
theory of emotion agrees with that worked out by the late David 
Irons, in his Psychology of Ethics (1903). Its distinguishing 
characteristic consists in the assertion that each emotion depends 
on a special excitant and impulse which, together with it, make up 
a complete “ psycho-physical disposition ” called an instinct. The 
instincts appear fully organised in the human being ; but their bio- 
logical utility suggests that their organisation in just this form was 
favoured by natural selection acting upon the pre-human ancestors 
of man. And to ask why anger should be of this quality and fear 
of that is a question as unanswerable as why red is red and blue 
blue. 

Looking at the details of the above list, the first thing that strikes 
one is that sympathy, imitation, etc., are not classed as instincts, 
and that joy and sorrow are not among the emotions. This leads 
to some further account of Mr. McDougall’s views. 

Sympathy, Imitation and Suggestion (it is held) are not instincts, 
because in an instinct the excitement of the innate disposition “ de- 
termines an affective state or emotion of a specific quality and a 
native impulse towards some specific end” (p. 90). The three 
tendencies named have not this characteristic. In Sympathy any 
one of a number of different emotions may be induced in the ob- 
server (or subject), and in each case the appropriate impulse is ex- 
cited : there is no single type of emotion or of reaction peculiar to 
sympathy. There is the same variety, both emotional and active, 
in Imitation. Suggestion, also, is without the specific character 
which, in the author’s view, marks the instinct. Along with these 
the Tendency to Play is described, and it also is classed as an in- 
nate general tendency or ‘pseudo-instinct”. That instinctive 
tendencies are to be found in the operation of all these pseudo- 
instincts is admitted ; most of them he succeeds in identifying with 
the instincts already recognised. In one case, however (p. 106), he 
has to postulate an additional ‘“ extremely simple rudimentary in- 
stinct ” to make his theory work. A still more difficult hypothesis 
is involved in his explanation of the play-tendency. After an in- 
teresting discussion of Groos’s theory he comes to the conclusion 
that something more than preparation for mature life is involved 
in the playful fighting of young animals and in the games of boys. 
««The movements,” he says, ‘ with their characteristic differences 
from those of actual combat, must be regarded as instinctive, but 
as due to the excitement of some modified form of the combative 
instinct, an instinct differentiated from, and having an independent 
existence alongside, the original instinct” (p. 112). The impulse 
is to “get the better of,” not to destroy, the opponent ; the emotion 
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involved is clearly not anger, but no positive account of it is given. 
The probability of such an instinct being developed in animals is. 
defended on the ground of its educational value—“ to secure prac- 
tice in the movements of combat” (p. 114). The speculation is 
ingenious; but one would like to know whether there are any other 
instances of one instinct giving birth to another instinct to be its 
daughter and handmaid. 

The instincts as they operate in the higher animals, but more: 
particularly in man, are, of course, modified by experience. Four 
principal causes of modification are distinguished : (1) The innate 
disposition comes to be excited by other perceptions or ideas than 
its primary excitants; (2) its expression is modified and compli- 
cated; (3) instinctive processes blend; and (4) “ the instinctive 
tendencies become more or less systematically organised about 
certain objects or ideas” (p. 32). By means of these processes, 
especially the last, the nature of the Complex Emotions and of the 
Sentiments is explained. In his analysis of these the author adopts. 
and utilises the view of Sentiment as “an organised system of 
emotional tendzncies centred about some object,’ which was first 
set forth by Mr. Shand in Mryp (N.S., vol. v.). The succeeding 
chapters of the first section of the book contain a detailed analysis 
of the Sentiments and Complex Emotions. The second and con- 
cluding section consists of a series of chapters on the ways in 
which social life has been shaped by the operation of the primary 
instincts and other innate tendencizs. All these chapters contain 
much interesting and important matter. Considerations of space, 
however, forbid any discussion of their detail; and I must content 
myself with a few remarks on one or two leading points in the 
general character of the do-trine set forth. 

Mental dispositions are either innate or acquired. The innate 
consist of the instincts, which are tendencies to attend, to feel, and 
to react in specific ways, and of certain general tendencies to imi- 
tate the movements of another, to receive his ideas by suggestion, 
and to share his emotion by sympathetic induction. These latter 
(all included by M. Tarde under the term “ imitation”’’) are non- 
specific, that is, are indifferent to the special kind of mental content 
to which they lead. Along with them may be placed (not habits 
but) habit. These specific and non-specific tendencies form the 
inheritance of each individual mind. All else is acquired by in- 
dividual experience working upon them. The consciousness of 
self, the complex emotions, moral and intellectual ideas are thus 
empirical products which need to be built up afresh for each man. 
But their social character is assured because the instincts on which 
they are based have been “selected” owing to their being service- 
able to the race, and because the imitative tendency leads each 
man to fashion himself after a social pattern, while habit preserves. 
the connexions of ideas and impulses once made. The all-suffi- 
ciency of instinct is asserted in the following passage :— 
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“ Directly or indirectly the instincts are the prime movers of all 
human activity; by the conative or impulsive force of some in- 
stinct (or of some habit derived from an instinct), every train of 
thought, however cold and passionless it may seem, is borne along 
towards its end, and every bodily activity is initiated and sustained. 
The instinctive impulses determine the ends of all activities and 
supply the driving power by which all mental activities are sus- 
tained; and ali the complex intellectual apparatus of the most 
highly developed mind is but a means towards these ends, is but 
the instrument by which these impulses seek their satisfactions, 
while pleasure and pain do but serve to guide them in their choice 
of the means”’ (p. 44). 

This passage fairly represents the doctrine of the book. But I 
think it shows too great a rebound from the “intellectualism ” 
which it opposes, and I am convinced that it goes a great deal 
farther taan the facts justify usin going. It is admitted, of course, 
that the greatest perfection of instinct is exhibited by animals very 
low in the biological scale. When instinct is modified by the cap- 
acity for learning by experience and by intellectual processes a 
higher stage of development has been reached. This also is matter 
of agreement. But the assertion that, even in the highest life, in- 
stinct always determines the ends, and all that thought does is to 
modify or devise means towards these ends, is supported by no 
proof which I can discover. Indeed, the whole trend of the dis- 
cussion brings out the profound modifications which human ends, 
as well as the means towards them, undergo through intellectual 
processes. Mr. McDougall, however, seems to me unduly to mini- 
mise the work of intellect, and to speak of it as a mere mechanical 
instrument, used by man but hardly of the essence of his life. I 
do not suggest that thought fashions ends of conduct in vacuo, or 
out of “bloodless categories”; but in the human mind the instine- 
tive end becomes the object of reflexion, and suffers modification 
in the process. 

Further, if I have correctly grasped the general position of the 
book and its implications, it would seem that not merely the moral 
sonsciousness, with its principle of valuation, but also the intellect- 
ual categories, such as causality or the axiom of non-contradiction, 
must, like other mental products, be developments from instinct. 
But this question is not discussed. 

With regard to the moral consciousness, however, Mr. McDougall 
is explicit. His discussion is also valuable and suggestive, though 
too complicated to admit of easy summary. The chief points seem 
to ba the following: The importance of tribal custom in moral de- 
velopment is admitted, but regarded as secondary; its judgments 
are “imitative,” whereas the original moral judgments “ proceed 
directly from emotions” (p. 216). There is, however, no specific 
moral emotion or moral sentiment. Nor is sympathy fundamental, 
alchough it, as well as the self-feelings, enter into the composition 
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of the various emotions from which judgments of approval or dis- 
approval proceed. If we ask for the most important and primary 
source of morality we must go to the instincts. ‘All altruistic 
conduct has its root and origin in the maternal instinct”’ (p. 204). 
In particular, we must look to the intimate alliance that exists be- 
tween tender emotion and anger: “the anger evoked in this way 
is the germ of all moral indignation, and on moral indignation 
justice and the greater part of public law are in the main founded” 
(p. 73). This is Dr. Westermarck’s theory with an element of 
precision added to it; the moral indignation is due to anger excited 
in connexion with the tender emotion. That the obstruction of 
any instinct produces pugnacity or anger, we have already learned ; 
but in this case the anger is produced not by an obstruction of the 
tender emotion, but by the cause which gives it an opportunity for 
exercise. Thus the instinct is modified in a very marked way. It 
is easy, no doubt, to invent explanations of this as well as the other 
difficulties connected with the hypothesis; but it is also hard to 
verify these explanations. I imagine that the advantage which the 
hypothesis has over Dr. Westermarck’s less specialised view is that 
the connexion with tender emotion gives to the indignation excited 
a certain ‘moral’’ flavour. It must be remembered, however, that 
the altruism of the maternal instinct is of a very exclusive kind, 
and that no reason has been given for denying that the anger ex- 
cited by a blow or a theft is also a “ germ of moral indignation ”’. 

Moral indignation, however, is not put forward as the sole origin 
of morality. At the most it cou'd account only for judgments of 
disapproval and not for judgments of approval. It is character- 
istic of Mr. McDougall’s ingenious but candid analysis, that 
morality arises from a number of diverse sources (c7/. p. 215) 
which may well lead, and do lead, to conflicting moral judgments, 
and that, in showing how an ideal of conduct may be acquired, his 
theory does not enable him to give a reason jor holding one ideal 
to be better than another. 

Criticism of this and of other points could hardly be made ade- 
quate within the limits of a review; and I must content myself 
with recommending the book both for its suggestiveness and for 
the ingenious way in which a few simple principles are made 
to yield a complete account of mental life. 

W. R. Sortey. 


Anti-Pragmatisme, Examen des droits respectifs de l’aristocratie 
intellectuelle et de la démocratie sociale. Par ALBERT SCHINz, 
Professeur 4 l'Université de Bryn Mawr. Paris, Alean, 1909. 
Pp. 309. 


M. Scuinz’s book is a document of great interest as a genuine 
piece of psychological self-revelation, a spontaneous reaction of a 
philosophic soul upon a new idea, too new and too big to be em- 
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braced by it, but not too alien to stir it to its depths. Such souls, 
moreover, are just now quite common, and M. Schinz has doubtless 
blurted out the secret thought of not a few philosophers. Anti- 
pragmatism is just now the very word for the strongest of their 
feelings ; anti-pragmatism is the live issue of their thought ; if they 
could see a way to écraser |’ Infdme, they would welcome anything. 
Of this temper among intellectualists we have, however, had many 
indications, inferior to M. Schinz’s only in point of frankness and 
energy of expression: what is distinctive of his work is that it is 
plainly written from the standpoint of a continental positivist or 
naturalist, who cannot help thinking all things in terms of the 
antithesis between science and religion, but does not yet clearly 
apprehend the motives that actuate Anglo-American thinking. It 
is distinguished also by a decorum of controversial manners which 
has been lacking to English philosophy ever since associationism 
went under thirty years ago in a storm of obloquy. Yet M. Schinz 
too is full of righteous indignation; it only incites him, however, 
to write well and vividly. How then will Pragmatism look when 
seen through the medium of such a temperament? 

Pragmatism, M. Schinz declares, is but a new term for opportun- 
ism in philosophy. It is evil, because it introduces into our way 
of thinking a degrading spirit of sophistic, because it is a popular 
philosophy which appeals from the aristocracy of intellect to 
modern democracy, because it attempts to force impersonal 
philosophy, non-moral science, and indifferent nature to speak the 
language of our passions and our aspirations, because it denies that 
the conflict between intellectual and moral truth is irreconcilable. 
It rests on the fact that where science stops we have to live on 
beliefs; but this merely proves that it begins where true philosophy 
has ended. It is the philosophy of common sense in the most 
vulgar sense. It trips up logic, and is the least philosophic of all 
the philosophies ever propounded. It ought to have been strangled 
in its cradle. True it is, philosophies always have to a certain 
extent adapted themselves to the needs of men, and so impaired 
their liberty of thought; but Pragmatism is merely the technical 
formulation of the American spirit, anxious to find for a morality 
discredited by science a support that will enable it to sustain the 
social order and to restrain the vile passions of the human animal. 
It is thus essentially the ally of theology; indeed it is scholasticism 
up to date, the handmaid of a theology which in its turn is the 
handmaid of the Church. It is an attempt to save the beliefs in 
God, freedom and immortality which the few must inculcate into 
the many if social order is to be preserved. Only, as in view of the 
determinism of modern science its case is so desperate, it has to 
take the heroic step of absorbing all philosophy in morals. But 
the practical reason is irrational, and Pragmatism’s use of it is 
worse than Kant’s. Yet James is probably right in declaring that 
Pragmatism has come to stay; not, however, because it is true, 
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but because it is false. It may not seduce the Latin peoples, but 
it just suits the Anglo-Saxons. James and his associates have 
formulated a system of morals for the masses, and have ‘“ conse- 
crated it as truth—in that they have outraged logic, insulted truth 
and compromised their own work” (p. 209). Is there no escape 
from this disaster? Perhaps in Europe, if the intellectual ¢lite, 
regretting the abolition of slavery (p. 220), could resolutely re- 
establish social classes. But the best that can be hoped for is a 
compromise. ‘Since it is dangerous to allow life to be absorbed 
by philosophy, dangerous for society, we propose to adopt, for 
social reasons, a system of double truth, one philosophic and in- 
dependent of consequences, another pragmatic, to be the philosophy 
of the people” (p. 237). Seeing that truth is bad and lying good, 
let us frankly recognise that mankind has a right to establish morals 
on false principles (p. 238). After that let the élite of the intellect 
devote itself unhampered to Pure Thought and French novels (p. 
289). 

M. Schinz’s prescription for avoiding the ‘triumph of Pragma- 
tism ’ may strike the Anglo-Saxon reader as somewhat odd as regards 
both honesty and expediency, but it must not be supposed that he is 
solely occupied with the social side of Pragmatism. He attempts 
also to boil down its intellectual content to three doctrines. (1) Prag- 
matism contends that all purely intellectual systems have failed to 
satisfy, and that it is therefore time to try another method. (2) All 
actual knowing is, whether consciously or not, inspired by practical 
motives and depends on temperament. (3) The pragmatic criterion 
of expediency, therefore, forms a common measure for all philo- 
sophies. 

M. Schinz replies to the first that the failure of other philosophies 
does not establish the truth of Pragmatism, to the second that even 
if all philosophies are subjective this does not render Pragmatism 
superior. To argue, moreover, from what all do to what all ought 
to do involves an invalid transition from psychological fact to logical 
validity. The third plea confuses moral with scientific expedi- 
ency, though they have nothing whatever in common. 

To estimate the value of this criticism it is in the first place ne- 
cessary to examine the adequacy of M. Schinz’s knowledge of prag.- - 
matic literature. He naturally and rightly puts James into the 
forefront, and has made an extensive, though not exhaustive, study 
of his writings. To Dewey’s ‘case’ he devotes a special chapter, , 
in which he seeks to prove that when Dewey declares that scientific 
judgments are dependent on human purposes and reduce to the: 
type of moral, he must mean that moral judgments are ultimately 
of the scientific type. And he quotes extensively from the preface 
of Humanism. In all three cases, however, his knowledge shows 
gaps. He does not seem to have grasped the pragmatic import of 
the final chapter of James’s Psychology. He does not know the 
Talks to Teachers, and so is perplexed by James's use of ‘theory ' 
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and ‘theoretic’ in what I have called a ‘neutral’ sense,! to the 
pitch of doubting James’s consistency. Of Dewey's Studies in 
Logical Theory he makes no mention, and his book contains many 
allegations which he simply could not have made if he had ever 
read Axioms as Postulates and Studies in Humanism.? In short, 
he has entirely omitted the technically logical side of the subject. 

The inevitable result is that he has gravely misunderstood all the 
three writers he criticises and the position he attacks. It will ob- 
viously be best, and probably sufficient, however, to prove this in 
full only in the third case. Here the astounding charge is made 
that the irrational is preferred to the rational and logic is thrown 
to the dogs (pp. 37, 77-79). This charge is abundantly refuted, not 
only by the writings M. Schinz has not taken into account, but by 
the very passage on which it is based. It all rests on a sarcasm to 
the effect that ‘if one had to choose between Irrationalism and In- 
tellectualism, there would be no doubt that the former would have 
to be preferred” (Humanism, p. 6). Surely prudence as well as 
candour should have urged M. Schinz to read a few lines further 
down that Pragmatism “ vindicates the rationality of Ivrationalism, 
without becoming itself irrational ; it restrains the extravagance of 
Intellectualism, without losing faith in the intellect”. Similarly is 
it not absurd to treat as a repudiation of logic a doctrine which 
puts in the forefront of its programme a reform of logic by “a 
reverent study of the mind’s actual procedures’? How could M. 
Schinz so completely ignore page x when he quotes page xi of the 
same preface in extenso ? 

In any case, however, what M. Schinz has failed to grasp is that 
the whole question turns on the relation of psychology to logic, and 
that Pragmatism is essentially a challenging of the assumption of 
an ‘independent’ and formal logic. To say that a truth depends 
on its consequences is simply a way of denying that any formal 
account of truth can deal with the real thing. Consequently the 
assertion he attacks (pp. 23-24) that the canons of true thought must 
stand in some relation to the procedures of actual thought, is in no 
wise an invalid passage from psychology to logic, but merely an 
innocuous truism. For how could a judgment exist for logic to 
contemplate, if no one had affirmed it? What could be the mean- 
ing, then, of a logic divorced from psychology ? 

It is failure to raise these questions and ignorance of the answers 
Pragmatism has given to them that tumbles M. Schinz into his 
‘whole vain antithesis of ‘moral’ and ‘scientific’ pragmatism. 
Psychological pragmatism is the connecting link between them which 
he does not see. ‘ Moral” and “scientific” ends are alike objects 
of desire, and possible sources of satisfaction. Psychologically, 


1N.S., No. 67, pp. 378-379. 

2A footnote on p. 12 betrays the fact that he is unaware of the separ- 
ate existence of this work, although its French translation is advertised 
at the end of his own book. 
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therefore, Pragmatism is inevitable, and ‘disinterested’ ‘pure 
thought’ is impossible. The only way of meeting this contention 
which has so far occurred to our really stalwart rationalists has 
been to show that psychology is impossible, and they have been 
engaged on this hopeful task for some years past. M. Schinz on 
the other hand has wholly overlooked that it is here that the shoe 
really pinches. 

It should now be clear that Pragmatism has simple replies to 
M. Schinz’s three arguments. (1) It is true that the failure of the 
other philosophies does not prove the truth of Pragmatism ; but 
it leaves scepticism as the sole aiternative to it.! (2) If all philo- 
sophies are really subjective, surely the only one, which has had 
the insight to see and the honesty to admit this, is the most worthy 
to be trusted. (3) Even though the ends of science and of morals 
are different and may often be divergent and sometimes discordant, 
the discovery that they are all fundamentally akin as satisfactions 
of man’s purposive activity reduces them to a common measure, 
and indicates a real possibility of reconciling their claims. 

It remains only to correct M. Schinz’s strange misconceptions of 
the foes of Pragmatism and of the theological situation in America 
and England. He imagines (p. 147) that whereas James has a 
free field in America there is in England “a philosophy nearly a 
century old which is the very antipodes of Pragmatism. It 
possesses among its representatives Mill, Huxley and Spencer. It 
is they that must be reckoned with, and against them Schiller 
struggles.” Why then did James dedicate his Pragmatism to the 
memory of Mill? Any Oxford undergraduate could have told 
M. Schinz that Mill had been stoned long ago, that Huxley was 
‘no philosopher,’ and that Spencer had never been allowed to 
pollute the ears of incipient parsons. Page 148 betrays complete in- 
nocence of what Mr. Bradley wished to do to morality, as well as 
very careless reading of Humanism, pages 3-4. What again is to be 
made of this: “In America theologians do not all like this philo- 
sophy which is replacing theirs; Pragmatism is a bit too emanci- 
pated a theology for them,’’ whereas in England “they already own 
Schiller, who is a spiritualist ;* the aid of James, therefore, is far 
more precious. And they have not been slow to seize the plank 
of safety offered them by the American psychologist”? I can as- 
sure M. Schinz that the alliance of theology and pragmatism in 
England is his own discovery, and defy him to find a bishop (or 
even a dean) who has ever had a good word to say for pragmatism. 
The truth is of course that Pragmatism was chiefly provoked by 
the utter disregard of scientific method by a priori metaphysics, 
and that theologians had been far too extensively hegelised to show 
any more intelligent alacrity in grasping its bearings than their 
philosophic confreéres. 

Cf. N.S., No. 67, pp. 382-383. 

“Of course in the Continental and not in the English sense of the term. 
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Lastly, M. Schinz should really reflect a little before he explains 
the whole rise of Pragmatism by national character with such 
reckless abandon. He does not indeed quite commit himself to 
the extravagance that philosophy is merely a matter of race and 
that Pragmatism is nothing but an irruption of bloodthirsty Anglo- 
Saxon imperialism into the intellectual world, as another ‘ Latin’ 
writer has contended ;! but the connexion he imagines between the 
American national character and the success of Pragmatism is a 
pure creation of his fancy. 

As a matter of fact no view in the whole history of thought, 
not even Copernicanism nor Darwinism, has ever had a harder 
fight to win its way to the front. No view has had to contend 
against a greater array of inveterate prejudices, or has had to rely 
more utterly on sheer force of reasoning, hard thinking and hard 
hitting. No novelty has ever found the party in power more hos- 
tile; because none has run more sharply counter to the natural 
and professional bias of the public to which it was bound to ad- 
dress itself. The supposed consonance with Anglo-Saxon tempera- 
ment, to which M. Schinz ascribes its success, was in reality its 
heaviest handicap. For it inspired its intellectualist enemies with 
the dread of desperation. They feared that the game would be up 
once the general public heard of Pragmatism, that their prestige 
would be gone and their supremacy ruined for ever. So they 
fought it at every turn and by every means, fair or foul. For 
many years they successfully burked it. Then they compelled it to 
become popular in order to obtain a hearing. It has become an 
academic subject mainly because the general public has compelled 
the professors to consider it. 

But neither in America nor in England nor in France nor 
anywhere else has the academic world in general taken kindly to 
it. Howcould it? The academic world is naturally and inevitably 
intellectualistic, because it lives the intellectual life. Academic life 
selects the reflective types of men and intellectualises them still 
further. This effect is heightened by contrast and conflict in 
proportion as the academic life diverges widely from the ordinary 
temper of a nation. In countries like America and England the 
academic man is more or less denationalised and in conscious 
opposition to the national spirit. He naturally, moreover, prides 
himself on this difference and thanks his stars that he is superior 
to the vulgar. How then could he listen with patience to a 
doctrine which implied that the common man’s instinct had been 
truer than his own, that his favourite pursuits needed to be vindi- 
cated by their social value, that his cherished ‘dialectics’ were 
chiefly an intellectual game, nay, that he had mistaken the nature 
of the very ideal of truth, to which he had always boasted his devo- 
tion? Pragmatism may be a gospel of peace and good will and 


1P. 286 n.; cf. M. Mentré in the Revue de Philosophie, May, 1907. 
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toleration to the world at large, it may reconcile science and re- 
ligion and further both ; but into the world of academic philosophy 
it could not but bring a sword and lead therein to slaughters grim 
and great. 

Its success, therefore, cannot be explained by national character. 
For how was a nation to hear that its sages had at last begun to 
understand the rationale of its life? Pragmatism is not the work 
of the Great American People, which would have allowed its 
pedants to torment its youth to the end of the chapter with pathetic 
indifference. It is the work of James, the master of an incompar- 
able style that could burst through the trammels of academic speech 
and touch the heart of the people. If James, the philosopher 
who fortunately for the world has never been taught philosophy, 
had remained a doctor, the unconscious pragmatism which pervades 
man’s life and keeps it sane and sound, might have remained for 
ages as unsuspected as the law of gravitation until Newton came. 

But by raising this issue, M. Schinz, in spite of the defects and 
malentendus which mar his book, has deserved well of philosophy. 
His popular style and even his avoidance of technical epistemology, 
will doubtless appeal to the democracy, and so possibly compensate 
him practically for the curious theoretical inconsistency that a man 
holding his views should endure the thought of contributing to the 
enlightenment of democracy atall. The ‘intellectual ¢lite,’ on the 
other hand, for which alone he should conscientiously have written, 
may regret the absence of stiffer stuff, and it is permissible to 
doubt whether it will be altogether pleased with the way in which 
M. Schinz divulges and gives away the emotional basis of its 
objections to Pragmatism. 

F. C. S. 


The Mystical Element of Eeligion as studied in Saint Catherine 
of Genoa and her Friends. By Baron FrrepricH von HUGEL, 
Member of the Cambridge Philological Society. London: 
J. M. Dent & Co.; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1908. 
Two volumes. Pp. xxiv, 466; vi, 422. 


THE author tells us, in his Preface, that he has, almost from the 
first, had “a vivid consciousness . . . of the massively virile per- 
sonalities, the spacious trustful times of the early, as yet truly 
Christian” Italian Renaissance “from Dante on to the Florentine 
Platonists””. “ For those early modern times presented me with men 
of the same general instincts and outlook as my own, but environed 
by the priceless boon and starting-point of a still undivided Western 
Christendom. . . . The wish some day to portray one of those 
large-souled pre-Protestant, post-Medixval Catholics, was thus early 
and has been long at work within me.’’ The long and intimate 
study of the life and personality of St. Catherine gradually be- 
came merged, however, in the larger purpose “to utilise, as fully 
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as possible, this long, close contact with a soul of most rare spiritual 
depth—a soul that presents, with an extraordinary provocative 
vividness, the greatness, helps, problems and dangers of the mysti- 
cal spirit. I now wanted to try and get down to the driving 
forces of this kind of religion, and to discover in what way such a 
keen sense of, and absorption in, the Infinite can still find room for 
the Historical and Institutional elements of religion, and, at the 
same time, for that noble concentration upon not directly religious 
contingent facts and happenings, and upon laws of causation or of 
growth, which constitutes the scientific temper of mind and its 
specific, irreplaceable duties and virtues. Thus, having begun to 
write a biography of St. Catherine, with some philosophical eluci- 
dations, I have finished by writing an essay on the philosophy of 
Mysticism, illustrated by the life of Caterinetta Fiesca Adorna and 
her friends.” 

This account of the origin of the book explains what is apt 
to strike the reader as a structural defect, namely, that the first 
volume consists of “ Introduction and Biographies,” and the second 
of ‘Critical Studies”. The philosophical interest is practically 
confined to the second volume, and indeed to the first and the last 
three chapters of that volume. But to those who are interested in 
religious biography, and especially in the life-history of mystical 
souls, the first volume will appeal with quite peculiar force. The 
writer has certainly succeeded in making the personalities of St. 
Catherine and her friends stand out with remarkable vividness, and 
if a non-Catholic reader may be allowed to question whether the 
subject was worth the enormous labour in the investigation of the 
facts and the sifting of truth from error in the various sources, 
which the author has, in characteristic German fashion, brought to 
bear upon it, it cannot be questioned that the abundance of detail 
is valuable in producing the total impression of these rather obscure 
lives and personalities. And it must also be granted that the prob- 
lem of the place and value of the mystical element in religion and 
in the life of the human spirit does gain in reality and concreteness 
of interest by being associated thus closely with the life of actual 
human beings. The interest of the central figure (St. Catherine 
was born in 1447, died in 1510, and was canonised in 1737) for 
the problem of the work is thus described by the author: ‘The 
very ordinariness of her external lot—a simple wife and widow, at 
no time belonging to any Religious Order or Congregation ; the ap- 
parently complete failure of her earthly life, which gives occasion 
to the birth within her of the heavenly one ; the rich variety and con- 
trasts of her princely birth and social position, and the lowly, 
homely activity and usefulness of her forty years of devotedness ; 
the unusually perfect combination of a great external action and 
administrative capacity with a lofty contemplation; the apparent 
suddenness and whole-hearted swiftness of her Conversion, suc- 
ceeded by the long years of interior conflict and painful growth, 
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unhelped, practically unknown, by any one but God’s inspiring 
Spirit, and these years again followed by a period of requiring 
and practising the ordinary mediate docilities ; the strange nervous 
health of especially her later years, so carefully and truthfully 
recorded for us, a psychic condition interesting if but for her own 
lofty superiority to attaching any direct importance or necessarily 
miraculous meaning to it: all this, even if it were all, helps to give 
an extraordinary richness and instructiveness to her life. But 
stimulating, transfiguring, embracing all this, appears her special 
spiritual apprehension and teaching, of a quite extraordinary depth, 
breadth and balance, distinction and refinement” (vol.i., pp. 87, 88). 
With the details of that teaching, religious and theological as it 
is, we are not here concerned ; it is only as a contribution to the 
psychology and philosophy of religion that the book comes within 
the province of this journal. In the chapter (ix.) on the “ psycho- 
physical and temperamental questions” raised by such a mystical 
mind as that of St. Catherine, the author enters into a careful inves- 
tigation of the experiences recorded of her, in the full light of current 
psychological views, distinguishing the normal from the patholo- 
gical phases, and the ecstatic state itself from the subject’s manage- 
ment of it in the interests of the spiritual truth reached by means 
of it, and noting, in particular, that, except in one or two instances, 
there is no “disintegration of personality’ or loss of the power to 
criticise the ecstatic condition, on the part of the subject. Gener- 
alising the results of his investigation of this case, he asks in con- 
clusion: “Does not this type of apprehension, this, as it were, 
incubation, harmonising, and vivifying of their otherwise painfully 
fragmentary and heavy impressions, stand out—in their central, 
creative periods—as the one thoroughly appropriate means and 
form of their true self-development and self-expression, and of such 
an apprehension and showing forth of spiritual truth as to them— 
to them and not to you and me—was possible?” (vol. ii., p. 58). 
Baron von Hiigel’s central philosophic position is that Mysticism 
is one of three main “elements of religion,” the other two being 
the historical or institutional and the analytic, speculative or intel- 
lectual. All three are necessary to the complete upbuilding of the 
religious consciousness, and since each of them inevitably tends to 
monopolise the life of the individual in whom it is prominent and 
characteristic, each needs to be checked, as well as supplemented, 
by the other two. His special concern is at once to vindicate the 
claims of the mystical element and to point out its dangers, if left 
to work itself out unchecked by the intellectual and volitional 
elements. He describes it as “the faculty and action of the soul 
by which we have a however dim yet direct and (in its general 
effects) immensely potent, sense and feeling, an immediate experi- 
ence of Objective Reality, of the Infinite and Abiding, of a Spirit 
not all unlike yet distinct from our own, which penetrates and 
works within these our finite spirits and in the world at large, 
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especially in human history; and by which we will, and give a 
definite result and expression to, our various memories, thinkings, 
feelings, and intuitions, as waked up by their various special 
stimulants and by the influence of each upon all the others” (vol. 
ii., p. 390). ‘It is especially this presence of the Infinite in man, 
and man’s universal subjection to an operative consciousness of it, 
which are the deepest cause and the constant object of the adoring 
awe of all truly spiritual Mystics, in all times and places” (vol. ii,, 
p. 340). He argues for the validity, as well as the necessity, of 
Mysticism as a kind of supra-rational, instinctive or intuitive mode 
of apprehending truth. ‘The most indispensable, the truest form 
of experience underlies reasoning, and is a kind of not directly 
analysable, but indirectly most operative, intuition or instinct of 
the soul” (vol. ii., p. 287). Speaking of Kant as the most consis- 
tent and influential, among the philosophers, in inculcating a non- 
mystical religion, he says: “It is deeply instructive to note how 
thoroughly this, at first sight, solid and triumphant view has not 
only continued to be refuted by the actual practice and experience 
of specifically religious souls, but how explicitly it is being dis- 
credited by precisely the more delicately perceptive, the more truly 
detached and comprehensive, students and philosophers of religion 
of the present day—heirs, let us not forget in justice to Kant, of 
the intervening profound development of the historical sense, and 
of the history and psychology of religion” (vol. ii, p. 260). 
Among such philosophers he names Simmel, Troeltsch, and Tiele ; 
while among living psychologists whose investigations of the sub- 
conscious “have but confirmed and deepened the Leibnitzian- 
Kantian apprehensions’’ of the part played by the obscure, as 
compared with the clear, in our mental life, he names Janet, James, 
and Ward: “ Without much dim apprehension, no clear percep- 
tion; nothing is more certain than this”’ (vol. ii., p. 265). 

The author insists, however, upon the necessity, if we are to 
avoid misunderstanding, of distinguishing the “true or inclusive ” 
from the “ pseudo-”’ or “exclusive” form of Mysticism, or what the 
Germans call “ Mystik” from ‘“ Mystizismus,” as denoting respec- 
tively ‘the legitimate and the (quantitatively or qualitatively) 
mistaken, share of emotion in the religious life ’’ (vol. ii., p. 291). 
The “ true, full dignity” of Mysticism “ consists precisely in being, 
not everything in any one soul, but something in every soul of 
man. . . . And only thus does it, as Partial Mysticism, retain all 
the strength and escape the weaknesses and dangers of would-be 
Pure Mysticism, as regards the mode and character of religious 
experience, knowledge, and life” (vol. ii., p. 284). The check to 
emotional excess came, in the case of St. Catherine, from the side 
of the active and philanthropic life; in another it may come from 
the intellectual side, and the service of science and philosophy to 
the religious life is fully acknowledged by the author. ‘If brought 
face to face with many an Agnostic or Pantheist of the nobler sort, 
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who is in process of purification from such childish self-centredness 
by means of the persistently frank and vivid apprehension of the 
mechanical, determinist, thing-and-fate level of experience and 
degree of truth, you will, even if you have acquired certain frag- 
mentary convictions and practices of religion, appear strangely less, 
instead of more, than your adversary to any one capable of 
equitably comparing that Agnostic and yourself—you who, if Faith 
be right, ought surely to be not less but more of a personality than 
that non-believing soul” (vol. ii., p. 384). 

The chief defect of Baron von Hiigel’s book, regarded as an 
argument for Mysticism as not only one of three co-ordinate 
elements in religion, but the specifically religious element in human 
experience, is the absence of any clear statement of the underlying 
theory of knowledge and reality upon which such a theory of 
religion must rest. As the source of spiritual illumination, the 
mystical experience is the rival of clear intellection, and we desider- 
ate some careful discussion of the comparative merits of the obscure 
and sub-conscious processes, on the one hand, and the clear and 
conscious, on the other, as sources of insight into the nature of 
ultimate reality. The author seems to assume, or at least to give 
very slender grounds for holding, the superiority of the former to 
the latter method of knowledge. After all, nothing is really gained 
by his distinction between Partial or Inclusive and Total or Excelu- 
sive Mysticism: this distinction simply means that the true and 
valid mysticism is mysticism checked or limited by action and 
intellection. Thus checked or limited in its operation, mysticism 
is accepted as valid. But the fundamental question is whether, 
or to what extent, mysticism, as such, is valid as a vehicle of 
spiritual illumination or as a revelation of the Infinite or Absolute 
Reality; and our answer to this question will depend upon our 
theory of the relation of the finite to the Infinite. The author 
seems to assume, rather than to prove, a view of that relation 
which favours the claims of Mysticism, with its detachment 
from the finite world of ordinary experience, as the channel of 
revelation or illumination. While he evidently holds that the 
ecstatic condition is not essential to mysticism, it is not clear 
what precise value he would attach to it, whether he would 
distinguish degrees or grades of mysticism, and if so, what value 
he would assign to each from the point of view of knowledge and 
of religion. And while he fully admits the dangers of uncontrolled 
mysticism or emotionalism, for the religious, as well as for the 
intellectual and moral life, he does not exhibit the relation of the 
mystical to the other two elements, and especially to knowledge, or 
show how they check and supplement one another. These various 
elements seem to stand over against one another, and to check each 
other's operation in an external and mechanical way. We never 
get anything like organic unity in the relation of the mystical to the 
intellectual and historical element. Against Herrmann’s. view that 
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‘outside of Christianity, Mysticism will everywhere arise, as the 
very flower of the religious development; but a Christian is bound 
to declare the mystical experience of God to be a delusion,” the 
author argues that, to make good this contention, Herrmann “has 
to define all Mysticism in terms of Exclusive Mysticism, and then 
to reject such an aberration,” and in turn accuses the Ritschlian 
theologian of “exclusive objectivity ’’ (vol. ii., p. 263). But we are 
not told what view of the relation of the mystical to the historical 
revelation the author would substitute for that of Herrmann. His 
own insistence upon the Neo-platonic sources of Christian mysticism, 
as well as upon the pantheistic tendencies of the latter, seems rather 
to favour than to discredit Herrmann’s contention. 

Such are some of the chief questions raised, rather than answered, 
by this interesting work. But whether we agree with the author's 
conclusions or not, we cannot fail to be impressed by his candour 
and sincerity, by his true catholicity of mind, and by the care and 
accuracy of his scholarship in many fields. These qualities give 
his book a value quite independent of the controversial issues with 
which it deals. 

JAMES SETH. 


Vorlesungen zur Einfiihrung in die Experimentelle Padagogik und 
ihre psychologischen Grundlagen, von Ernst Mevumayy. 
Zweiter Band.  Leipsig: Wilhelm Engelmann; London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1907. Pp. viii, 467.) 


Proressor MEuMANN, in a preface to his second volume, desires to 
correct an error into which he asserts that many of the critics of 
his first volume have fallen. They have supposed, he says, that 
he wishes to make a shary break with the pedagogy of the past; 
that he desires, as an American might say, to run a moist pen slick 
through everything and start fresh. I am not altogether surprised 
that his readers, even careful ones, have been thus impressed. For, 
after all, to be effective in reform, an author cannot too tenderly 
handle the views he rejects. And perhaps the sharpness of German 
controversial tone, apart from any particular hostility on Prof. 
Meumann’s part to any view criticised, may have had something 
to do with the opinion found among some of his English and Ameri- 
can critics—that his work threatened not so much to fulfil as to de- 
stroy. The author, however, says very pointedly that he has been 
misunderstood, and asks whether he would be likely to help forward 
the publication of the work of the great masters of the past if that 
were really his view; and we are bound to accept his disclaimer. 
Quite sharply, the psychology and pedagogy of the immediate 
future will, among extremists, be sundered into psychology and 
experimental psychology, pedagogy and experimental pedagogy. 


' For Critical Notice of vol. i. of Meumann, see last July. 
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But those who have absorbed the work of the masters of the past 
are in the most profitable position, provided they do not stagger 
under their load, to take up the work of to-day; and not only to 


decide between the conflicting views of the brilliant theorists who 


have passed away, but—a much rarer thing—to announce new truths 
on the basis of new work; for, in these days of co-operative special- 
istic research, only he who has an excellent memory can be truly 


original, as 1. Zangwill, paradoxically but truthfully, tells us. With | 


all this Prof. Meumann would, I think, agree; and those of us 
who are inclined to reverence rather than to criticism must re- 
member that experimental pedagogy has had a big battle to fight, 
even in Germany; that the dust of conflict still hangs over the 
field; and that the quondam protagonists have not yet acquired all 
the urbanity which comes to the secure. 

Prof. Meumann’s second volume will, in my judgme:t, be found 
even more valuable and practical than the first; and it could not 
be either as valuable or as practical as it is unless it were at the 
same time as competently theoretical. Still it would be right to 
describe it as experimental pedagogy rather than as educational 
psychology. For the latter, an equipment in science is the main 
propedeutic ; for the former, an equipment in the protracted teach- 
ing of children. Whereas the former volume traces the mental 
development of the school child, measured, as far as possible, by 
methods which, as Binet would say, are extra-scolaire, the present 
volume sets before us the actual problems of the school, and, as far 
as the present state of knowledge will permit, tells us how to set 
about solving them. 

As is well known, Prof. Meumann is an experimentalist of dis- 
tinction as well as a writer of books; and not only has he given us 
an admirable summary of the work generally, but is, in addition, 
able to refer us in detail to his own work on the questions at 
issue. 

Those who look in this book for cut-and-dried decisions as to 
debatable points of school method will, I am glad to say, meet with 
considerable disappointment. There is nothing more irritating to 
those, few in number in every country, and fewest of all in England, 
who are trying to find out the best methods of education than to 
hear the easy omniscience of many so-called educational experts. 
If one could only put them under restraint until they had read this 
book, or books like it, they would emerge chastened and reflective, 
and the optimistic propagation of mere speculation would receive a 
severe and salutary check. Meanwhile, let it be the critic’s function 
to point the way. 

This volume is printed in eight long sections or chapters. At 
first it was a matter of regret to me that I had no space here to 
summarise the topics dealt with and the conclusions arrived at; 
but, on reflexion, I thought it was far better to send the reader to 
the book itself for those. Let me, rather, by the more extended 
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treatment of a few important issues, indicate in what way the author 
helps us to form our conclusions. 

The chapter on Reading, the fourth chapter of the second volume 
and the fourteenth of the whole work, is the best summary of ex- 
periments and results on the teaching of reading which I know. 
It is more than a chapter, it extends to seventy-three pages, and 
might be more fitly called a book. The author sets out by making 
an analysis of the mental operations employed when a child learns 
to read. Then he discusses the Alphabetic spelling method, the 
Phonic spelling method, and the Word method. The first, he says, 
is weak because the sound of the separate letters is not known: 
the second is weak because children find it so hard to put the sounds 
of the single letters together—that fact, by the way, is usually sup- 
pressed in books of theory: and the third is based on the view that 
children can begin where adults leave off. Tested by results, he 
finds that, by the word method, children learn to read very quickly 
and very inaccurately ; which is precisely the opinion I obtained 
from the study of the word method in practice in schools of Chicago 
and New York—very few, if any, English schools use it. He de- 
scribes the method as one in which the whole word is taught without 
the elements—the letters—being previously learnt. May I suggest 
that the whole question lies there? What are the elements? The 
visual elements are, or may be, letters; the auditory and vocal ele- 
ments, except after the patient and prolonged teaching of the analy- 
sis of sounds, are certainly not letters, but rather syllables: hence, 
indeed, arises all the difficulty and inadequacy of methods built up 
from one side only. Now, of course, as is pointed out, we do not 
want to analyse for its own sake; much of the analysis, if not all, 
will drop away; we shall only, therefore, use analyses which, by 
actual experiment, are shown to be sufficiently useful. 

In Lecture 17, which deals with the analysis of children’s draw- 
ing and methods of instruction in that subject, I may, perhaps, 
be allowed to express a special interest. When, some eight years 
azo, I penned a strong protest against the psychological analyses 
of children’s drawings then current, which had, in my judgment, 
obscured and misinterpreted the facts, and were even to be found 
in work as excellent as Prof. Sully’s Studies in Childhood (which I 
hope every teacher has read), | felt very lonely. ‘Sensation’ and 
‘Image’ seemed to me, as they were applied in current psychology 
and its allied pedagogy, to be worse than useless as explicatory prin- 
ciples—yes, worse than useless ; for, like the Froebelians of to-day, 
they force us to describe as imagination what is really inaccurate, 
or blurred and confused, perception. ‘The boy draws what he 
knows,”’ I said, ‘and not what he sees or images.’’ Without any 
suggestion from me, for I have no reason to believe that Prof. 
Meumann has ever seen my paper, he writes to-day: ‘Das kind 
zeichnet was das kind von den Gegenstiinden weisz ; nicht eine 
bildnerische Darstellung dessen was es sieht”’ (Italics mine). He 
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follows, he says, the work of Kerschensteiner, Schulrat of Munich. 
And, as he goes on to argue, the adoption of this view puts all the 
conclusions of the former work more or less out of court. But, of 
course, we can only progress by piling up our experimental work 
from every point of view. One criticism only—Is the child’s draw- 
ing quite.as sym bolic as Kerschensteiner thinks? But detailed points 
of difference are unimportant; the whole chapter is most valuable, 
and being a comparatively short one—thirty-seven pages only—it 
might be possible, pending the translation of the whole work which 
must come some day, to get this before more English readers than 
it will ever reach whilst in its original German form. 

May I for a moment refer to something in the book which, to 
an English reviewer, is not wholly pleasant? Would not Prof. 
Meumann’s criticism of Prof. Lay be equally effective if less vigor- 
ously expressed? And is there nothing to be said on the other 
side? Ina polemic work, of course, one does not expect, though 
one may sometimes find stated, all the strong points in an adver- 
sary’s position ; but, in a text-book or general lectures, it is absolutely 
incumbent upon the writer to treat himself and his own views in an 
objective way. That Prof. Meumann can do this successfully is one 
of the most valuable features of the book. But does he quite man- 
age it when the views of Prof. Lay are in question? The dispute, 
briefly, if a foreigner dare tread on so delicate a ground, comes to 
this: Prof. Lay attaches enormous importance to sensations of move- 
ment in perception; Prof. Meumann is disposed to regard their value 
as trifling, if not non-existent. I have long held, from observation 
of school children, that the réle of movement in perception has been, 
up to now, grossly over-stated; and careful and exact work, like 
that of Prof. Charles H. Judd on Eye-movements and that of Drs. 
Rivers and Hicks on the vertical-horizontal illusion, is shaking the 
confidence of psychologists who had not hitherto doubted. Prof. 
Meumann has knowledge of all this, and the easy confidence of the 
opposing school is, doubtless, hard to bear. 

Yet it seems to me there is a case on the other side, not only 
do movements, whether of eye or hand, bring objects within the 
range of perception, and that, too, in a progressive manner, part by 
part ; but the movement may be itself a factor in the perception of 
an object; the object may mean so much movement. The precise 
conditions under which this latter state of things is to be found un- 
doubtedly require specifying—they must not be taken for granted. 
Prof. Meumann undoubtedly accepts the first 76le of movement which 
is above specified. But does he accept the second? The whole 
discussion is to be found in chapter xv. on Writing and Spelling, 
which again I should like all English teachers to read; but I am 
afraid they would want to know a little more about the exact 
conditions of some of the experiments described before they 
felt much conviction from the results. Of course I quite under- 
stand that, in general lectures of this kind, much necessary detail 
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must be omitted; it is doubtless a defect incidental to a lecture 
system. 
I should have liked to have given some sort of general summary 


of chapter xii. dealing with Die Geisteshy ygiene der Schularbeit, 


which we usually refer to as the problem of Mental Fatigue in 
school-children, though it is, of course, a much bigger thing than a 
problem of fatigue. I fear, however, my space forbids more than a 
general reference. There is no school question which has so power- 
fully attracted the amateur educationist, particularly if he happen 
to possess a medical or physical bias; and there is no question on 
which the good work done bulks so small in proportion to the gross 
total. Prof. Meumann’s discussion is, throughout, fully informed, 
careful in statement, balanced in judgment, and eminently wise in 
conclusion. The results of his own work in the elementary schools 
of Zurich agree, in all essentials, with Prof. Thorndike’s in New 
York, and with mine in London: we are now well past the early 
days of panic-stricken inaccuracy, and may soon hope to produce 
congruent results on which action may be safely based. 

Also should I have liked to have followed the author through 
Lecture Thirteen, in which he discusses the relation between Ex- 
perimental Pedagogy and Didactics. I might here refer English 
readers to the chapter by Prof. Adamson on Experimental Pedagogy 
in his Practice of Instruction, as covering some of the same ground. 

In the section on Writing the author is admittedly working with 
small material. An interesting piece of work was done a few years 
ago by the Chicago Bureau of Child-Study, which he might con- 
ceivably have found useful. 

The chapter on Arithmetic, he himself complains, must be short, 
‘« weil uns bisher eine ausreichende Analyse der rechnenden Tiitigkeit 
des Kindes fehlt’’; and so, perhaps, I may omit a more explicit re- 
ference. 

Considering the work as a whole, I can but repeat what I said 
when reviewing the first volume. Prof. Meumann has laid us all 
under obligation to him. No educationist and no educational 
library in any country that counts at all educationally can afford to 
be without this book. Even in England, the so-called educational 
expert, who decides his educational ideals by personal partiality, 
and guides his methods by what Prof. J. Green, I think, happily 
calls “reminiscence,” will shortly wake to find this way of doing 
things obsolete. Books like Prof. Meumann’s, comprehensive and 
wise, will hasten the coming day. 

This second volume, which, I understand, was published in 1907, 
shortly after the first, did not reach us till the last term of 1908; 
hence the apparently belated appearance of this notice. 


W. H. WINcH. 
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Identité et Réalité. Par Emir Meyerson. Paris: Félix Alean, 
1908. Pp. vii, 431. 


Iv the present work M. Meyerson set out, he tells us in the preface, 
with the idea that the problems of common sense could best be 
solved by examining the methods of science: a strict continuity 
between science and common sense being suggested. Now the 
methods of science are best studied by following the development of 
science. Accordingly the book has a two-fold object: to justify the 
assumption made as to the continuity in method between science 
and common sense, and to discover and examine the principles 
which lie at the basis of science. The latter comes first. Inciden- 
tally the author has wished to provide a kind of guide-book for the 
Man of the Future who will write an exhaustive “ History of Scienti- 
fic Method’’; and the number of quotations from, and references 
to, writers of all nationalities and times is exceedingly great. This 
is indeed one of the best features of the book. 

Two main principles present themselves at the outset as more or 
less antagonistic: that of law, and that of cause (ch. i.). It may be 
said on the one hand that the object of science is merely to discover 
the laws followed by phenomena; or, on the other hand, that what 
is sought are the causes underlying. If we hold the former, we 
shall explain as equivalent to “invariable antecedent ”’. 
M. Meyerson seeks to separate these two principles as clearly as 
possible the one from the other, to show that they spring from two 
distinct human needs, and that neither by itself can avail anything 
in science; lastly, to discover what is the relation between them, 
and what is the significance of each. The principle of law springs 
from the necessity of acting if we would live; that of cause, from 
the impulse to know the why of things. The principle of law sets 
forth exactly how things change, expresses changes directly as a 
function of time. Given certain conditions X, certain results Y will 
follow after time ¢. Law thus postulates that things change in time, 
but that their change is independent of the particular space in which 
they happen to be. A difference is thus made between space and 
time. The principle of cause, on the other hand, postulates an 
underlying identity between cause, or antecedent, and effect, or con- 
sequent. The law of identity—that what truly is, is unalterably— 
is of the veritable essence of the human reason; and on it is based 
the principle of cause. ‘“ Le principe de causalité exige l’application 
au temps d’un postulat qui, sous le régime de la légalité seule, ne 
s‘applique l’espace’ (p. 27). It is to be noted here that for 
the author identity is the only principle of reason, and that it is in- 
terpreted in such a way as to exclude all diversity in time. Thus 
at the outset all change is branded as beyond the possibility of a 
rational interpretation. Change must either be absolutely unreal, or 
else must be accepted as unintelligible. We shall see later to what 
results this leads. 
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The principle of cause, by which scientists have sought to explain 
phenomena, has inevitably led in all ages to an atomism of some 
kind (ch. ii.). And though atomism presents innumerable difficulties 
of a logical nature (pp. 52-74), yet through it science has made and 
will continue to make most progress. Its ready acceptance by 
scientists is due to the fact that it satisfies our demand that some- 
thing shall persist unaltered in time (pp. 82 ff.). The same statement 
applies to the three great principles of conservation—the principle 
of inertia, the conservation of matter, and the conservation of energy, 
They are all attempts to render more explicit the postulate that 
something must remain unaltered in time. Yet none of these prin- 
ciples can be derived entirely a priori. Nor can they be derived 
entirely from experience. They are “ plausible,” since they attempt, 
by reference to experience, to fill in a principle which comes entirely 
from reason (ch, iii., iv., v.). In these chapters there is abundance 
of historical matter. 

Thus, it would seem, science must make use of the postulate, 
that something persists unaltered. And now comes the catastrophe. 
Time is from the outset emptied of some of its significance, fora 
purely mechanical process wil. run either backwards or forwards, 
whereas the world as we know it will run only in one direction. 
But further, we are gradually compelled to eliminate time alto- 
gether. Ina mechanism, we can have change only in the move- 
ments of the atoms; but movement is rationally inconceivable © 
(since it cannot be brought under the postulate of identity). It has 
indeed to be treated as an infinite number of very small intervals in 
which there is no change; and thus a consistent application of the 
principle of identity compels us to eliminate time altogether (ch. vi.). 
Further, the principle compels us to seek a unity in the atoms— 
and so we reduce them to an ether of some sort, which is then indis- 
tinguishable from space (ch. vii.). In these chapters there is much 
to criticise. It seems to us that, after reaching below change to 
something which persists, after seeking under the diversity of the 
atoms for a unity, M. Meyerson (as a consequence of his interpre- 
tation of the principle of identity) straightway forgets that he has 
arrived at his unity only by such a process, and that therefore this 
process must form an integral part of his result. And if (to con- 
sider the last point) when the scientist has reduced his electrons to 
singular points in the ether, we ask, How deduce the singular 
points from a continuous ether? we ask a question which we have 
no right to ask: for just because the ether has been arrived at by 
considering the electrons as singular points in it, they form an es- 
sential part of our conception of the ether. We may be justified in 
asking how the two elements in our conception can hold together, 
but this is not the question M. Meyerson asks. And the same ap- 
plies to his treatment of time. Apart from the change, that which 
persists has no meaning: and we may ask how identity in and 
through change is possible, but we may not say, as M. Meyerson 
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does, that because we have reached identity, we have denied 
change. 

In the next chapter, M. Meyerson shows that against this result 
science revolts; and the principle of Carnot issues. This postulates 
the irreversibility of phenomena; it renders more precise the con- 
ception of law. It states that the energy of the universe tends to 
take a form in which it is wravailable for doing work. Kelvin has 
thus called it the principle of unavailability of energy. ‘En effet, 
ce qu'il formule, ¢’est une tendance des choses & se modifier dans 
le temps. . . . En un mot, le principe de Carnot est solidaire du 
concept du temps et précise ce concept” (p. 261). The attempts 
of Maxwell and others to show that this principle is not incompat- 
ible with a strictly mechanical interpretion of the universe, are then 
criticised, and refuted. Here again we are in disagreement: it 
seems to us that the considerations which prevent M. Meyerson 
from accepting Maxwell’s idea that the principle is statistic, would 
prevent us also from regarding a strict mechanism as reversible. I 
place three billiard balls together on a table, and with a fourth, 
scatter them. To reverse the process, [ shall have to be able to move 
all four balls at once. And if each of these balls scattered another 
group, the reversal of the process would be still more difficult. 
Would not the task, in a more complicated case, be precisely on a 
level with the task of Maxwell’s demon? And if mechanism is 
regarded as being reversible in spite of these difficulties, why per- 
sist in saying that Carnot’s principle postulates real irreversibility ? 

Science having once more reinstated the change in the world, we 
are led to scrutinise the mechanical explanation a little more closely 
(ch. x.). Two groups then appear as entirely outside this explana- 
tion: the sensible qualities of things, which are left aside at the 
outset, and the interactions of the atoms (transitive action) with 
which we are left at the end. Being outside a rational interpreta- 
tion, they are set apart as “irrational” (p. 272); and this, not 
merely in the sense that our human intelligence cannot explain them, 
but that no intelligence could. These two irrationals, it is suggested, . 
have a common origin; for we can base our science on transitive 
action only because, in stripping off sensible qualities, we refused 
to strip off those derived from the sense of touch. Atoms thus re- 
main hard, able to come into contact, ete. ; and the fact that we cannot. 
explain this proceeds from the fact that we cannot explain any 
sensible qualities. If we are thorough, we must strip off even this: 
quality; and then our atoms have no qualities at all, and vanish. 
In chapter x. a new way is attempted. We may try to make our 
science, from the outset, qualitative. Buta purely qualitative science 
would be sterile, and, once we introduce quantity, we are compelled to 
introduce it more and more, until our science is purely quantitative. 
In chapter xi. it is shown that the principles used by common sense un- 
consciously in building up the world, are the same as those used by 
science; and that, once common sense admits that things are not 
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exactly what they seem, it is driven on to become science. Common 
sense, equally with science, postulates that something persists un- 
altered ; and, once it does this, it cannot stop. ‘ Le sens commun 
n’est qu'une halte plus ou moins artificielle sur une pente con- 
stamment déclive. . . . Une autre halte, également factice, sur le 
méme chemin, est constituée par le mécanisme”’ (p. 340). And 
the true end is—nothing. We cannot avoid this by trying to give 
up the principle of cause altogether. The principle of law would 
be compelled to destroy the concepts of common sense, and of 
itself, could build up no new ones. And without hypotheses of any 
kind, it would be worthless (pp. 346-348). 

In chapter xii. the results already reached are summed up and 
stated more explicitly. On the one hand science cannot get rid of 
the causal explanations of things: and on the other hand these ex- 
planations can never be (logically) complete. Nature is not, and 
can never be rendered, intelligible. To demand that it should be 
so, is to demand that it should vanish. ‘L’existence méme de la 
nature est une preuve péremptoire qu'elle ne peut étre entiérement 
intelligible” (p. 365). Science, however, must proceed as if nature 
were intelligible; only on that assumption can it use the three great 
principles of conservation (pp. 368-369). And indeed scientific 
hypotheses do approximate more and more closely to reality (pp. 
374-375). The theory which presents the minimum of irrationality 
“serait sans doute plus vraie, c’est-a-dire présenterait plus d’analogie 
avec la réalité, nous ferait découvrir plus de rapports entre les 
phénoménes, que toute autre’’ (p. 375). Yet the three principles 
of conservation show equally that science cannot deduce everything 
a priori. Thus science can be neither radically empirical nor ab- 
stractly rationalistic. Mechanical theories are not the end of 
science ; they are essentially guiding conceptions, by means of which 
science advances. 

M. Meyerson’s conclusion, that reality is not and cannot be 
rendered intelligible, comes, we think, a little prematurely. Should 
he not rather have passed the inquiry on to metaphysics, and said, 
that since science shows itself thus inadequate, there is need to 
examine the assumptions involved in the procedure of science, to 
see if by any chance science has gone astray at the beginning? | But 
doubtless readers of Minp have heard this often before. 

M. Meyerson’s treatment of time calls for some notice. Two 
points of view present themselves throughout the whole book, which 
we shall best exemplify by two quotations. On page 26 we read, 
“Tl n’y a pas .. . analogie compléte entre le temps et |l’espace. 
Ce chien qui vient de naitre, je sais qu’il sera adulte dans deux ans, 
décrépit dans vingt et mort dans trente ans au plus tard; mais si 
je le transporte dans une autre partie de l’espace, il restera ce qu'il 
est. Sans doute, si je le place au sommet du Mont Blane, il se 
trouvera incommodé et, si je le maintiens au fond d’un étang, il sera 
asphyxié; mais c’est que les conditions physiques visibles du milieu 
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auront changé et non par le simple changement de lieu. Les objets 
ne se modifient pas sous l’action de l’espace comme ils changent sous 
l’action du temps.’ On page 377 we read, “ Les atomes qui change- 
raient simplement dans le temps, changeraient sans cause’’. These 
two aspects may not, ultimately, be contradictory, but as they stand 
they need unification. And M. Meyerson’s drama, of the war be- 
tween law and cause, depends on his viewing time now under the 
one, now under the other, aspect. 
Leonarp J. Russewu. 


Philosophische Stromungen der Gegenwart. Von Dr. Lupwie 
Stern. Stuttgart: Enke, 1908. Pp. xvi, 452. 


Dr. STErN’s essays fall into two groups. Ten are directed to the 
tusk of orientation in regard to the main currents in the philosophical 
movement of our time. The remaining six deal somewhat eclectic- 
ally with special problems—Toleration and Authority for example 
—in the light of results won in the historical inquiry. 

The book cannot but be widely read. The student who, although 
philosophically trained, lacks the leisure or mental digestion neces- 
sary to deal satisfactorily with even a fraction of the multifarious 
reading which with the Bern professor is matter of course, will find 
here guidance of the sort he is looking for, as to what to embark 
upon, what to neglect. The essays, for example, on Neo-Romanti- 
cism and Neo-Vitalism could scarcely be bettered from this point 
of view. The sweep of the author’s rhetoric, his weakness for 
antithesis, his fondness for a crowded canvas, detract little if it all 
from this service. 

The first essay is on the revival of Idealism which Dr. Stein de- 
scribes as the phoenix of philosophy with a period for its successive 
avatars of something like a generation. Its chief lessons are the 
provincial and self-contained character of the many schools and the 
extent to which the cleavage between intellectualist and voluntarist 
has gone. Under the latter heading Miinsterberg’s latest phase 
comes under review, and the swing of his intellectual sympathies is 
characterised. The effect is that of the recital of a dossier. There 
is an air of ‘ Classified, done with’ about Dr. Stein which must be 
something of a terror to those so distinguished as to attract his 
attention. 

Second in pride of place is Pragmatism, to the discussion of the 
origin and tendency of which Dr. Stein has devoted particular care. 
He tracks out the catchwords of the movement with laudable in- 
dustry. The Stoics, we find, besides supplying the formula of the 
Greatest Happiness of the Greatest Number are responsible for 
‘pragmatic’ in the required sense. Goethe and Nietzsche gave 
formule of a characteristic kind in more modern anticipations. It 
might have been added that the view of axioms as postulates is 
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traceable to Sigwart. The method, we find, dates from Protagoras 
and characterises Socrates even as he appears in Plato. Aristotle, 
too, with his supreme concept of activity and his teleology must be 
claimed as a forerunner. It might be objected that after all Aris- 
totle declared decisively for the primacy of the speculative reason. 
But with all the genealogist’s ardour to supply respectable ancestry 
to Doctor James’s teaching, and its characterisation as essentially 
in tendency neo-positivism, there is no lack of specific criticism 
directed against pragmatism in its modern dress. There is, how- 
ever, also on the whole much sympathy with the movement. Dr. 
Stein convicts the protagonist of pragmatism, we think fairly, of 
an ill-considered and paradoxical attitude towards Solipsism. So- 
lipsism salvis scientiis is an untenable position. Prof. Stein also 
urges that the school has one notable piece of a-priorism, the teleo- 
logical principle. This, he holds, has heuristic but not constitutive 
value. And he is inclined to oppose the whole position as eclectic 
to his own as critical. 

The essay which follows is on Philosophy of Nature. It has 
Ostwald for its leading name, but there is much beside, of Schelling, 
of Mach, and of Petzoldt and the like. It is perhaps the least 
deep-probing essay in the book. Of much greater significance is 
the following study of Neu-romantik—the temptation to divide the 
word in another place must be resisted on philological grounds. 
Here the great names are Houston Stewart Chamberlain and 
Keyserling. The critique of the race-theory of the former is one of 
the most telling things in the book. Race, whatever it is, and it is 
much as material to work on, is in no sense a compelling force or 
fate in history. The subject is again taken up with effect in the 
constructive essay on the Sociological Problem. Chamberlain’s 
work, with all its shortcomings upon its head, is so clever and so 
typical and yet so little known here that many will owe a debt of 
gratitude to Dr. Stein for the introduction. 

The short essay on Neo-Vitalism, above referred to, introduces us 
to Driesch and Reinke. The theory of the latter, as presented 
here, is somewhat difficult of comprehension without some know- 
ledge of the original. It is but seldom that Prof. Stein errs in this 
sort of regard. In contrast is the worthy presentation of the new 
realism in the following essay, the movement whose protagonist is 
Von Hartmann. Still more in contrast is the following essay on the 
evolutionist movement. Dr. Stein’s grip of the milieu in which 
Spencer’s life-work was accomplished, and his knowledge of even 
relatively minor controversies, ¢.g., as to the suggested debt of 
Spencer to Comte, and of the way in which the influence of Schel- 
ling and Von Baer came in with the provokingly insular apostle of 
evolution, are exemplary. This essay and the discussion in the 
sociology essay later may be commended to English students. 

Individualism is of course represented in the main by Nietzsche, 
but Max Stirner also finds a place. It is during the course of this 
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essay that the growing conviction of the cross-divisions to which 
we are committed becomes painful certainty. The currents are 
cross-currents. The defence of course lies in the dominance of the 
bookish tradition in modern philosophy, which makes us all build 
with materials such that only a master can divest them of the 
quality of casualness and cease to be eclectic. 

Again a more important essay is the one on the movement, cen- 
tred in the culture-sciences, which is worthily associated with the 
name of Dilthey. It is in substance a study of this distinguished 
writer as the following essay, on the movement to find philosophy 
in its history, is of Zeller. Zeller and what his name connotes need 
no advertisement in England, but the place of Dilthey in contem- 
porary continental thought is less fully realised here. His is a 
non-dogmatic, even non-systematic outlook, and the fugitive form in 
which he has presented quite serious contributions to philosophic 
studies make it desirable that he should find a sympathetic inter- 
preter. This he indeed does in Dr. Stein, who has the courage to 
compare him with Leibniz. 

Even when we reach the constructive essays, there is still his- 
torical work to be done. That for instance on the sociological 
problem gives a characterisation of Ratzenhofer. Truly omnisci- 
ence is something of a foible with our author. Sometimes not so 
much to the benefit of the reader as when it leads—as here—to a 
Stwenuous review of still another thinker. There are more than 
600 proper names in the index to Dr. Stein’s book, with references 
ranging from the hundred—literally—to Kant down to the one 
each to Burne Jones and Krapotkin. And the occurrence of 
eighteen proper names in five lines (p. 105) is not so very excep- 
tional. There are some lapses, however, as was to be expected. 
The limits of human powers must find vindication. Some of the 
lines of development which Dr. Stein sketches out are unconvincing. 
There is one in which Duns Scotus is more than once ‘the nomin- 
alist” and coupled with William of Occam. In another Spinoza 
is more than once so far ticketed as a naturalist that he is listed in 
the line of thinkers that begins with Democritus. Reid, too, is 
twice printed Read. Such napping is, however, quite infrequent 
in a book which comes so perilously near making culture hum! 

Of Dr. Stein’s width of reading there can be no manner of doubt. 
His power of bringing his reading effectively to bear in a construc- 
tive theory might perhaps be questioned. The essay on the Problem 
of Knowledge, for instance, attempts an irenicon between psycholo- 
gist and ‘logist’’ by means of the old formula of origin and validity. 
But to be etfective it must be grounded, I venture to think, other- 
wise than as Dr. Stein grounds it. His Reason or Adyos seems to 
have no function save the use to be made of it in the treatment of 
the Religious Problem. Psychological truth is ¢voe. Logical truth, 
since it is human Satzung, is 6éve. The dynamic and humanist 
parties to the treaty of peace have really carried the day against the 
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critical philosophy as it opposes itself to psychologism. The reserves 
made in the name of spirit or reason are ineffectual. Reason itself 
seems to us on Dr. Stein’s view little more than a psychological 
category. 

In his admirable essay on Authority Dr. Stein uses the phrase 
‘ psychological category’ in rather a tell-tale way. It is indepen- 
dent of conditions of time and place, and so opposed to a ‘historical 
category’. It is dvoe, he says, where the historical category is 
Géce,—a little ago (p. 307) it was the logical category that was éce! 
The principle of Authority is permanent, as human nature. The 
specific forms which it takes are on the make and unmake and re- 
make in its concrete subject-matter in the spatio-temporal world. 
Precisely ! but how determine other than by dialectic in the Aristo- 
telian sense, and only ad hominem that this or that belongs to 
human nature as such? The ‘transcendental method’ is hard of 
application to the evolutionary-genetic process if that be taken as 
ultimate. 

Yet there is much to attract in these constructive essays. Those 
on Authority and Toleration, the one with its illustration from the 
law of habit, the other with its analogies from the natural sciences, 
are, taken by themselves, admirably expounded bits of popular 
philosophy. That on the Sociological Problem bites deeper. The 
Epistemological Problem and the Religious Problem, despite of the 
paradox of the confrontation of Schleiermacher and Feuerbach in 
the latter, are less effectively treated. And the essay which closes 
the volume, that on the Problem of History, leaves us when all is 
said—and up to a point admirably said—with the impression that 
we have to do with an essentially eclectic position. 

We do not propose to discuss our author’s views as to history in 
detail, whether there are general laws in history or only tendencies 
and the like, any more than we propose to follow him into detail 
as to Rickert and Lazarus, Poppers and Arthur Drews, Riehl and 
Hermann Diels, Marx and Windelband, and the cloud of other 
witnesses to the unrest of the time and the hope for the future. The 
book is a series of snapshots of the pageant of philosophy in 1908, 
and as such may be studied with advantage. It cannot itself with 
advantage be reduced to a single picture. 

Hersert W. Brunt. 


Wilhelm von Humboldt und die Humanitdtsidee. Von Epuarb 
SpranGeR. Berlin: Reuter & Reichard, 1909. Pp. x, 506. 


Ir is not easy to estimate this work. As a study of the “new 
Humanism” in Germany and of Wilhelm von Humboldt’s share 
in the movement, it is a very considerable achievement, and in 
many respects, I should suppose, an original contribution to the 
history of ideas. As an argument to establish a conclusion, or 
even to recommend a point of view, it seems wilfully to rule out 
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the most difficult and interesting problems, and to confine itself to 
results which one would not willingly call commonplace, but 
which, nevertheless, in depth and suggestiveness, fall short of what 
we should expect from such an investigation. 

The fact is, that the author—a very able and well-equipped 
writer—has to some extent tied his hands by stating his problem in 
terms of W. v. Humboldt’s ideas, to the limitations of which he is 
perfectly alive, but which, perhaps, have affected his treatment 
more than he has quite reckoned on. He has done this because 
his interest is, in a wide sense, educational. What he desires to 
analyse is the ideal of humane culture; and the fact of Humboldt’s 
special devotion to the idea of humanity, together with a pleasant 
loyalty to the University of Berlin and to Paulsen under whom 
Herr Spranger studied, led him to attach his investigation to the 
life of Humboldt who was its founder. 

Now this, as the author recognises, meant limiting the idea of 
humanity prima facie by Humboldt’s “esthetic individualism ” ; 
and intentionally, and not from any defect of knowledge, turning 
away from the great vista of the new objective philosophy, even in 
its bearing on idealism in fine art and on the question where true 
humanity is to be looked for. The positive idea of the book, apart 
from its very instructive detail, may be roughly outlined thus. 

The conception of Humanity has in two periods pre-eminently 
stirred the world, and both times with reference to the same pre- 
vious culmination—the prime of classical Greece. First in the 
Renaissance proper, and then in the movement of the new Human- 
ism, the sense of a birthright of mankind, and of the claims of in- 
dividuality in expansion towards it, were the leading motives of an 
age. At the threshold of the second movement stands not so much 
Shaftesbury, though a typical Renaissance spirit, as Rousseau, who 
began the transference from object to subject in culture as in 
politics. For it is this transference which, as in Rousseau, so in 
Schiller and in Humboldt, the author finds characteristic of the 
new humanism. The life-blood of culture as of politics was 
thenceforward to circulate through all individuals; humanity was 
actively and as a whole to enter on its birthright. This extended 
estimate of what Rousseau implied in his criticism of culture no 
less than in his “ general will” is a striking point in the author’s 
analysis. 

The development of this new humanism is traced forward on 
German soil, and we note that Germany like every cultured nation 
is anxious to serve itself heir to the Greeks. The thread of the 
work consists of successive studies on the periods of W. v. Hum- 
boldt’s development, more especially as defined in his relations to 
Kant and Schiller. (His later inquiries into the theory of language 
barely come within the scope of the book, except as a sequel to his 
interest in the conception of nature as a hieroglyphic.) In the ac- 
count of the influences of the day we are surprised at the importance 
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attached to Shaftesbury. ‘An Universalitit der Wirkung gleicht 
er den ganz Grossen wie Sokrates, Kant oder Leibniz,” though 
“ohne Denker in strengstem Sinne zu sein’. Is not perhaps too 
much here ascribed to one of many channels of influence? Ideas 
such as those of Symbolism and the Hieroglyphic of Nature (to 
which a special chapter is devoted) which were common surely to 
Dante and the whole middle age, not to speak of Plotinus, are 
traced back directly only as far as Shaftesbury and Leibniz. 

However, the positive outcome is this. Attaching himself to the 
Kritik d. U. and to Schiller, Humboldt seems to have grasped the 
conception of a reconciliation of feeling and reason through wsthetic 
integration, and to have been inspired by the idea of the artist's 
attitude as that in which the whole man is appealed to, and as the 
true type of man’s relation to his ideal. But, and this is essential, 
Humboldt follows Schiller in the transference of emphasis from 
object to subject. It is the man and his life that is to be wsthetic- 
ally or artistically organised, and thus creatively to realise some- 
thing fuller than a Kantian morality. 

The ideal of humane culture, then, thus developed, either includes 
or transforms the ethical ideal, and the two are not in principle dis- 
tinguished. Here, combined with the influence of Kant and Schiller, 
we again trace that of Shaftesbury. Throughout the whole set of 
conceptions the idea of an inward or spiritual beauty, of a beautiful 
soul, of the restriction of moral value to the inner life, is pre- 
dominant. Such an attitude was nurtured in Humboldt by his 
early connexion with the Berlin “‘ Seelenbund ”’ of cultivated women, 
and remained characteristic of him throughout life. His ideal of 
humanity was never a world or a universe, but always a typical 
human being, or a gallery of such typical beings. 

So we have to interpret his analysis of the ideal of humanity. 
Its moments were Individuality, Universality, Totality. That is to 
say, the particular or peculiar self expands by inclusion of human 
knowledge and experience, but only finds completion by returning 
into itself as a single concrete whole. The totality which is the 
goal cannot be a world of self-transcendence, not e.y., a religious 
unity with the divine. The totality must fall within the typical 
individual. What one would surely hold to be Winckelmann’s fatal 
mistake, the abstractness of ideal beauty, even the ascription of 
superiority to the sexless type because more generic than the sexual, 
was approved by Humboldt, and is so apparently by the author. 
So far as this interest in the type—the self-complete specimen— 
makes for personalism it has to do with the author’s marked in- 
terest in Nietzsche. It will be noted that the positive and expan- 
sive meaning of individuality hardly appears in this analysis. It 
would supplant the notion of totality, and would leave open the 
problem whether a human being can be a true individual, instead 
of assuming its solution. 

The author’s analysis of the German movement towards an idea 
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of humanity during the period in question is immensely more 
elaborate and more complex than can be indicated in a brief outline, 
and he has undoubtedly done a valuable work in calling attention 
to the special character of the period in Germany, and to its cor- 
respondence with contemporaneous movements in France and Eng- 
land. His general conclusion is heartily to be welcomed. It is 
art, he says, which is the specific (as George Meredith has said of 
philosophy). What the life of to-day so profoundly demands is the 
temper of individuality saturated with a full experience of fact, and 
returning into unity with itself through the creation, by a quasi- 
artistic effort, or even through a new and serious growth of art, of 
fresh and adequate forms of living. 

When however we scrutinise his detailed views and what they 
imply, some further remarks seem to be called for. 

The author recognises, as we said, the limitation of Humboldt’s 
ideas to an “ wzsthetic individualism”. But if, as appears, his only 
suggestion for their amendment is a supplementation by altruism, 
we are still on individualistic ground. Now this individualism, 
this typical and specimen-like character of the ideal of humanity, 
is connected with the author’s entire attitude and with the ideas of 
to-day which attract him. The esthetic ideal is for him as for 
Kant and Goethe a generic idea bewitched. It is the logical syn- 
thesis of notion and individual, with a “ plus,” an ‘“‘ Uberschuss,”’ 
which is irrational, and is what makes it westhetic. This esthetic 
image arises by a “‘creative’’ act; it can only be experienced by 
being “‘lived,”’ and its value can be recognised in this way alone. 
Thus, though more than reality, the zsthetic creation is not more 
of reality. The faulty side of Winckelmann’s ideal, its antagonism 
with expression, and the misreading of Plato on which it rests, are 
retained, and are fundamental. The author does not seem to have 
been impressed by the coincidence between the speculative and the 
artistic revolt against the Academic Ideal, though strongly marked 
even in Schiller, and, surely, in all the better pictorial art of recent 
years. And therefore he does not place Winckelmann’s greatness 
where for some readers it lies, in his implicit overthrow as contrasted 
with his apparent acceptance of the pseudo-Platonie ‘idea’ which 
governed the earlier Renaissance. From this attitude on the 
author’s part two things result. One is acquiescence in Humboldt’s 
restriction of the locus of totality to the inner life of the specimen 
human being, neglecting Goethe’s alternative, ‘Be a whole, or 
join a whole,’ to which a great English thinker has added the 
warning, ‘“‘ You cannot be a whole unless you join a whole”. (For 
when it is recognised in the present work that it takes a society to 
symbolise humanity, that appears to mean only that you must have 
a gallery and not a single specimen.) And this restriction involves 
the very serious and practical defect that in discussing the idea of 
humanity nothing is said, from cover to cover, about its relation to 
the whole of actual mankind. It is assumed, and we welcome the 
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assumption, that the best is the most human, but the paradox that 
much of it, though not all, is also the least generic, should surely 
be handled in some way. The other thing is the acceptance of the 
latter-day exaggeration which connects creativeness with irr: ationality 
and denies that there is a logical foundation to the judgment of 
value, and sweeping into the realm of illogie the ethical judgment 
along with the wsthetie introduces unreason into the bases of life, 
And out of all this, because the idea is the polar opposite of reality, 
and can only represent it by receiving an wsthetic “ Uberschuss 
there springs the extraordinary modern pessimism, which assumes 
that the more you know of “the facts” the worse off you will find 
vourself. 

Thislatter doctrinairism is strikingly exhibited in the author's final 
rectification of the point of view of the great humanistic age. He 
takes it as obvious that our objective historical research endangers 
the transcendent charm of classical art, and that our objective social 
study annihilates the stability and security of our moral. In all 
this, it will seem to many readers, there are relics of the false 
idealism which belonged to a narrower humanism, but which it 
was the real work of the great creative age in Germany to supersede 
by an idealism which should not restrict itself to mere humanism at 
all. The question is so interesting, and seems so far reaching, that 
I will venture to illustrate it by a citation from a recent work of 
unquestionable authority in the field of art. ‘The high Renais- 
sance pride and glow are apt to leave this bitter taste in the end. 
Absorption in man as the centre of the world and the hero of exis- 
tence leads certainly to loss of that sanity and sweetness which an 
openness to the abiding presence of the non-human living world 
around us infuses into life. It is not by that absorption that we 
shall find the full meaning or animating power of our Western faith 
that in man the divinity is revealed.”! In fact, the aristocratic 
human ideal cuts itself up by the root and withers for want of nutri- 
ment. It is just our objective study of social and natural fact that 
has given us to-day a new and more substantial human faith ; it is 
just the objective study of ancient life and feeling that is beginning 
to inspire us with a wholly re-created vision for the ancient master- 
pieces. We need only think of what has been done for the loving 
study of Euripides in the last twenty years. The fault of human- 
ism lay, “not in being too ideal but in being not ideal enough” 
man is complete in the universe, not in typical persons. 


B. B. 


' Laurence Binyon, Painting in the Far Kast, p. 24. 
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Man’s Origin, Destiny and Duty. By Huan MacCout. London : Williams 
and Norgate, 1909. Pp. vi, 201. 


Reapers of Minp are, of course, no strangers to Mr. MacColl, whose 
logical studies some of us have long learned to look upon as among the 
chief ornaments of our journal. In the present work, Mr. MacColl is 
directly addressing a rather different class of readers; his object is, in 
the plainest and simplest language to provide the numerous readers of the 
cheap editions of writers like Haeckel with an antidote. by bringing home 
to them a sense of the mystery in which the problems of human origin 
and destiny are still shrouded, after our present-day science has told us 
all it knows, and the utter vanity of the ‘‘ popular philosophical’ argu- 
ments against Theism, Providence, and the Christian hope ot immortality. 
On the main issues involved the writer of the present notice must avow 
himself entirely on the author's side, and would unreservedly express his 
admiration for the skill and luminosity with which the chief points are 
made, and the happiness of the illustrations. There are points upon 
which I might feel bound to take a rather different view from Mr. 
MacColl, but they are of comparatively minor importance ; in the main, 
I can only wish him a wide circulation among the large class of intelligent 
but unavoidably imperfectly instructed readers on whom the doginatic 
metaphysics of a now antiquated school of biologists are being palmed off 
by the antitheistic press as the last word of wisdom. Would that some 
public-minded society would provide the funds for circulating a book like 
the present in a sixpenny edition as a counterblast to the sorry stuff 
which the secularist press is providing as spiritual pabulum for the 
inquiring artisan. I should like in particular to commend the excellent 
essays (Nos. 7 to 10) in which the distinction between the scientific theory 
of evolution as supported by biological evidence, and the “ evolutionist ”’ 
philosophy, as a supposed explanation of the facts of the universe, is 
driven home, and the absurdity of the supposition that ‘‘ evolution,” in 
the sense in which it is an established scientific truth at all, excludes 
intelligent direction of the course of events by God is triumphantly 
exposed. The tenth essay, on the “fallacies of Haeckel,” in particular, 
is a most admirable piece of work, at once clear, untechnical, and 
unanswerable. I may be allowed just to mention one or two of the 
secondary points upon which the author seems to me hardly satisfactory. 
In the first essay we have a most ingenious argument for the reality of 
the soul as a non-physical agent ; starting with the conceded fact that the 
whole body, except the nervous system, is non-sensitive, Mr. MacColl 
argues that the same thing may, on precisely similar grounds, be affirmed 
of the nervous system itself ; the body, including the nervous centres, is not 
the real subject of consciousness. But the view is still retained that this 
subject is extended and occupies a region in the physical space of ordinary 
perception. Thus Mr. MacColl’s contention against the ordinary material- 
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ist takes the form of maintaining that the ‘‘soul ” must be somewhere, 
but the somewhere need not be ‘‘in the brain” ; it may be millions of miles 
away. Now I should prefer to ask whether the question “ where is the 
soul?” has any meaning at all. Is it more reasonable to ask whether e.g. 
my belief that 2 + 3 = 5 is in my brain or ten millions of miles away, than 
to ask what is the distance between Piccadilly Circus and the middle of 
next week? Mr. MacColl’s ingenious comparison of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres to the receiving apparatus of a ‘‘ wireless’ telegraphic installation 
really amounts merely to the hypothetical addition to the nervous mechan- 
ism of an extension into some remote and unknown region of space. The 
“seat” of consciousness is removed to a distant and possibly extra-stellar 
point, but the question still remains whether there would be any sense in 
saying that thought and emotion are ‘‘at” this point / Does a thought 
or a feeling take up any extension at all? I think the author would see, 
on further reflexion, that the unity of our mental life, on his theory, 
would commit us definitely to the view that the soul literally is a mathe- 
matical point, and such a view is surely as unintelligible when that point 
is said to be millions of miles away as when it is said to be ‘‘in” the 
brain. The real absurdity surely lies in assigning presence ‘‘ at” a point 
to the self at all. A rather more serious confusion seems to me involved 
in the contention that Ethics is impossible without a basis in “ super- 
human” authority. The author plainly does not mean that the good act 
only is good because it happens to be commanded by God since he holds 
strongly that it is not a meaningless assertion to say that God is good. 
Clearly then, there must be some way of knowing what conduct is good 
antecedently to our knowledge that God commands it. But if so, we can 
construct a doctrine of Ethics without needing to appeal to ‘* superhuman 
authority”. I suspect that what is really meant is simply that analysis 
of the facts of moral life furnishes grownds for belief in God, but I am not 
sure that the class of readers whom Mr. MacColl wishes to reach will not 
understand him to mean that no reason can be given for decent living 
except the belief that God, for unknown reasons, has seen fit to enjoin it. 
Similarly I cannot help feeling that Mr. MacColl shoots beyond the mark 
in postulating as necessary to an ethical Theism, the immortality of all 
sentient creatures. In the case of man, it is pertinent to argue from the 
facts of the moral life that we are constituted in such a way that we can 
only find our satisfaction in devotion to a good which cannot be attained 
under the conditions of our earthly life, but the grounds for such an 
inference are cut away from under our feet when we come to deal with 
the animals who seem, so far as our knowledge about them goes, incapable 
of living for the realisation of a progressive reasonable scheme of life. 
Their function in a rationally ordered world might be mere/y to ‘‘ minis- 
ter to the heirs of salvation”. Unless, indeed, we are willing, as the 
author is not, to fall back on a metaphysical axiom of the indestructi- 
bility of substance. 

Incidentally, I could wish more justice had been done to the ethical 
character of Greek religion. The immoral myths of which Mr. MacColl 
speaks really formed no part of what ¢.q. an Athenian believed as his reli- 
gion. The ‘‘State’’ religion involved no beliefs at all ; it was a mere matter 
of the due performance of a traditional ritual; so long as the rites were 
duly celebrated, a man was always at liberty to give them any theological 
interpretation, or no interpretation at all, as he pleased. A study of the 
theological teaching of the great tragic poets will make it clear that in the 
main the ‘‘ gods,” as objects of religious reverence, were looked op as 
the upholders of a social morality which, in its main principles, was 
identical with our own. And there is reason to think that most of the 
“‘myths” were actually unknown to the public at large. We have learned 
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them in the main from Alexandrine and Roman poets with whom they 
were merely a conventional body of stories for poetical handling in which 
no one believed, and which stood in no relation at all to conduct. 
Similarly, it is a pure mistake to talk of the fate of Socrates as proving the 
danger of propagating a pure religion at Athens. The Republic of Plato 
could never have been published at all if free criticism of myths had 
involved any kind of danger. The death of Socrates was due to purely 
political circumstances. He was condemned not for objecting to the tales 
about Zeus and Cronus, but for the much more serious offence of having 
been the friend of Critias and Alcibiades. The same thing is true of the 
other supposed victims of Athenian bigotry. Anaxagoras was never 
interfered with until the opponents of the ‘‘ forward policy” of Pericles 
found it necessary to undermine his position by attacks on his friends ; 
Aristotle’s prosecution was a mere consequence of the outbreak of anti- 
Macedonian feeling which followed the death of Alexander. As for 
Protagoras, the evidence of Plato is really suthcient to dispose of the whole 
story about his having been prosecuted at all. And it must be remem- 
bered that in all these cases the real object of the prosecutors was not to 
take the life of the accused, but merely to give him an incentive to leave 
Athens before the case came on for hearing. 
A. E. Taytor. 


The Ethical Aspects of Evolution Regarded as the Parallel Growth of 
Opposite Tendencies. By W. Benetr. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1908. Pp. 220. 


Mr. Benett has a ready pen, and a wide acquaintance with the great 
literature of ancient and modern Europe which makes his suggestive 
essay pleasant to read. But I cannot feel that he has really established 
what appear to be his fundamental tenets. Insisting rightly upon the 
teleological character of all moral development, he yet maintains that 
“the good,” which is the goal of moral endeavour, is unknown and 
unknowable, and must therefore be unavailable as a standard by which 
to decide whether human history shows moral advance or moral retro- 
gression. Further, since, according to him, ‘ascending evolution’ means 
simply growth in complexity, and a complex machinery is necessarily more 
liable to derangement than a simple one, he infers that, if we fall back 
on the empirical criterion of pleasure, or again of happiness (a term which 
is, unfortunately, left undefined throughout the book), pleasure and pain, 
happiness and misery, must have developed pari passu, there must be 
just about the same balance between the opposites at one age of the 
world’s history as at any other. It seems, also, to be meant that the 
constant ratio between the opposites is one of equality. It would follow, 
of course, that we have no right to speak of moral progress as real. 
These positions do not appear to me to be made out. For the doctrine 
that the finis ultimus is unknowable no better reason is given than that we 
do not know what the detailed constitution of the Kingdom of Heaven 
would be like. No attempt is made to meet the grounds on which e.g. T. 
H. Green held that we can at least detect the general formal characteristics 
which have marked the tentative realisation of the ‘‘ good” in the growth 
of society. On the second point the author has more to say, though the 
constant interweaving of considerations based upon the Hedonistic concep- 
tion of good, which he himself rejects,- with others in which good is 
identified with a vaguely conceived happiness which is not pleasure makes 
the force of the reasoning a little hard to estimate. I think, however, 
it will be felt that the appeal to empirical standards is vitiated by a 
fallacy of ambiguity. It is rightly argued that as civilisation develops 
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the possible sources of misery and suffering are multiplied; it is then 
assumed, so far as I can see, illogically, that the actual amount of misery 
is proportionately increased. Such reasoning seems to ignore the all- 
essential points that intelligence, as it grows, becomes constantly more 
potent as a factor in diminishing evil, both by enabling evils to be 
foreseen and guarded against, and by leading to the completer embodi- 
ment of the ideal of common good in social institutions. A man’s brain 
is, no doubt, a more delicate machine than an aninal’s, a civilised man is 
more dependent on external cireumstances than a Red Indian ; but then 
the man is more capable of protecting and repairing the machine than the 
animal, the civilised man more capable of making provision against 
future contingencies than the Red Indian. I should have thought it 
certain that, to consider only life in our own country, the last three 
centuries have witnesse| a marked increase in longevity, the extirpation 
of some of the most deadly diseases, the removal of a world of preventable 
suffering due to bad sanitation, unwholesome conditions of employment, 
social “ exploitation ” of one class by another, etc., etc., and that it is as 
certain as anything can be that these changes have increased human 
happiness and lessened human misery. So, to turn to the question of 
specific progress in moral goodness, it is true, as the author urges, that a 
wicked civilised man, in virtue of his superior intelligence, and his superior 
power of effecting his ends, may be much worse than a savage, but it does 
not follow either that the number of wicked men is not decreasing, or 
that the total balance of good over evil in the permanent results of the 
wicked man’s activity is not increasing. Napoleon may perhaps have been 
a worse man than Tilly or Attila, inasmuch as his personal ambitions were 
more of a sin “against the light,” but the very fact that Napoleon’s social 
environment was so different from theirs that he could only achieve his 
personal ends by contributing to the social regeneration of Europe has 
caused the permanent effects of his activity to be almost wholly good. 
One might, in fact, ask whether a single campaign of Tilly was not as 
fruitful of misery as the whole career of Napoleon, and one is surely 
justified in adding that the career of Tilly, unlike that of Napoleon, was 
fruitful of little but evil. Similarly it might fairly be contended that the 
whole trend of modern social development is in the direction of the 
reduction of the number of “great bad men”. As social organisation be- 
comes more and more efficient it becomes harder for a career to be inspired 
by a triumphant anti-social purpose. The « priori argument to show that, 
at any moment, the balance of good and evil in the world must be exact 
strikes me as an obvious fallacy. The inference seems to run as follows. 
In virtue of the principle of the Conservation of Energy, the total energy 
of the universe remains constant, but good and evil correspond to increase 
and diminution of energy respectively ; ergo, all increase of good is com- 
pensated by a corresponding increase in evil. Here I have to remark, 
(1) that the law of conservation is meaningless when applied to the uni- 
verse as a whole, since it is solely and simply a law of exchanges ; (2) that 
I see no reason to regard the minor premiss as true, and (3) that, since we 
have just as much or as little reason to regard the universe as a conservative 
system as we have to hold the same view of the individual organism ; hence 
the argument would equally prove that there is no fluctuation in the “ good- 
ness” or “happiness” or “pleasure” of an individual man, which is 
manifestly untrue. Altogether I do not understand the view taken of 
the connexion of ‘‘ energy” with ‘‘evolution”. According to Mr. Benett, 
progressive evolution means the increase of “force,” or the evolution of 
“energy”. It-is clear, I think, that ‘‘ force” is here used in some sense 
unknown to science. ‘‘ Force,” for strict science, means, of course, simply 
‘‘rate of change of momentum,” and is therefore not the same thing as 
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“energy”; further, even if energy and force were the same, it would 
obviously follow, supposing an organism to be a conservative system at 
all, that the progressive evolution of force is impossible. I strongly 
suspect that like many other writers, Mr. Benett has confused ‘‘ energy’ 
with ‘‘energy available for work,” and has forgotten the principle of 
dissipation 
A. KE. Taytor. 


The Works of Aristotle. Translated into English under the editorship of 
J. A. Smrru and W. D. Ross. Vol. viii. Metaphysicu by W. D. 
Ross. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1908. 


The gratitude of all students of philosophy is due to Mr. Ross for his 
admirable translation, which in point of careful scholarship may sustain 
without blushing comparison with the German version of Bonitz, and has, 
of course, the advantage of all the work that has been done for the text 
and elucidation of Aristotle’s opus maximum since the great German 
scholar’s death. To write an adequate critical review of Mr. Ross's per- 
formance would only be possible by going through the whole task of 
reconstitution and translation again for one’s self. Hence I shall attempt 
to do little more in this brief notice than call attention to the general 
lines upon which the translator's task has been carried out. In point of 
text, Mr. Ross is not, of course, in the position of some of his prede- 
cessors, who have been forced to construct a translatable Greek text 
almost de novo. In the main he has been able to take Christ’s second 
edition as the basis of his work, though with a reasonable amount of 
modification, consisting chiefly in the restoration of readings of the well- 
known Laurentian MS. A®, as against Paris E, the value of which Christ 
is disposed to exaggerate. In the matter of translation, Mr. Ross's aim 
has clearly been to produce a version which should serve rather as an 
illuminating commentary on the Greek text than as a substitute for it to 
the Greekless student. Hence he allows himself a degree of literality 
and stiffness which is, in my opinion, absolutely justified by his obvious 
purpose, but would hardly be in place in a version, if one should ever be 
produced, which should do for Aristotle what the late Professor Jowett’s 
translation, with all its faults, has done for Plato. As regards the fune- 
tions of the commentator, a middle course has been adopted, which tends, 
on the whole, as is only right, in the direction of parsimony. One thing 
which the translator has not regarded as part of his oftice, I could wish he 
had seen fit to do for us; that is, to supply references in the almost 
innumerable places where Aristotle is demonstrably, or all but demon- 
strably, recalling to his hearers specific passages of the Platonic Dialogues : 
the indication of the right reference, in these cases, is often the most 
illuminating of comments. Of course, in a work like the present there 
will always be places where diversity of opinion as to text, rendering or 
explanation are permissible, and I could indicate here and there places of 
this kind where Mr. Ross's treatment of a passage does not seem final to 
me. Thus in two passages dealing with Anaxagoras (984), 17 ; 985a, 18) 
I think it an inexactitude, and perhaps an anachronism, to render xéopos, 
koouorroua by ** world”’ and “making of the world”. Surely the meaning 
in both places is “order, system,” ‘‘the construction of order”. The 
function of the revolution set up by the Anaxagorean vois, as Aristotle 
knew well enough, was not to “make the world,” but simply to sort out 
an orderly system from the primary é6yod mavra. In fact, in the first of 
the two passages, the linguistic parallel (vods is responsible for the 
ev just as it is for the and in animals) seems 
to force the rendering “order” upon us. Again, in 986), 22, “the first 
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of this school of monists” hardly brings out the precise shade of meaning 
in évioas. évi¢ev, Professor Burnet has reminded us, is a 
colloquialism coined by Aristotle on the analogy of pndi¢ew, etec., and 
would be better rendered for us “ the first to go in for the One” (query; 
Is there not a distinct allusion to Plato’s metaphor, of eraci@ra Tov 6Xov, 
‘the party of the absolute,” which Gomperz has misunderstood so oddly ?). 
The occasional colloquialisms which remind us that Aristotle’s ‘ works” 
are actual lectures are too interesting a feature of his manner to be lost 
in translation. At 990), 34, it seems to me that odaias, Bonitz’s conjec- 
ture, should have been taken into the text. Mr. Ross’s own note shows 
that the sense required is exactly what this reading gives, ‘‘ the eS) must 
be of substances,” but his own way of getting this necessary sense out of 
the MSS. text, requires us to suppose that the essential point of the whole 
argument is left to the reader’s ingenuity to supply for himself. I have 
enumerated these few points, almos» the only ones in the whole First 
Book of the Metaphysics where I feel any serious objection to Mr. Ross’s 
version, mainly to indicate the extreme carefulness and fidelity of a trans- 
lation in which so little can be found to dispute over. There can be no 
doubt that the volume must henceforth be an indispensable companion to 
serious students of Greek Philosophy, and one can only express the hope 
that Mr. Ross will go on to lay us under deeper obligations by giving us 
in the near future such a text and commentary as must clearly have been 


before his mind in producing the present volume. 
A. E. Taytor. 


The Wisdom of Plotinus. C.J. Wairsy. London : 1909. William Rider 
& Sons. Pp. 131-7. 


Mr. Whitby’s little work, besides being a welcome sign of the growth 
of interest in a great metaphysical system, gives, on the whole, a faithful 
account of the main positions of Plotinus. Iam not, however, sure that 
it will be quite intelligible to readers who are not already versed in the 
history of Greek thought and Greek philosophical terminology. In 
matters of detail the writer is not to be trusted implicitly, since his 
knowledge of Greek philosophy seems to be drawn almost exclusively 
from the Enneads themselves, and it is not even clear how far these are 
known to him in the original text. Hence he sometimes expounds as 
specifically Plotinian views which Plotinus has taken directly from Plato 
or the Stoics. Thus at p. 95, the famous five categories of Plato’s 
Sophistes are enumerated without any hint that they are not the discovery 
of Plotinus. At other times peculiar tenets of Neo-Platonism are 
ascribed to earlier thinkers. FH.y., on p. 93 the avro{@ov of Plato is 
equated with the ‘second hypostasis of Neo-Platonism, an interpreta- 
tion which is at least open to question. A critical student would again be 
struck by the assertions that Plotinus was familiar with the ‘“ wisdom” 
of Pythagoras and Epicurus, and a master of “ Orienta) philosophy”. No 
‘* Oriental philosophy ” from which Plotinus could have learned anything 
is known to serious history. As for the ‘‘ wisdom” of Pythagoras, of 
course Plotinus must have known such part of it as is incorporated in the 
geometry and arithmetic of Euclid, but the pretended “‘ Pythagoreanisin ” 
accessible to him was, of course, a mere farrago of forgeries, and Epicurus 
was, from the Platonist point of view, no teacher of “wisdom,” but an 
utterer of blasphemous folly. Plotinus did not say (p. 123) to Porphyry 
on his death-bed, ‘‘ Strive to bring the God that is in us to the God that 
is in the All”. Porphyry himself tells us that he was in Sicily when 
Plotinus died in Campania, and what Plotinus really said was “ J am trying 
to bring back the divine in me to the divine that is in the All”’. 
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I think also that too much is made of an alleged ‘‘ occult ” or “ esoteric ” 
element in Plotinus. Plotinus has no “esoteric” doctrine at all, any 
more than Kant or Mill. He is just as anxious to make his whole position 
intelligible to any one who cares to understand it as any other philosopher, 
and though he is not always easy to understand, the thought of the 
Enneads is, I should say, less difticult to grasp than that of the Critique 
of Pure Reason. As for his concessions, if they can be called so, to 
‘‘ magic” and astrology, they really amount to nothing. The remarkable 
thing is that the demonology which was so rampant among the “ Plato- 
nists” of the previous century has left hardly a trace in his pages. He 
does not, by the way, say that transmigration is a ‘‘ universally accepted 
belief” (p. 79). Perhaps the French version on which Mr. Whitby seems 
to rely may represent him as saying it. It is curious that the admirable 
book of Mr. Whittaker on Neo-Platonism is unknown to the author, who 
complains of the lack of any ‘‘methodical exposition of the subject” 
other than that of Dr. Bigg. I hope he means to refer only to work in 
the English language; otherwise the ignoring of Zeller, Chaignet and 
Vacherot—to mention no other names—would be unpardonable. 

A. E. Taytor. 


A Study of the Influence of Custom on the Moral Judgment (Bulletin of 
the University of Wisconsin, No. 236). By Frank CHAPMAN SHARP. 
Wisconsin: Madison, 1908. Pp. 144. 30 ets. 


The object of Prof. Sharp’s inquiry is to determine how far custom and 
external authority are really operative in determining the moral judg- 
ments of the individual. The subjects of the investigation were students 
of the University of Wisconsin, taken partly from the College of Letters 
and Science, partly from the attendants on the ‘‘Short Course in Agri- 
culture’. To obviate the possibility of unconscious influence of the 
professor or of theoretical ethical literature, the members of the first 
group were all selected from students not attending the University course 
in ethics. The method pursued was to propound a number of casuistical 
problems likely to suggest doubts about the applicability of some com- 
monly received general rule of conduct, and to request the subjects to 
give a written answer Yes or No to the question, ‘‘ Do you approve of the 
supposed course of action,” supplying. where possible, a statement of the 
reasons for their judgment. In cases of need the written answers were 
further supplemented by oral questioning. In tabulating the results the 
method adopted was to classify the answers in two groups, rigoristic, i.¢., 
those which rejected, and latitudinarian, those which allowed the pos-~ 
sibility of an exception to the generally accepted rule. Among the. 
iy of interest which emerge are the fact that in the answers from 
oth classes of students the proportion of ‘‘ latitudinarian ”’ answers is. 
remarkably high, but notably higher among the students of the College 
of Letters and Science than among those of the Agricultural Course, who, 
in general, had received little or no liberal education. There was a much 
higher proportion of answers accompanied by reasons among the “ lati-. 
tudinarians” than among the ‘‘rigorists,” and, as might have been ex-. 
pected, the reasons for permitting breaches of rule nearly always proved 
to be based on ‘‘eudeemonistic” consideration. Prof. Sharp's conelu- 
sion is that the mere authority of custom plays a much smaller part in 
determining the moral verdicts of the individual than is ordinarily sup- 
posed. The answers to the questions were usually based on keen per- 
ception of some one of the many aspects of an ethical situation ; which 
aspect shall be predominant depends upon the personal mental make-up 
of the subject. The essay concludes with some well-balanced remarks 
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upon the light thrown by the inquiry on practical problems of moral 
training. The author regards a careless latitudinarianism as the main 
danger to be guarded against, and lays special stress upon the necessity 
of bringing home to the student the less obvious reasons against readily 
allowing infractions of established rules to avoid hardships in some par- 
ticular case. Incidentally I note his frank admission that the standard 
of general intelligence among American University students is being 
lowered by what he calls “the frank appeal made by the modern Uni- 
versity to the instincts of acquisitiveness”. May it be long before 
our ancient seats of learning in this part of the world allow themselves 


to appeal to anything of the kind. 
A. E. Taytor. 


The Economy and Training of Memory. By H. J. Warr. London: 
Arnold, 1909. Pp. viii, 128. Price 1s. 6d. net. 


This little book is written for those who wish to gain a general idea of the 
outcome of recent experimental studies of memory. The re ‘ts are 
clearly presented in popular language demanding no previous traming in 
psychology on the part of the reader. Accordingly, no references are 
made to experimental data or to the papers in which the investigations 
were published; so that it is sometimes difficult for the reader to know 
how far all the writer's statements have an experimental basis. A chapter 
is appended at the close of the volume, giving twenty-three rules for the 
economy and training in memory. As the book will doubtless be widely 
read by teachers, another edition may soon be expected, when perhaps 
the following suggestions and criticisms wi)l prove useful. 

It is an error to say (p. 6) that ‘‘to remember an event is to recall it 
clearly and consciously to mind with the help of some clue”. In a book 
of this kind, too, to speak in the following terms about Attention seems 
injudicious: “It does not seem at all probable either, that, when 
psychologists have done with tinding out what factors influence attention 
for good or bad, there will be left any unitary process or anything at all 
which could be called attention. Attention is a popular name for a 
complex of states or processes of mind” (pp. 37, 38). 

Probably few will be found to share Dr. Watt’s optimism in regard to 
the unchanging efficiency of adult memory. He asserts (p. 30), ‘‘ Every 
grown adult who keeps his mind mobile and is not suffering from 
weakness or disease, has as good a memory as ever he had”’. 

After describing the effect of the distribution of repetitions upon 
memory, the author states (pp. 61, 62) that the discovery of this effect 
“leads to the important theoretical statement that an association which 
has been formed by repetition or any other means decreases in strength 
rapidly at first, more slowly afterwards, and then hardly any more”. 
But this conclusion could have been easily drawn from far simpler 
experiments on the rate of forgetting. The important theoretical state- 
ment which might well have been mentioned in this connexion is that 
when two associations are of like strength but of unequal age, repetitions 
have a greater effect on the elder than onthe younger. However, the size 
.of the book obviously precludes a complete survey of the field covered by 
experiments on memory. 

Cc. S. M. 


Buddhism and Immortality. By W. 8S. Biaztow. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1908. Pp. 75. 


This is the Ingersoll Lecture for 1908, and contains a brief account of the 
attitude taken to the question of immortality by the Northern or Nepaulese 
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Buddhism as represented, more particularly, by the Tendai and Shingon 
sects of Japan. ‘‘A man consists of states of consciousness.” There 
are three kinds of conscious states: sensations and emotions, which are 
set up respectively hy external stimuli and by the inertia of the organic 
machinery, and volitional states,twhich are spontaneous, subjective and 
active. The two first are perishable, since they depend upon and share 
the character of matter ; and matter, as conditioned by space and time, 
is separate and particular. Will, on the other hand, ‘‘ underlies and 
overlies and permeates all other forms [of consciousness], and, moreover, 

. . it can, if need be, create them. This last is the central fact... . 
Fully to realise this is to hold the key to immortality.” Will is con- 
tinuous, universal, imperishable. What we term the ‘self,’ however, is 
a concentration of the perishable and imperishable elements. And sensa- 
tions that are often repeated tend to become stereotyped as habits. So 
arises what the West terms physical inheritance, and the East transmigra- 
tion or rebirth of souls. But if the centrifugal overcome the centripetal 
forces in the self, the organic being realises itself more and more, until self 
becomes co-extensive with the universe. Nor is this a passive process ; 
our will may increase our speed of travel in the right direction, and that 
in two ways: in the external way of doing good actions, and in the 
internal way, dangerous except for men of thoroughly good character or 
under the guidance of such men, by unmediated action upon character. 
The ultimate object of life, in any case, is to acquire freedom from the 
limitations of the material world, to substitute volitional for sensory con- 
sciousness. If we succeed, we pass first, beyond human life, to a stage 
intermediate between our own and the infinite consciousness, to a ‘ glori- 
fied celestial existence’. And finally, in the teaching of Buddhism, we 
pass still further, beyond personal existence altogether, to the peace of 
limitless consciousness unified with limitless will, which is the peace of 
nirvana. 


P. E. WINTER. 


International Arbitration as a Substitute for War between Nations. B 
RusseLt Jones, M.A. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 1908. 
Pp. 269. 


This work gained the first of the five prizes which Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
offered as Rector of St. Andrews, and it is introduced with a commenda- 
tory note by Prof. Bernard Bosanquet. For a prize essay it is surpris- 
ingly good. It is no light task to write an account of International 
Arbitration from the dawn of history to the present day. But this is the 
task which Mr. Jones sets himself. Nor is he content with a mere sum- 
mary of facts, but attempts to draw deductions bearing on present 
problems at every stage of his work. He has thus made a useful con- 
tribution to the ever-growing literature on this subject. 

But it might have, perhaps, been better if the publication of the book 
had been delayed until Mr. Jones had digested all his material. A work 
on a less ambitious scale would probably have been more readable. 
Dealing with so vast a subject it was perhaps necessary to be didactic. 
But Mr. Jones is often needlessly so on points which have nothing to do 
with his subject, and thus irritates the reader. Why, for instance, 
should he commit himself to such a statement as ‘‘ Turkey is the greatest 
military nation in Europe”? Nor is there any explanation of the serious 
omissions in the list of books consulted. It seems scarcely possible that 
one should not find there any reference to Prof. Westlake whose article 
on the subject in the International Journal of Ethies was reprinted in his 
book (vol. i., Peace), Hall is not mentioned, and the author does not 
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seem to have made full use of the Revue Générale. These faults mar the 
value of a work which is however full of suggestion and the result of 


considerable research. 
C. K. Wesster. 


An Essay on the Distribution of Livelihood. By Rosstneron Stanton, 
New York and London: C. O. Farwell, 1908. Pp. 1-125. 


This is one of those works that aim at the reconstitution of society, and 
it is perhaps fortunate that the writer has had the grace to be brief, since 
in 125 pages he finds space for an appendix and notes on industrial 
depression and the negro, in addition to the essay itself. Starting from 
the premiss that ‘‘no other object can possibly be conceived” than the 
‘* acquirement of happiness ’—the latter being defined as the satisfaction 
of one’s wants (p. 64)—the writer proceeds to outline what he considers 
to be an ‘‘equitable” system of economic distribution. This is to be 
reached by the gradual elimination of rent and interest, the former by 
means of taxation imposed by the State, and the latter by an enforced 
limitation of working hours. Such views depend upon a crude theory of 
value and, like other proposals, not fundamentally dissimilar, involve 
the gravest interference with the liberty of initiative of the individual. 
It is to the credit of the writer that he does not shrink from some of the 
practical issues of his views, as is shown by the suggestion that in certain 
contingencies population must not exceed a certain limit, if necessary 
‘by reducing the number of infants as they are born to that point”. 
Possibly, after all, the much-maligned demand and supply may be less un- 
satisfactory than the manipulations of that ‘‘ insidious and crafty animal ” 
described in a celebrated passage of Adam Smith. 


L’ Btre et le Connaitre. By H. Esprnasser. Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1909. 
Pp. 490. 


This book is a disappointment. We are promised a fresh discussion 
without the help of technical language ; the result is a most irritating 
diffuseness in style and a total want of orientation in thinking. It is hard 
to say if there is a consistent view in the whole volume which can be pro- 
nounced upon as characteristic. The author has read a great deal, but he 
reads and writes faster than he thinks. Great names are bandied about 
as if they were so much pulp and summarily disposed of ; in all cases, 
‘pour nous’ is the criterion of Truth. 

M. Espinasset does not give us a systematic treatment, but a series of 
reflexions and quotations whose connexion with each other is very pre- 
carious. It is good that mental stuff is woolly and easily gathers, or we 
could not say what M. Espinasset believes. As it is, we can only be sure 
of one thing—he believes in God. The position defended is a form of the 
New Realism. We perceive things as they really are, instinctively, intui- 
tively. We need not ask how, we must have faith in our cognitive powers. 
The facets of Reality in knowledge are ideographic representations of the 
facets of Reality in Being, identical pictures or translations of them. 
This is his whole Epistemology (v. p. 290). Being has, therefore, the 
same characters without, as it has within, Experience. Yet, in spite, of 
this identity, Being and Knowledge are totally disparate existents. tre 
en soi can be translated into experience, but is independent of experience. 
Whoever, therefore, interprets Being in terms of Sentience or any kind 
of experience, as in Leibniz’s petites perceptions, denies the étre en soi, 
and concedes no more than phenomenal reality to our presentations. This 
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charge is brought against Renouvier. For a somewhat similar reason, 
Locke, Mill and Bain are shut in toa pure Subjectivism, because they 
know of no reality which does not consist in modifications of experience, 
or, they know of no reality, in itself. There is surely confusion here. 
To say that a thing cannot have being-in-itself because of its relation to a 
subject, is not complete without we know who the subject is. If the ob- 
ject must always be part of my or your experience in order to exist, it 
certainly cannot properly be said to be ultimate reality. But may it not 
be its own subject, as is suggested in Mr. Bradley’s Sentience, indepen- 
dently of its quite contingent relation to a particular knowing mind ? 
And then it would be the only kind of étre en soi which we can under- 
stand. M. Espinasset is clearly confusing knowledge with the empirical 
process of knowing. When he says: ‘‘l’étre, pour ¢tre—une fois eré¢— 
n’a besoin que de lui; pour étre connu, il a besoin, en outre, du perce- 
vant qui le pergoive’”’ (p. 105), he raises a quite false distinction between 
Being and Knowledge. Being has no need of particular psychoses for its 
existence, but it has need very much of what answers to these psychoses 
whenever knowledge of an object takes place ; the internal structure of 
Being must be such that it can be woven into the texture of particular 
experience. 

The only satisfactory part of the book is the latter half of the chapter 
on * Dieu et Religion’’. Here M. Espinasset does some fine writing and 
makes one regret that he has kept us waiting so long. The dominating 
conception is Altruism, which he makes the common denominator of the 
three standing problems of Metaphysics. In Knowledge, in Ethics, in 
Creationism, it is the driving principle. Even in Knowledge, for the one, 
the Subject, must give way to the manifold, we must submit to the obli- 
gation to think Reality that we may reflect it faithfully. In this way an 
ethical significance is given to Knowledge, as may be seen in his treatment 
of Space, and for his moral earnestness and religious faith throughout, the 
author cannot be too highly commended. Space is viewed as the non- 
being or imperfection of Being ; it is the feature of otherness in things, 
in virtue of which they are kept at a distance from the centre of Reality, 
so to speak, and therefore deprived of a full share in real existence. Time 
and movement heal the wounds of Space by converting the discrete void 
into a continuous medium ; and Space as non-being is overcome when we 
come into touch with God. But this absorption of Space can only be 
complete when each individual will have suppressed the imperfection of 
non-being in himself. Space is thus the external counterpart of inner 
imperfection. 

The attitude of Realism is mistaken. There is no one who would not 
gladly share the instinctive, catholic, faith of M. Espinasset’s coalman 
(p. 32): ‘*I would I were a weaver, I could sing psalms”. But some 
minds are not built that way, and it is for them philosophy exists. A 
philosophical interpretation is not needful, it is not even good, for every 
one. But for some, whether professedly religious cr not, Philosophy 
with its burden of technical expression is the only way in which Life can 
be brought to yield satisfaction ; and if Realists can live in any other way, 
let them stand aside and allow philosophers to get on with their work. 

R. A. C. 


La Notion de Valeur ; sa Nature Psychique, son Importance en Théologie. 
By Grorces Berauer. Geneva: Georg & Co. Pp. 365. 


This book, which is a Thesis presented to the University of Geneva for 
the degree of Th.D., is a treatise on the idea of value mainly in its relation 
to theology. The book is divided into three parts, of which the first is a 
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study of value undertaken from a psychological point of view, the second 
an examination of the religious fact of conversion in so far as it exemplifies 
the author’s conception of value, and the third is a consideration of 
Nietzsche which seeks to support the author’s thesis by the reduction to 
the absurd of the denial of an obligatory standard of values. The author 
in his!second chapter examines the view that value is purely objective, 
and has no difticulty in showing its inadequacy. Every characteristic of 
objective value implies a subjective good to which it is the means. But 
on the other hand value is not purely subjective, it is always a relation 
between subject and object. In its primary form it is a sensible relation, 
but the author distinguishes it from sensation. The feeling of value 
contributes nothing to knowledge, and the author appears to hold that 
the objective term of this feeling-relation is unknowable, and that only the 
subjective can be attended to. On the subjective side value is connected 
with pleasure and pain. A clear distinction is made, however, between 
the feeling and the judgment of it. Sensible values are not all equal and 
the judgment of differences between them implies the use of a criterion. 
The supreme criterion is found in the sense of moral obligation ; ‘‘. . . 
Vobligation morale s’érige en valewr des valeurs et se propose comme 
telle au judgment individuel”’. It is moral obligation which constitutes 
all real value ; the mere feeling has only a derivative and pseudo-claim 
to be called valuable. For a theory of value, thus, an examination of 
the nature of moral obligation is required. The result of this examina- 
tion is to show that ethical values are unconditioned and cannot be 
derived. Further, obligation has a double aspect, dependence and 
freedom, and can be accounted for only if it is taken as the relation 
between two personal wills. The will which is the source of uncon- 
ditioned values can be the will of God alone. 

The second part of the book brings out the function of this supreme 
source of value in conversion. A purely psychological study of conversion 
is incomplete. It is, on the author’s view, purely descriptive and fails 
to show the cause and motive force of the transformations which it 
describes. The author finds the real origin of the change in the sub- 
conscious, and in the end it turns out to be due to the wil! of God. This 
part of the book concludes with the statement of a parallelism between 
psychic states on the one hand, and on the other a consciousness of 
value which accompanies them without being reducible to them. Religion 
is largely bound up with the value-aspect of life, and consequently when 
science has completed its whole survey of facts there still remains a 
oe for an extra-scientific study of theology as a manifestation of 
value. 

The third part of the book in its criticism of Nietzsche shows that a 
denial of an absolute criterion of value ends in moral scepticism. 

The author cannot lay claim to much originality in the views which he 
puts forward, but he compensates for this by lucid discussion of the main 
positions taken up by modern writers. His own point of view, however, 
requires a stronger defence than he gives to it. The position of the 
unknown objective factor in the feeling of value is not made very intelli- 
gible, and it is far from clear how such a feeling should be possible when 
all real value is made to lie in the judgment of moral obligation. The 
author’s conception of duty is a somewhat formal one, and if moral 
obligation is the source of all value it is not easy to ig cre the appear- 
ance of values which conflict with it. Further, the legitimacy of the 
author’s inference from the fact of a consciousness of moral obligation to 
the existence of a divine will as its ground and cause is not made out, 
and the step is taken without adequate discussion. Lastly, there is a 
tendency to regard the higher aspect of religion as falling in a sphere 
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which escapes scientific treatment, and to find it in the subconscious and 
the ‘ extra-scientific’. In view of the author’s constant reference to 
Pragmatic writers, it is strange that he does not attempt to defend the 
separation of value and knowledge which his doctrine implies against the 
criticism which that movement in philosophy naturally suggests. 

H. A. Reysurn. 


La Philosophie Religieuse de Schleiermacher. Par EpmMonpd CRAMAUSSEL, 
Docteur és lettres. Genéve: Librairie Kiindig. Paris: Félix Alcan, 
1909. Pp. 288. 


In this careful and well-informed monograph Dr. Cramaussel presents us 
with a connected account of Schleiermacher’s religious philosophy in its 
different phases. Biographical details are given in so far as they are 
necessary to shed light on the subject. And with Schleiermacher, more 
than most men, religious thought bears the impress of personal character. 
Dr. Cramaussel of course brings out the influence of the early education 
among the Moravians, though the fruits of this pietistic training only ap- 
peared at a later date. This episode helps us to understand a feature 
which runs through all Schleiermacher’s work, the stress he lays on the 
inward and feeling-side of the religious consciousness. The writer then 
proceeds to trace the development of Schleiermacher’s thought, beginning 
with ‘The Discourses on Religion’ and then dealing with the * Mono- 
logues,’ the ‘ Dialectic’ and ‘ Ethics,’ and finally examining ‘ The Doctrine 
of Faith’. This is done in a clear and painstaking way, copious refer- 
ences being given to the original writings, and the continuity as well as 
the ditferences between the earlier and later phases of thought being made 
plain. Schleiermacher’s outlook changed, as must be the case with a man 
of wide and growing experience : in his early work the individual aspect 
of religion is prominent, while in the later the social aspect comes to the 
front. Both in youth and age, however, his devotion to the inner life of 
piety is conspicuous, and he has the advantage over other members of the 
Romantic School in being fitted to treat religion from the personal and 
vital side. The chief merit of the book before us is the lucid and careful 
exposition it gives of the evolution of Schleiermacher’s religious thought. 
On the critical side the volume is much less full, though what the author 
has to say in this regard is generally relevant and sensible. But the fre- 
quent and lengthy notes in which M. Cramaussel records the judgment of 
a number of critics on points in Schleiermacher’s religious philosophy can 
hardly help any one, though they are satisfactory proof of the author's 
diligence. For the reader is not shown the grounds on which these judg- 
ments rest, and he was probably well aware already that intelligent people 
can draw very different conclusions from the same facts. 

Hoftding has shrewdly remarked that Schleiermacher accomplished in 
his own person what Hegel thought he had achieved in his system, he 
united oppositions in a living unity. This is seen in his blending of deep 
religious feeling with keen critical and ratiocinative powers. He cannot 
lay claim, as Dr. Cramaussel justly says, to much originality as a philoso- 
phical thinker, and he is indebted to Plato and Spinoza, to Kant an’ to 
Fichte. Writers like Pfleiderer have emphasised Schleiermacher’s obli- 
gations to Spinoza, but the view here is that, on the whole, he owed more 
to Plato and Kant. The important point, however, is that Schleiermacher 
was no mere borrower: he could vivify and give personal colour to what he 
borrowed and present ideas in new and striking combinations. What 
one misses in this volume is a sustained effort to appreciate the work of 
Schleiermacher in its general bearings, and to estimate his influence as a 
religious thinker. No doubt some attempt is. made in this direction at the 
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close of the book, but it is too brief. I doubt if Dr. Cramaussel is right 
in supposing Strauss owed so much to Schleiermacher, and it was well 
worth making an endeavour to show the latter’s influence on Ritschl and 
his school. On the other hand our author duly recognises that Schleier- 
macher was a pioneer in the Psychology of Religion and fully realises the 
importance of his idea, that religious doctrine should be the outcome and 
interpretation of religious experience. The book is provided with an index 


and bibliography. 
G. GALLoway. 


Lu Théologie Scolastique et la Transcendance du Surnaturel.  H. 
Ligaarp. Paris: 1908. Pp. viii, 138. 


An essay called out by the encyclical Pascendi gregis. The object is to show 
that the Papal pronouncement does not exclude the appeal to the adapta- 
tion of Christianity to our felt needs and emotional postulates from Apolo- 
getics. ‘‘ Modernism” is to be rejected because, being founded on the 
theory of ‘‘immanence,”’ it treats the religious life as a purely natural 
development of the soul’s inherent tendencies, and so leaves no room for 
any real ‘‘supernatural” efticacy of divine grace. The Scholastics, 
whether Thomist, Scotist, or Augustinian, are unanimously agreed that 
the Christian’s spiritual life is an effect of free grace, and strictly “ super- 
natural” ; apart from the grace of God, the soul possesses no more than 
a tendency, desire, or appetite to seek its true good in union with the 
eternal. It is only by the supernatural grace which is a free gift of God 
that we are enlightened as to the character of the eternal good, and the 
way to obtain it. Hence, while Apologetics may legitimately appeal to 
our felt needs as an argument in favour of there being a revelation, the 
proof that just the Catholic Church is the recipient and custodian of that 
revelation can only be found in the history of its foundation and growth. 
This side of Apologetics is, contrary to the Scholastic tradition, neglected 
altogether by Modernism. A well-written essay which should be of 
interest to many who are outside the Roman Communion. 


Uber das sogennante Erkenntnisproblem. Lronarp Newson. Gottingen: 
Vanderhoek & Ruprecht, 1908. Pp. 427. 10 marks. 


This volume is one of the Transactions of the School of Fries, that small 
but persistent band of thinkers who insist that the development of post- 
Kantian philosophy has been entirely vitiated by its neglect of Fries, but 
it deserves to be read and discussed on its own merits as a weighty and 
very interesting contribution to logical questions. The standpoint of the 
author is indicated by the significant word ‘‘sogennante”’ in the title, 
and perhaps still more clearly by the striking title of the first part—The 
Impossibility of Theory of Knowledge. Nelson’s argument is that almost 
all modern philosophic thinking, intellectualist and pragmatist alike, is 
spoilt by its failure to observe that the test of knowledge can never con- 
sist in any discussion of the relation of knowledge to its object. For 
such a test would imply that we could get outside of the relation between 
knowledge and its object. But for that we should have to have know- 
ledge of the relation of knowledge and its object : such knowledge would 
again have to be tested in the same way and so we are brought to an 
infinite regress. From this standpoint he examines the theories of know- 
ledge of such different writers as Natorp, Marcus, Meinong, Simmel (who 
represents the Pragmatists), Rickert and Lipps. His analysis of their 
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failure to meet all the difficulties of a theory of knowledge and his ex- 
planation of why there seems no way of reconciling the different views of, 
say, Rickert, Meinong and Simmel, so long as the assumption involved 
in the words theory of knowledge is unexamined, is interesting and I 
think conclusive. His method of criticism is expressed in this sentence, 
page 80: ‘‘ The contradiction which we have just revealed is not peculiar 
to the biological form of the theory of knowledge. It is fatal to every 
attempt which tries to explain away the independence and uniqueness 
of the objectivity of knowledge and to reduce it to something other than 
knowledge.” But it may be asked, if there is no theory of knowledge, 
how can there be any possibility of discovering error. This difticulty, 
Nelson replies and surely rightly, rests on a false identification of know- 
ledge and judgment. All judgments are true or false and therefore pre- 
sumably can be tested. Knowledge is always immediate. Knowledge, 
therefore, ought not to be called true, or if it is, we should distinguish 
between such truth, as Nelson proposes to do, by talking of Vernunftwahr- 
heit, which has no correlative of falsehood, and Verstandswahrheit, which 
has. But if knowledge is immediate and therefore, as Plato said, in- 
fallible, why judge at all’? Are we not thrown back on a naive realism 
or intuitionism? Nelson answers that ‘‘we must not confuse the rela- 
tion of incompletely determined knowledge to completely determined 
knowledge with the relation of knowledge to its object”. The process 
from incompletely to completely determined knowledge is mediated by 
judgments. But the completely determined knowledge does not consist 
in judgments though it is only made possible by them. The ultimate test 
of such judgments is not judgments of another kind but immediate know- 
ledge. Surely any analysis of verification will bear this out. ‘‘ The re- 
ference to something which is not itself content of knowledge but exists 
independently of its being known, is essential to the concept of knowing, 
and to wish to deny the right of this assumption is to deny the very fact 
of knowing. This right cannot indeed be proved, but it is a dogmatic 
prejudice that proof is a necessary or even a sufficient criterion of 
knowledge.”’ 

All this may seem to imply an identification of knowledge with per- 
ception and suggest that metaphysic is as impossible as theory of know- 
ledge. Nelson answers this objection by the argument that all immediate 
knowledge is not necessarily perceptive. The failure to mark this was, 
he argues, the main mistake made by Kant. The difference between the 
objects of metaphysic and of perception is not in the mediacy or im- 
mediacy of our knowledge of them, but in the fact that we only become 
aware of the object of metaphysics by a process of reflexion on what is 
implied in our ordinary perceptual experience. Our knowledge of the 
principle of causation is as immediate as our knowledge of what we per- 
ceive, but it needs a process of reflexion to bring it to consciousness. 
‘Perception Fries explains as that immediate knowledge of which we 
become aware immediately, i.¢., without the help of reflexion. A 
non-perceptual immediate knowledge would be that which while not 
having its ground in reflexion, could only come into our conscious- 
ness through the mediation of reflexion.”” The criticism of Kant on 
those lines which occupies most of the third part of the book called 
The History of the Theory of Knowledge is more constructive. Nelson 
argues, and with great force, that Kant’s formal Idealism is a defect due 
to his failure to realise that not all knowledge is perceptive and shows at 
the same time that the actual movement of Kant’s thought, say in the 
Deduction, is critical in the sense in which Nelson uses that word, that is 
to say, it is reflective, and its object is to lay bare principles implied in 
experience which when laid bare have only to be recognised. The most 
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doubtful part of the book is Nelson’s account of reflexion as psychological 
or a process of inner experience. He does not, I think, make sufficiently 
clear the distinction between such a psychological method and mere 
observation, though he insists that the distinction is all-important. But 
to understand properly Nelson's position the book must be read. Enough 
has been said, I hope, to show that it is very well worth consideration. 


A. D. Liypsay. 


Die Weltanschauung Spinozas. Dy. Phil. ALFRED WENZEL.  Erster 
Teil: Spinozas Lehre vom Gott, von der Erkenntnis und dem 
Wesen der Dinge. Leipzig, 1907. Pp. viii, 479. 


I must apologise for the lateness of the appearance of this notice, which 
is due to causes entirely unconnected with myself. The author writes of 
Spinoza with great enthusiasm, but unfortunately in a verbose and 
rhetorical style which makes his treatise anything but easy reading. 
Like most expositors of Spinozisin, he seems to me to allow himself to be 
led by his admiration for Spinoza’s personality into neglect of the logical 
incoherence of his thought. I quite agree with his view that Spinoza’s 
ultimate object is to create a philosophy which shall afford a logical justifi- 
cation for an elevated and passionately cherished system of ethical and 
religious convictions. But the philosophical interest of Spinozism for 
ourselves depends wholly on the question whether Spinoza’s attempt is a 
success. Dr. Wenzel seems to me to avoid the question by lapsing into 
adoring rhetoric whenever he approaches a real logical ditticulty. Thus, 
as I understand him, he blindly accepts as his own what I should call the 
main absurdities of the Spinozistic position, the attempt to deduce the 
individuality of finite things from that of God, the denial that the spatial 
or temporal continuum consists of elements, and the combination of a 
doctrine of the way to human perfection with a nominalistic theory of 
knowledge, according to which ‘‘men”’ or ‘‘ humanity ’’ must be a name 
with no real object to correspond to it. 

Starting with the view that all these positions are logical and consistent, 
it is not surprising that he should, like his master, tind no difficulty in 
making the ‘‘ intellect of God” stand alternately for a collection of truths, 
and for a Gesammtgeist or Kollektivgeist (whatever those words may 
mean) which knows those truths, or that he should continually tempt 
his readers to ask, as Spinoza himself compels us to do, whether, on his 
theory, the temporal sequence of events is not a mere illusion, and 
the belief that we ever have ‘‘ inadequate’ ideas about things a pure 
mistake. 

These are difficulties inherent in Spinoza’s own thought, and necessarily 
reappear in an exposition which starts with the naive assumption that the 
Ethics is a masterpiece of rigid mathematical logic. But Dr. Wenzel 
seems to me to introduce fresh difficulties of his own by fathering on 
Spinoza ideas derived from Kant, Schelling and Schopenhauer. Thus I 
can find nothing in Spinoza’s identification of ‘ volition” (in the Cartesian 
sense of “belief,” as he is careful to remark) with understanding to 
justify the repeated ascription to him of the doctrine of the ‘‘ primacy of 
will,” nor is the difficult conception of ‘‘ knowledge of the third kind a 
made any less difficult by calling it ‘‘ intellectual intuition”. On one 
point, at least, Dr. Wenzel really detects a flaw in his author’s reasoning. 
He refuses to admit that the existence of two and only two ‘“‘ attributes ” 
involves any logical absurdity, and consequently insists on regarding the 
rest of the ‘‘ injinitu attribute Dei” as purely imaginary. But I am not 
over-satisfied by the reason he produces. He seems to hold that we 
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could deduce a priori the conclusion that there are two ‘‘ attributes,” and 
no more, because the two known to us are ‘‘contradictory opposites ”. 
But surely they are not so in the strict sense—‘“‘ being conscious” is not 
absolutely identical with ‘‘ not being extended,” nor ‘‘ being extended ” 
with ‘‘not being conscious”. Besides why, a priori, if God has one pair 
of attributa which are ‘‘ opposites” should He not have other such pairs as 
well? The really illogical assumption is that the existence of a finite 
number of attributes would need logical justification at all, any more than 
the existence of an infinite number. Dr. Wenzel, like Spinoza himself, 
overlooks the point that exactly the same reasoning would prove that every 
body has an infinite number of dimensions. If there would be anything 
irrational in God’s having two attributes and no more, it must be just as 
irrational that my body should have three dimensions and no more. The 
whole problem is a purely illusory one, and only arises for a philosopher 
who makes the attempt to look upon the individuality of finite things as an 
effect to be explained by deduction from the general character of the Uni- 
verse as a system, i.¢., from treating the relation of God to myself as one 
of cause and effect. The same problem arises, as Dr. Wenzel appears not 
to see, from Spinoza’s attempt to treat the laws of dynamics as ‘‘ conse- 
quences of the nature of ‘‘ extension ”’. 

I note that the author seems unacquainted with any of the recent 
English Works on Spinoza beyond the Study by Dr. Martineau, and also 
that he unhappily supposes that the plural of the scholastic phrase ens 
rationis is entes rationis. 

A. E. Taycor. 


yesammelte Werke. Von A. Spr. IL. Moralitdt und Religion, ete. 
Herausgegeben von HELENE CLAPAREDE-Spir. Leipzig: Barth, 
1909. Pp. vi, 390. 


The second volume of this reissue of Spir’s Works has followed with 
commendable promptitude upon the first. It contains the view of morals 
and religion consequent upon the speculative position of Thought and 
Reality, a philosophy of rights, some miscellaneous essays and—last but 
not least —a sort of cogitata et visa, where paragraphs 32 to 34, on authority, 
miracles, and the relation of orthodoxy to research, go nearer to the heart 
of things than the formal essay on the reconciliation of religion and 
science. 

The Ethic begins with Mill and Kant. From the former he accepts 
the analysis of what the empirical point of view can give, but takes it as 
a proof of inadequacy. From Kant he takes the conception of an 
autonomous will. The one categorical imperative is: act according to 
thine own true nature. This is to be found in no individual or egoistic 
self. That is part of the necessary illusion of life and contains elements 
alien to the identity with self which is the good or happiness. The non- 
congruity of the perseverare in esse suo taken egotistically with the uncondi- 
tioned and self-identical which suffers no change is the antithesis of flesh 
and spirit, the abnormity of experience from the good as norm, which 
is at once the problem and the guide to its solution. In his doctrines of 
the activity of practical reason, and of noumenal or transcendental free- 
dom Kant took away what he gave in the doctrine of autonomy. Spir’s 
critical philosophy is indeed critical—of Kant. 

Relative self-maintenance amid change of that which cannot but alter, 
thereby proving its lack of self-sufticiency, characterises the empirical self. 
Over against this we set the self-identity of the norm. 

The same thought is worked out in the religious field. Religion is an 
uplifting above concrete work-a-day reality. Where it is not an imagina- 
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tive extension of force or power, either derived from experience or a 
fantastic completion of it, and largely a creation of fear, it is concerned 
with the ideal. Its psychological medium is feeling, not reason nor will. 
It is love for, feeling of attinity with, the higher non-empirical nature of 
Man and all that is. Good for good’s sake, the norm to which empirical 
human nature fails to conform, but which is its asymptote, so to speak, 
is indeed one with God. There follows a discussion of individual im- 
mortality, which, in terms of Spir’s speculative formula, is uncompromis- 
ingly denied. 

Spir’s philosophy of law is less directly and obviously the outcome of 
his main philosophical theory. Its central point is freedom, and the 
limit that freedom shall not extend to the negation of freedom. As 
applied notably to the right of private property, which is justified against 
Marx as necessary to freedom, limited as against Thornton On Labour 
lest it trench on living freedom with the force of the dead hand, it is of 
its age and generation. Freedom to consume his own fruits, yes. 
Freedom by a service in a definite time and place to bind eternally, no. 
Turn your product into capital and your right is ¢o ipso limited. And 
property in land is not and cannot be absolute, is a historic category 
justifiable if at all by the production that it achieves of the conditions 
of freedom. In this treatise Spir is Millian even to his view of popula- 
tion. He is oddly individualist in the contention that if the State under- 
takes even such functions as education, it must not be to the extinction of 
private competition. The essays on Du Bois-Reymond and Helmholtz, 
on What We See, on Brain and the Life of the Soul, bring out other 
phases of Spir’s position. But they shift the emphasis, rather than add 
to the content of his philosophy. The remaining essays are more de- 
finitely expository of his formula. The world of sense and the persistent 
empirical ego are necessary illusions. Experience and the law of identity 
are in entire disaccord. That is the stimulus to the philosophy of the 
norm amid the flux of which it is the norm. The doctrine of the norm 
broadens out into a philosophy of truth, of moral autonomy, of a God, 
who if not creator and wonder-worker, nor yet pantheistic ground of all 
appearances, is sufficient in Spir’s view to sustain aspiration and crown 
morality. So Denken wad Wirklichkeit finds its completion in Spir’s 
second critique. 

HerBerr W. Brunt. 


Institutiones Metaphysicae Specialis. P. SrantsLaus DE BEcKER, S.J. 
Tomus Quartus: Theologia Naturalis. Paris, 1908. Pp. 306. 


A clear and succinct presentation of the nev-scholastic doctrines as 
now expounded at Louvain. The present volume deals exclusively 
with the doctrine of the existence and attributes of God. To English 
students in general the most valuable part of the book should be the 
chapter de Pantheismo, which contains a lucid exposition and refutation 
of the chief classic systems of Absolutism and ‘Transcendental 
Idealism” (Spinoza, Fichte, Hegel). In my own judgment the account 
of the theories in question is fair and excellently stated (though, of 
course, one cannot suppose that a disciple would accept it as correct on 
all points) and the “refutation” able, and, in its main principles, entirely 
sound. I cannot, however, help thinking that Father de Becker and the 
neo-scholastics in general, themselves retain what is the real source of ali 
the ‘‘ pantheistic’ theories in their acquiescence in the traditional sub- 
ject-predicate logic. The incidental criticism of the author on the 
Kantian rejection of theology from the list of the sciences should also 
prove interesting. Altogether, it seems desirable that we British 
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students of philosophy should make closer acquaintance with the very 
admirable critical work which Neo-Thomism is doing, from a standpoint 
unfamiliar to ourselves, upon the great constructive systems of the last 
three centuries. To anyone who wishes to understand where, in the 
opinion of a learned and orthodox Roman theologian, the weak points of 
modern speculation lie, I can heartily commend the present volume. I 
specially recommend it to the adherents of the still fashionable semi- 
Hegelian tendency as the work of an opponent who cannot be dismissed 


as simply misinformed ; fas est et ab hoste docert. best 
A. E. Taytor. 
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IX.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


PuosopHicaAL Review. Vol. xviii., No. 1. H. A. Overstreet. 
‘Change and the Changeless.’ [In condemning change, we condemn it 
as disintegrative or augmentative ; such change is defective because its 
presence means non-wholeness of life. But change may comport with 
thorough wholeness of life, as is suggested by creative work. This, in 
its perfection, is unhindered self-expression, and is therefore compatible 
with perfect being. The self-expression must be many and changing, 
not one and unchanging ; objections to it, on this score, are based upon 
a false (quantitative) view of the self. An organic view of a dynamic self 
requires manyness of act, and therefore change ; and change thus oper- 
ates as the process of self-expression or creative activity of a changeless 
self. Time itself is defective as the expression, not of pure succession, 
but only of fragmentary succession ; change in a perfect being may thus 
be regarded as change in pure or non-illusory time. These considera- 
tions give dignity and worth to human personality and striving.] T. de 
Laguna. ‘The Interpretation of the Apology.’ [The traditional view 
of the Apology, that it repeats the substance of Socrates’ actual defence 
at his trial, has given way to the view that it is essentially a dramatic 
monologue. But we must then ask seriously whether the broader mean- 
ing which the Apology has for us could have been overlooked by Plato 
himself. That this question has not been asked is due to the general 
acceptance of the theory that the Apology is among the very earliest of 
the Platonic writings. But the arguments based on style, on logical 
fallacies, and on the treatment of immortality are not convincing ; and, on 
the other hand, the Apology is ethically akin to the Gorgias, and as a 
work of art stands besides the Phwdo and the noblest passages of the 
Symposium and the Republic.] 1. King. ‘Some Notes on the Evolution 
of Religion.’ [Terms like fetichism, animism, and even monotheism, 
have no special significance as blanket concepts to be applied to the 
phenomena of primitive religion. The forms of religion are so definitely 
parts of the social miliew which produces them, that we cannot attempt 
to arrange them in a scale of higher and lower until we are able to 
evaluate the social background ; and for this our knowledge is as yet 
insufficient. Comparative study must start from the assumption that in 
different social matrices there are specialised attitudes having in common 
functional elements that may be called religious. No religion is related 
to another save on the general ground that all are expressions of what 
man feels to be ultimate values.}] A. C. Armstrong. ‘The Third 
International Congress of Philosophy.’ Reviews of Books. Notices of 
New Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. J. Watson. ‘ Edward 
Caird.’” W. B. Pillsbury. ‘ Attention: a Reply.’ C. H. Judd. ‘A 
Rejoinder.’ [Deal with Judd’s review of Pillsbury’s Attention in the 
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preceding number. | Vol. xviii, No. 2. H. Miinsterberg. ‘The 
Problem of Beauty.’ [In what is called experimental sesthetics, it is 
always an individual feeling of pleasure that is to be explained by causal 
means. But a real esthetics ‘from below’ must go to the naked facts 
of life. There, the zesthetic object is always an impression which comes 
to us as a meaning, as a manifold of energies, of suggestions, of demands. 
We seek to transcend these separate suggestions, with the aim of tinding 
a world ; and the beautiful is beautiful, not because it is agreeable, but 
because it is perfect, because every demand which is raised in its mani- 
foldness is completely satisfied by the will of the other parts. The ob- 
jective satisfaction resulting from the will to have such a_ perfect, 
self-agreeing world is the only esthetic attitude. The attitude is 
possible, first, over against the immediate experience of life. If the 
purposes of outer objects harmonise, we have, in rare experience, the 
vesthetic value of natural beauty ; the agreement of personalities in friend- 
ship and the harmony of wills in peace show us beauty in the world of 
other subjects ; the complete mutual accord of energies and desires con- 
stitutes our own inner life as an absolute vesthetic value. Secondly, we 
have in art a systematic effort towards the attainment of sesthetic values. 
The fine arts give us the beauty of the external world; the literary arts 
the beauty of the relations of personalities; music the beauty of the 
inner world. Art implies isolation, because only the isolated eliminates 
connections, and therewith practical attitudes; and the elimination is 
necessary if we are to feel, in the given sample, the eternal perfection of 
the universe. Art again is unreal, but only as different from (not as less 
valuable than) the real ; what is superadded, in the real object, is merely 
its pointing beyond itself; the unreal is self-complete. The worlds of 
inner agreement in beauty, of systematic connexion in truth, and of 
self-realisation in morality, are all absolute, but are disunited ; they 
postulate a final value, and the demand is fulfilled by the belief in a 
transcendent unifying will, by religion. And if this ultimate self-identity 
is recognised without going beyond experience, we have philosophy. 
Darwinism and pragmatism have their place, but their relativism must 
enter into an absolute idealism.] J. Watson. ‘The Idealism of Edward 
Caird, 1.’ [Shows the influence on Caird’s thinking exerted by Carlyle, 
Goethe and Green. Caird and Green divided the work of criticism 
and exposition between them: Green devoting his attention to Hume 
and Mill, Spencer and Lewes; Caird expounding and examining the 
critical philosophy. The Philosophy of Kant is written from the point 
of view of Hegel, in whom Caird found a principle of reconciliation ; the 
conception of the universe as an organic whole, every change in which is 
a phase of its self-evolution ; and a principle of comprehension which is 
spiritual, and therefore manifests itself fully only in the life of man, with 
his self-conscious intelligence. ] F. Thilly. ‘ Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Association: the Eighth Annual Meeting, Johns Hopkins 
University, December 29-31, 1908.’ Reviews of Books. Notices of 
New Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. Vol. xviii., No. 3. 
J. Watson. ‘The Idealism of Edward Caird, m.’ [Caird uses idealism 
in the Platonic sense for the doctrine that man is capable, in virtue of 
his reason, of comprehending reality as it actually is; he thus regards 
psychology as impossible unless ‘‘the intelligence is able to understand 
the world, or... to break down the barrier between itself and things and 
find itself in them,” and refuses to separate epistemology from meta- 
physics, since a knowledge that is not in some sort a comprehension of 
reality can only be a knowledge of illusion. This idealism is not only 
incompatible with what ordinarily bears the name, but is equally opposed 
to realism, new or old, as well as to all forms of empiricism. It sees 
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the vice of empiricism in the conception of reality as a collection of 
separate things ; and in the consequent reduction of mind, when the 
same idea is applied to it, to a succession or a stream of feelings. Thus, 
current radical empiricism denies the complete rationality of the uni- 
verse on grounds which imply that we can discern its partial rationality ; 
but the denial of the one means the logical disappearance of the other. 
Moreover, the facts to which it constantly appeals presuppose a certain 
unalterable nature in the objects of experience ; there is an underlying 
assumption that the world is a systematic whole. Caird’s idealism, how- 
ever, is not panlogistic; it admits no abstract contrast between the 
mechanical and the teleological conceptions of the world.| J. M. Baldwin. 
‘The Springs of Art.’ [The springs of the vsthetic lies in the pro- 
duction of that which stands between the real and the unreal; in the 
restricted sphere in which the sort of imaginative construction styled 
semblant has its origin. Defining more closely, we may say that 
art is imagination determining itself through the impulses of imitative 
representation, and self-discovery and self-expression. Imitation, how- 
ever, must be widely interpreted; the artistic impulse proceeds in the 
direction of ideal forms by a series of imitative reconstructions working 
upon the content once defined by the semblant imagination. And self- 
exhibition may be itself construed as essentially imitative, in the sense 
of a projection of an imitative or semblant self into the object. For forms 
of art-product whose principal spring and whose main appeal are ‘ ex- 
pressive’ nevertheless fulfil the laws of revival and representation, 
although the revival is oftentimes primarily affective, and only second- 
arily becomes cognitive (Ribot).] E. Albee. ‘The Present Meaning of 
Idealism.’ [Dogmatic materialism and subjective idealism are no longer 
relevant in philosophical discussion. The decision between modern ideal- 
ism and realism requires the preliminary discussion of certain Kantian 
formulas, whose persistence is due to historical causes. Thus, progressive 
idealists no more than realists believe in the existence of a priori 
principles in the Kantian sense. Nothing can be ‘merely given’ as 
‘raw material’. Things-in-themselves are meaningless; subject and 
object have no meaning apart from their functional relation to each 
other. Hence space and time are forms, not merely of our intuition, 
but of experience itself, with which all philosophy has to deal; we may 
abstract from, but cannot transcend them. On the basis of these ad- 
missions it may be hoped that the partisan opposition between idealism 
and realism may presently disappear. | 


PsycHoLtogicaL Review. Vol. xvi., No. 1. B. Sidis and H. T. 
Kalmus. ‘A Study of Galvanometric Deflections due to Psycho- 
physiological Processes, u.’ [Pure ideational, even esthetic experiences 
have no effect; but sudden violent emotions and especially intense 
sensory stimulations of very disagreeable character are followed by 
marked deflections. The results cannot be referred to resistance of the 
skin, to variations of temperature, or to circulatory changes with changes 


in concentration of the fluids of the body. They can only be due to- 
variations in electromotive force of the body. Waller’s work on the. 


electromotive changes connected with the beat of the heart is, however, 
not confirmed.]| M. Meyer. ‘The Nervous Correlate of Attention, m1.” 
[Schematises the neural conditions of automatic action and of the unity 
of consciousness. Discusses the relation of vividness to intensity, the 
question of the number of conscious levels, and the effect of attention 
upon feeling.] E. E. Jones. ‘The Waning of Consciousness under 
Chloroform.’ [Introspective report of three tests made by the writer. 
Hearing first breaks down, under the anesthetic ; then touch disappears ; 
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then muscular control is lost ; vision goes last of all. After all the 
senses have been damped down, there still remains an inner consciousness 
(memory, reasoning) which for the most part is perfectly normal. The 
most persistent ideas are some of the very first acquired in life.] J. E. 
Boodin. ‘Truth and Agreement.’ [Knowledge may be instrumental, 
either because it lies in a different dimension from the object it strives 
to know, or because it is a systematic arrangement, in the service of our 
purposes, of facts which themselves know no system. Here the question 
is how the facts seem to us, can be controlled by us. But knowledge is 
also of a sharing kind ; the fulfilment of our purpose is conditioned upon 
partaking of an extra-individual realm of meanings, respecting and 
sympathising with them. Here the knowing attitude and the object are 
of the same kind, or belong to the same grade of reality ; the knowing 
process is the nature of the object. We must recognise the complexity 
of reality in its various stages ; we must be idealists or materialists, not 
as a matter of consistency, but variously, according to the claims we 
have to meet; we must neither assume, with the anti-pragmatists, an 
absolute system of truth with which all must agree, nor insist, with the 
pragmatists, that truth is not truth until it has been verified by the 
individual.] Vol. xvi., No. 2. G. M. Stratton. ‘ Toward the Cor- 
rection of Some Rival Methods in Psychology.’ [The variety of method 
in psychology is the sign of a healthy growth, and promises the 
future differentiation of a number of psychological sciences. At pre- 
sent, however, there is want of balance in the exercise of the methods 
which have to do with the significance or office of a mental fact, with 
casual explanation, and with analysis. (1) It is wrong to declare before- 
hand for either physical ends or psychical ends exclusively. We must 
tell what we find to be the value of the mental for the physical ; but we 
must also state the value of the physical for the mental, and of the 
mental for itself. (2) It is wrong to declare against psychical causation. 
Our explanation would be better with less assurance beforehand as to 
the exact place where causes are to be found. (3) It is wrong to base 
analysis on the older idea of chemical analysis. We must recognise the 
importance of architectural plan, relations, modes of interconnexion ; 
and we must not be surprised to find relations and connexions that have 
no counterpart in physical science.] J. McB. Sterrett. ‘The Proper 
Aftiliation of Psychology—with Philosophy or with the Natural Sciences /’ 
[A paper of wide range, largely polemical in tone, and rich in quotations. 
The author would affiliate to philosophy all psychology proper, by which 
he seems to understand rational psychology (Harris) and the modern 
(perhaps experimental) forms of the older introspective psychology in so 
far as these operate with a psyche. Non-introspective experimental psy- 
chology, or hypopsychics, is no part of psychology at all; at best it 
supplements psyche-psychology. The introspective Psychologie ohne Seele 
serves no end, unless it lead on to a teleological construction in terms of 
a self-active and extra-causal self.] W. H. Sheldon. ‘ Analysis of 
Simple Apprehension.’ [Simple apprehension is defined as a state just 
above the anoetic line, consciousness of a definite object, presentation with 
the single cognitive attribute of objective reference. It is independently 
actual and unexpectedly frequent in the mental life. In essential struc- 
ture, it is a discriminated content. While the content is, from the 
‘standpoint of consciousness at large, marginal, it nevertheless usually 
has its own margin, and thus stands as relatively focal. Sometimes, it is 
true, the margin is not discoverable ; then we must posit a physiological 
disposition, and say that the content is not in relation but in relation- 
germ. In both forms, simple apprehension is a logically primitive kind 
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of judgment ; it possesses that intrinsic property of thought, liability to 
error. While the reality-feeling may attach to a content in isolation, 
there is an adaptation between the structure of simple apprehension and 
the function it performs as a mental process of belief; for belief against 
doubt involves recall of relations or context.} H.H. Bawden. ‘A‘sthe- 
tic Imagery.’ [Esthetic theory has to take account of both the 
sensuous and the ideal elements in beauty. Meanings must be put into 
concrete or sensuous form to arouse that matrix of organic and tactual- 
kinesthetic sensations and images which furnish the core of pleasurable 
emotion essential to wsthetic experience. On the other hand, the zesthetie 
image is one which has incorporated a wide range of collateral materials 
of a sensory and emotional character into a relatively simultaneous syn- 
thesis. This image is free: the meaning must be organic with its 
sensuous expression or embodiment; and its content is relatively in- 
trinsic: fine art is human production whose form is a relatively adequate 
embodiment of its content. In the highest art, the sensuous is con- 
trolled by the ideal element. Elusiveness of meaning is necessary to 
art: adequacy of form to content gives us repose, but elusiveness repre- 
sents the factor of relative tension, of relativity in adequacy. Too great 
elusiveness, however, a mere statement of problem without or with but 
partial solution, is a defect especially of modern art.| Announcements. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy. Vol. xx., No. 1. E. B. 
Titchener. ‘The Psychophysics of Climate.’ [Shows that meteorolo- 
gists have invented for themselves certain of the technical psychophysical 
methods (limits, equal sense-distances), and have traced some of the 
typical sources of error. Ends with full bibliography, and suggestions 
for further combined work.| E. B. Titchener. ‘A Demonstrational 
Colour-Pyramid.’ [Describes, with working drawings and half-tones, a 
painted model of the colour-pyramid, suitable for demonstration to large 
undergraduate classes.| R. M. Yerkes and C. S. Berry. ‘The As- 
sociation-Reaction of Method of Mental Diagnosis (Tatbestandsdiag- 
nostik).’ [Report of four experiments. Under ordinary conditions and 
with ordinary skill it may be demonstrated to a class of students that a 
simple list of associations, with their times, reveals interesting facts as 
to the contents of consciousness. No matter what method a subject 
may employ to conceal his knowledge, he is apparently sure to give the 
experimenter some clue which, if skilfully followed up, will reveal the 
truth.| F.L. Wells. ‘Studies in Retardation as given in the Fatigue 
Phenomena of the Tapping Test.’ [The phenomena of retardation are 
here studied according as they affect the curve of continued work. 
Changes in the curve that appeal especially associated with retardation 
are (1) a decrease in the amount of work performed (lowered average 
etticiency of the group investigated) and (2) improvement of work under 
conditions in which normal individuals would show a fatigue loss or no 
characteristic change. The improvement manifests itself in reversal (an 
intraserial warming-up, or warming-up within the individual series) and 
in transference (a pronounced tendency for the index of righthandedness 
to be lower, 7.¢., for the right hand to be superior, in an experiment in 
which the use of the left hand precedes); it may be swallowed up in a 
very deep retardation. The retardation here measured is probably the 
product of Kraepelin’s Willenshemmung and Denkhemmung ; it must, 
however, be referred to immediately physiological conditions.] R. R. 
Gurley. ‘Chapters for a Biological-Empirical Psychology.’ [The data 
of a science of psychology must be orientated about the electrical anomaly 
of carbon and the conception of a neurological dynamism. With this 
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starting-point, the writer seeks to explain the principal varieties of 
nervous action, and especially to solve the cortical-psychic problem. 
Three mental elements are recognised, and distinct molecule-types are 
posited to account for non-lapse of sensations and their functional 
dependence on intensity of stimulus, for lapse of thought, and for 
non-lapse of feelings and their functional dependence on intoxication- 
conditions. There is every reason for holding that all psychical, along 
with all physical facts fall under the law of the conservation of energy. | 
J. H. Lueba. ‘On Three Types of Behaviour: the Mechanical, the 
Coercitive (Magic) and the Anthropopathic (including Religion).’ [A 
comparative study of these three modes is the shortest way to an un- 
derstanding of the origin of religion. Animals show mechanical and 
anthropopathic behaviour, but the latter only towards beings present to 
their senses. Religion, which is anthropopathic behaviour towards un- 
perceived and, in lower races at least, always personal powers, and magic, 
which is the art of using an impersonal, non-mechanical power to coerce 
things or persons, are found only in man. Man thus differs from the 
animals in that he can imagine and by speech keep in mind unseen per- 
sonal agents, and can maintain practical relations with these beings, and 
employ supposititious impersonal forces, despite delay and frequent failure 
on their part to perform what is expected of them.] L. R. Geissler. ‘A 
Critique of Professor Wirth’s Methods of Measurement of Attention.’ 
[The difficulties of Wirth’s method and the many factors that complicate 
his observations obscure the real nature of his results and rob them of any 
decisive significance. The tachistoscopic arrangement is, in general, un- 
favourable to a solution of the problem.] A. de Vries and M. F. Wash- 
burn. ‘Minor Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Vassar Col- 
lege, x. A Study of Retinal Rivalry in the After-image.’ [When through 
the effort to hold a colour the duration of that colour in the original image 
is lengthened, the negative after-image is not longer than it is when no 
effort at control is made. The explanation is motor ; the effort implies eye- 
strain, while the observation of the after-image implies a passive attitude of 
observation.] Psychological Literature. Book Notes. Notes. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics. Vol. xix., No. 3, April, 1909. 
N. Wilde. ‘The Meaning of Evolution in Ethics.’ [Discusses mainly 
the relation between the evolution of morality and its standards. ‘‘ Moral 
evolution is a process of rational selection in which the individual is a 
conscious factor. We ourselves are deciding what the outcome of the 
process is to be, and hence we cannot use the idea of that outcome to de- 
termine what we shall decide. . . . We and our ideals are factors, not 
merely products of evolution. The term moral evolution is only a name 
for a certain continuous progress made through the efforts of rational men 
and women in working out their ideals of life, and therefore presupposes 
such ideals. So far, then, is evolution from being the explanation of our 
moral judgments, that, on the contrary, our moral judgments are the ex- 
planation of evolution.” ] D.H. MacGregor. ‘Some Ethical Aspects of 
Industrialism.’ [Emphasises the need of personal sympathy and personal 
reforms as the chief factors for the improvement of present industrial con- 
ditions. ‘‘ Modern industrialism is in danger of becoming, if it has not 
become, pervaded by the spirit of the doctrine of evolution, whose regard 
for the individual is far less than its regard for types, for stages of pro- 
gress, for new levelsof life. . . . Evolution and the idea of the ‘long run’ 
are apt to make us callous to personal rights and values. Industrial activi- 
ties and ideals are ahead of others, and the need is for a more equal pace 
with religious and ethical ideals.”"] R.C. Brooks. ‘ Attempted Apolo- 
gies for Political Corruption.’ [Various lines of apology are stated and 
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redargued. Contends that none of them stands investigation, and insists 
on the social necessity of working for the limitation, and ultimate elimina- 
tion, of the evil.] F. Granger, ‘The Meaning of Experience for Science 
and for Religion.’ [Science deals with abstract aspects of experience, and 
assumes a general and disinterested attitude towards it which is different 
from the standpoint of the individual. Yet there is a likeness between 
the prophet of science and the prophet of religion, and there is a re- 
velation of nature through science as well as a revelation of life through 
religious experience. Philosophy seeks to fuse again into one the several 
aspects of experience, so as to reconstruct it as a whole ; and the har- 
mony at which it aims is apprehended in vague outline in the dream of 
the poet and the vision of the prophet, and through faith by the common 
man.| E. B. Bax. ‘ A Socialist’s Interpretation of Ethical Evolution.’ 
[There are three stages in the evolution of the moral consciousness —(1) 
that in which the individual is merged in a social group ; (2) that of the 
autonomy of the individual, or his direct relation only (and in a mystical 
way) to the infinite and universal ; (3) that of human solidarity and social 
utility. The fundamental concept of morality is that of justice or equality, 
which in turn has its root in the feeling of sympathy. This principle of 
equality, which is the foundation of all moral conduct, modern socialism 
explicitly adopts as its ideal, and claims for the first time in history to 
furnish the possibility for its realisation.] W. R. Hughes. ‘ An Ex- 
periment in Social and Religious Education—The Alpha Union.’ [‘‘ An 
educational union founded on the acceptance by its members of the belief 
that man is an essentially spiritual and progressive being, and aiming to 
make this the common and leading principle in working out, theoretically 
and practically, the development of the individual in the common life.” 
Explains its origin, its aims, and the beginning of its work. | 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIgENTIFIC METHODS.  Vi., 
2, R.B.Perry. ‘'The Hiddenness of the Mind.’ [*‘‘ In certain respects 
a mind can only with great difficulty be known by another,” but ‘this 
does not imply the absolute impossibility of knowing the other mind ”’.] 
C. H. Judd. ‘What is Perception /’ (Continues paper in v., 26. Per- 
ception should be described as it now is and as constantly referring to past 
experience, but ‘‘ formalism without limit has come into our psychology 
with all these hypotheses about added memory elements and added 
sensory factors”. A percept is not ‘fa kind of rationally constructed 
argument with oneself in which one builds up a huge complex of factors 
into an elaborate mental process ’’.] Baltimore Meeting of the American 
Philosophical Association. vi.,3. F.C. Doan. ‘ An Outline of Cosmic 
Humanism.’ [Thinks that as ‘‘all but the most stiffnecked and un- 
regenerate of the younger English-writing philosophers have long ago 
adopted the pragmatic method,”’ pragmatists should ‘‘ apply their energies 
to cultivate the world-ground which they have already wrested from their 
hereditary foes”. The first crop is apparently a subcouscious will.] vi., 4. 
C. H. Judd. ‘Motor Processes and Consciousness.’ {Discusses current 
theories and concludes that ‘‘ unity of percepts and unity of ideas are 
phrases which describe an aspect of consciousness dependent on motor 
tendencies . . . the motor phase of the process is general and sub- 
jective in its character, while the content factors are particular and in 
themselves unorganised’’.] Baltimore Meetings of the American Psy- 
chological Association and of the Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology. vi., 5. R. B. Perry. ‘The Mind’s Familiarity with 
Itself.’ [Concludes that ‘‘ the mind is familiar and intimate with itself 
to an extraordinary degree, but this. . . is as much a symbol of confu- 
sion and bad habit as it is of knowledge. What exclusiveness it has it 
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owes not to its insight but to its incipiency and arbitrariness—so far is 
it from constituting a final revelation of truth.j H. M. Sheffer. ‘In- 
ettable Philosophies.’ [Those ‘‘ based on premisses which, for whatsoever 
reason, lead to no logical deductions, and thus render the questions of 
coherence, incoherence, consistency, and contradiction altogether mean- 
ingless. They may be divided into philosophies of (1) ‘illusion,’ such 
as mysticism or McTaggart’s ‘Hegelianism’ ; (2) of transformation, 
such as Rickert’s, and (3) of completion, such as Joachim’s.’’| vi., 6. J. 
E. Creighton. ‘The Idea of a Philosophical Platform.’ [Thinks it may 
be found in a study of the history of philosophy.]| B.C. Ewer. ‘The 
Time Paradox in Perception.’ [As perception takes time, can we ever 
perceive the object as it is? Do we not always perceive it as it wus and 
may it not have disappeared in the interval? Answer: This paradox 
makes no difference to the pragmatic presence of the object.] E. B. 
Talbot. ‘Humanism and Freedom.’ {Discusses the essay on Freedom 
in Schiller’s Studies in Humanism from a dogmatically deterministic 
standpoint and consequently begs the question.| vi., 7. R. B. Perry. 
‘The Mind Within and the Mind Without.’ [‘* Precisely as introspec- 
tion obscures the instrumental and motive factors of mind, so general 
observation obscures its objective factor... . The natural mind, as here 
and now existing, is an organisation possessing as distinguishable, but 
complementary, aspects, interest, body, and objects.”| W.T. Bush. *The 
Existential Universe of Discourse.’ [‘‘While an existential problem 
may be an inquiry whether something exists, it can never be an inquiry 
whether the subject-matter of the discussion exists.” This ‘ existential 
universe of discourse grows’ and contains a human factor which cannot 
be overlooked. ‘‘ Whatever the ‘real universe’ has been about, the 
universe of discourse has not stood still through the interval from Thales 
to Kelvin. A more unsatisfactory exponent of eternal verities can 
hardly be imagined.”] J. M. Baldwin. ‘ Motor Processes and Mental 
Unity.” [Apropos of Judd’s article in vi., 4, claims to have been one of 
the first ‘motor-men on the psychological electric-car vi., 8. G. A. 
Coe. ‘The Mystical as a Psychological Concept: [It is ‘‘ simply the 
automatic in general, interpreted as ontological immediacy”: ‘‘ there is 
no distinctive ‘mystical experience’” and ‘mysticism is not to be 
identified with religion or with any part of it”.] F. H. Rousmaniére. 
‘The Bases for Generalisations in Scientific Methods.’ [Discusses the 
question of how many particulars are required.] D. S. Hill. ‘ Reply 
to Prof. Frame.’ [Calls his critic in v., 21 a skunk (in Latin).] Report 
of Section of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Academy 
of Sciences. 


Revue Février, 1909. P. Richard. Instru- 
mental Causation according to St. Thomas.’ H. Hoffmans. ‘Sensibility 
according to Roger Bacon.’ [Bacon marks three degrees of sensibility, — 
‘pure sensation,’ ‘ discernment,’ ‘rudimentary reasoning’. These three 
are found in infants and in brute animals, but not the power of abstrac- 
tion.}| S. Deploige. ‘The Conflict of Moral Science with Sociology.’ 
[Sociology is not really at issue except with Rousseau and with Cousin. 
Intellectual reign of Cousin and the Eclectics in France in the early 
nineteenth century. Eclecticism, a sort of undenominational religion. ] 
F. de Hovre. ‘Otto Willmann.’ [The great Catholic German pzedagogist. 
Education, according to him, is to bring out ‘‘ the vocation of the indi- 
vidual to serve as a member of the great whole which God has built”. 
He protests against the exclusive aim at individual perfection, which 
dominated the education of the eighteenth century. | 
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RevvUE DE Mars, 1909. F. Chovet. ‘ First Prin- 
ciples, Their Origin and Objective Value.’ [There are five first principles, 
of Identity, of Contradiction, of Reason, of Substance, of Causality, and 
they are not merely logical, but ontological.| A. de Gomer. ‘Soul and 
Matter.’ [A plea for a Permanent Self against Le Dantec, L’Indivi- 
dualité et VErreur individualiste.| Dr. Goix, ‘The Psychology of a 
Saint’s Fasting.’ [A study of St. Rose of Lima.] P.Duhem. ‘ Absolute 
and Relative Motion.’ [A fourteenth century Paris Doctor, John 
Buridan, on Place and Motion. ‘ For local motion, he agrees with 
Duns Scotus against the Nominalists: he attributes this motion to a 
reality, purely successive, intrinsic to the thing moved. This doctrine, 
which assigns to local motion a character distinct from all other move- 
ments, is assuredly one of the profoundest, and, one may say, most 
prophetic of the views of the chiet of the Paris School.’’] 1 Avril, 1909. 
A. Farges. ‘Subject and Object in Perception.’ [Insists on the Aris- 
totelian principle that action and passion are one, with this difference 
only of thought between them, that as being from the agent it is 
called action, and as being in the patient it is called passion. Seems 
to be leading up to this argument, to come in a second article, that the 
passion, or impression, in the subject mind, being one with the action 
that is of the object, is a revelation of what is of that object, and, so far 
forth, of the object as it is in itself.] A. Briot. ‘The Origins of Life.’ 
{An adverse criticism of Charlton Bastian’s Evolution of Life. Failure 
of the attempt to establish spontaneous generation against Pasteur. | 
G. Dumesnil, ‘C. C. Charaux.’ [Memoir of a laborious and well-loved 
Professor.] P.Duhem. ‘Absolute and Relative Motion.’ [Opinions of 
the School of Paris at the opening of the sixteenth century, reducible to 
three, that of the Realists, who took motion for a successive entity, distinct 
from the thing moved, inherent in that thing so long as the motion lasted ; 
that of Gregory of Rimini, who identified motion with the space per- 
curred ; that of the Nominalists, who were said to identify motion with the 
body in motion. These strange speculations have some interest in an age 
which resolves qualities into vibrations, waves, or currents. ] 1° Mai, 1909. 
P. Duhem. ‘Absolute and Relative Motion.’ [Conclusion of a series 
of Articles. ‘ Physical theory conducts us to the threshold of a metaphy- 
sical attirmation, which we find almost impossible not to formulate ;— 
relative movements, while alone verifiab.e by experiment in concrete 
nature, and alone open to cinematic representation, are not things primary 
and irreducible ; they are results and consequences of absolute movements, 
which transcend all observation and all geometric representation.’’] M. 
Gossard. ‘Divine Reality as it stands to Human Formula.’ [Interesting 
in its bearing against Modernism.] A. Farges. ‘ Union of Subject and 
Object in the Perception of the External Senses.’ [‘*The sense of out- 
wardness, which we experience when an object strikes us, is explained quite 
naturally. If the patient receives really in himself the foreign action of the 
agent,” —action and passion being one, according to Aristotle,—“ it is not 
surprising that he has a consciousness of seizing the non-ego in the ego. 
Thereupon, feeling in ourselves an action which does not belong to us, 
but to a foreign agent, it is quite natural for us to seek to project it 
outside in the direction from which it comes,—to restore it, so to speak, 
to its place at the exact distance that tactile experience has taught us.” 
M. Baelen. ‘The Monist Mechanism of Taine.’ [A psychological expo- 
sition of Taine’s character. } 


ARCHIVES DE PsycHoLoutg. Tome viii., No. 1. E. Naville. ‘ Hal- 
lucinations visuelles & l'état normal.’ [Account of certain visual halluci- 
nations experienced by the veteran philosopher, in his ninety-second 
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year, during a summer vacation spent at an altitude of some 800 m. 
above that of his usual residence.]_ P. Bovet. ‘ L’étude expérimentale 
du jugement et de la pensée.’ [Critical account of the German work, 
from Marbe to Biihler, with illustrations from experiments performed by 
the writer. The method does not deserve Wundt’s strictures; it has 
also improved from study to study. The results are of value not only to 
individual psychology but also to logic.] G. Guidi. * Recherches ex- 
périmentales sur la suggestibilité.’ [Experiments on the arousal, by sug- 
gestion, of a sensation of warmth in the tinger; description of apparatus. 
The suygestibility of school-children decreases with age and education. 
There is an increase at eight-nine and at fourteen-fifteen due probably to the 
acceleration of growth at these periods, and in the latter case to the 
onset of puberty.] T. Jonckheere. ‘Contribution l'étude de la 
vocation. Devient-on instituteur par vocation /’ [The writer chose the 
life of a normal school teacher largely because he anticipated short hours 
and long vacations. Inquiry among thirty-five of his students shows 
that all (there is a single doubtful exception) are preparing to teach, not 
from love of the vocation, but for reasons of family pressure, advice of 
friends, material advantages, ete.] E. Anastay. ‘L’origine biologique 
du sommeil et de l'hypnose.’ (Originally, there is no alternation of sleep 
and waking. With the establishment of day and night comes that of the 
waking and resting periods. The first sleep, of men and animals, is a 
normal hypnosis, characterised by catalepsy ; a partial or one-sided wake- 
fulness is still maintained, since prey must be captured if it appears, 
aggression must be repelled, accidents must be guarded against. In the 
weaker creatures, this normal catalepsy passes into lethargy and somnain- 
bulism. Civilisation has replaced the early cataleptic sleep by a more 
complete and deeper sleep, which we now term normal sleep; and the 
modern physician avails himself of the phenomena of hypnosis, guiding 
and emphasising, in the interests of science and health.] Recueil de 
faits: documents et discussions. H. Zbinden. ‘La neurasthénie «-t- 
elle une origine psychique?’ [The adherents of the two schools, the 
physiological and the psychological, are tending to common ground in 
the recognition of the predominance of mental phenomena in neurasthenic 
states.] E. Claparéde. ‘Défaut du ‘‘sens du retour” chez un chat.’ 
[A favourite cat was unable to regain its home after having travelled 
only 350 m. The case is reported as a possibly valuable ‘negative in- 
stance’.] C. Werner. ‘IlIIme réunion des philosophes de la Suisse 
romande, Rolle, 18 Juin, 1908.’ La Société belge de Pédotechnie. 
‘L’école en plein air’; ‘La vision chez les écoliers.’ Bibliographie. 
Notes diverses. Tome viii., No. 2. E. Ivanoff. ‘ Recherches expé¢ri- 
mentales sur le dessin des écoliers de la suisse romande : corrélation entre 
Vaptitude au dessin et les autres aptitudes.’ [A study based upon 
questionary returns ; 2,441 pupils sent in 9,764 drawings, which were 
accompanied by estimates of ability and character from their teachers. 
After discussing the method of statistical treatment, the author sets forth 
the correlations. He finds that in general school-work the girls are some- 
what superior to the boys; for both sexes, aptitude for drawing is 
correlated with a high level of work. It is also correlated with good 
standing in writing, geography, history, manual training and French 
composition ; the correlation with language (reading, grammar, etc.) is 
uncertain, and that with arithmetic is high for girls, practically zero for 
boys. Under the heading of intellectual and moral traits, drawing cor- 
relates with intelligence, attention, less strongly with temperamental 
activity, not at all with gentleness of disposition, with obedience in boys and 
apparently with disobedience in girls, with application (especially in girls), 
and with neatness (in boys). These correlations are of various numerical 
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degrees ; and some are direct (the phenomena are related as cause and 
effect), some only indirect (the phenomena are related as joint effects of a 
single cause): thus, the correlation of drawing with intelligence, and 
perhaps with history, is indirect, These results are discussed from the 
psychological and educational standpoints ; the article ends with plates 
of sample drawings.] A. Castanié. ‘ L'influence de la rééducation dans 
un cas grave de psychasthénie.’ [Treatment of a case of severe psychas- 
thenia by admission to family life under strict control ; the patient was 
not cured, but became a passable and useful member of society.] E. 
Thomas. ‘ Psychasthénie et psychothérapie : observations et rétlexions.’ 
[A plea, reinforced by citation of cases, for the employment of psycho- 
therapeutic methods by the general practitioner.] T. Jonckheere. 
‘Experiences sur l’influence du mode d’epellation dans la mémoire de 
Vorthographe.’ [Four experiments were tried: the words were simply 
read aloud ; read aloud with division into syllables; read and spelled, 
with syllabification ; and read and spelled, letter by letter, with a brief 
pause after every syllable. The best results demand that the word be 
read aloud; then spelled aloud, letter by letter, without syllabification, 
but with the pause after the syllable fourth method) ; and then written 
down.] E. Naville. ‘ Ha!lucinations visuelles 4 normal, 1.’ 
[Continuation of account from preceding number ; the hallucinations now 
present themselves at the lower geographical level of Geneva.] Biblio- 
graphie. Publications regues. Notes diverses. 


ZEITSCHRIFT F. PSycHOLOGIE. Bd. xlix., Heft 6. K.@Groos. ‘ Unter- 
suchungen uber den Aufbau der Systeme, 1.’ [An inquiry into the 
logical architecture of philosophical systems. This first instalment deals 
with the idea of antithesis, which appears (1), in heuristic context, in the 
opposition of starting-point and goal, in the palintropy of thought (from 
experience to hypothesis, and then back again to experience ; from psy- 
chology to logic, and then back again to psychology), and in the cate- 
gories ; and (2) in systematic context, first of all in the primitive thought 
of mythology (heaven and earth, light and darkness, chaos and cosmos). | 
G. Heymans and E. Wiersma. ‘ Beitraige zur speziellen Psychologie 
auf Grund einer Massenuntersuchung. vy. Eine Stichprobe : Geizige und 
Verschwender. [In a recent volume of the Revwe philosophique, de Fur- 
sac published an individual study of avar.ce. As the authors’ questionary 
returns deal with the characteristics of the avaricious and spendthrift 
temperaments, a detailed comparison of results seemed methodically 
useful. There is agreement on all essential points ; but the questionary 
method is both safer and wider than that of individual observation. The 
paper contains an analysis of the two temperaments in tabular form.] 
A. Mueller. ‘Zur Geschichte und Theorie des Telegrammarguinentes 
in der Lehre von der psychophysischen Wechselwirkung.’  [Busse’s 
well-known argument from the slightly ditferent telegrams goes back to 
Erhardt and (in somewhat different form) to F. A. Lange. Ploucquet, 
however, has a similar argument, which may be generalised as follows. 
We have, in the borderland of physical and psychical, processes whose 
final ‘psychical) term may be functionally expressed by the equation 
I= (a,b), where J stands for idea, for stimulus, and for normal 
physiological processes. Experience shows that / may be a constant, 
while « and b vary. Since such a correlation is physically impossible, [ 
cannot belong to a physical system; physical and psychical must there- 
fore represent different orders of experience.] Literaturbericht. Bd. L., 
Heit 1 und 2. R. Mueller-Freienfels. * Individuelle Verschieden- 
heiten in der Kunst.’ [There would be less disputing about tastes 
if we took account of the mental constitution of the individual artist 
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or critic. Classification may be attempted from at least three points 
of view. (1) In terms of the preponderant department of sense or 
idea, we may distinguish the sensory-kinesthetic, the sensory-audi- 
tory, the sensory-visual, the imaginative- (or better, reproductive-) kin- 
wsthetic, the imaginative-auditory, the imaginative-visual, and the 
imaginative-verbal types. (2) In terms of attective reaction we tind dif- 
ferences both in the position of the intensive limen, and in that of the 
indifference-point between pleasantness and unpleasantness. (3) In terms 
of general cultural attitude, we may distinguish the type that aims at 
depth of impression and accordingly clings to the familiar, and the type 
that craves variety and accordingly seeks novelty. Instances from music, 
poetry, painting, sculpture are offered under all three heads.| A. 
Fischer. ‘Uber Reproduzieren und Wiedererkennen bei Gediichtnis- 
versuchen.’ [An attempt, following Witasek, to define the parts played 
in memory by the reproductive and the recognitive dispositions (idea 
and judgment). Four specially directed experimental series give the 
following results; (1) In the initial stayes of learning, the recognitive 
disposition develops very much more rapidly than the reproductive. On 
the other hand, the rise of the curve of recognition is checked much 
earlier, and its flattening is more pronounced. (2) The recognitive dis- 
position dies away much more slowly than the reproductive. (3) The 
direction of attention to reproduction exerts an unfavourable intluence 
upon recognition. (4) The place of a syllable in its series has no such 
influence upon recognition as it has upon reproduction.}| D. Katz und 
G. Revesz. ‘Experimentelle psychologische Untersuchungen mit Huh- 
nern. [Experiments on the memory and the visual sensations of the 
common fowl. (1) As regards memory the birds make a rather surprising 
showing. They learn readily, evincing a keen discrimination of form 
and direction. They are able, after some fifteen lessons, to pick out 
correctly every second or third grain of rice from a homogeneous series : 
the writers here institute an interesting comparison with the perfor- 
mance of the same task by young children. The laws of memory are 
evidently, in the large, identical with those found for human beings: 
within certain temporal limits, ¢.7., distribution is more effective than 
cumulative repetition of lessons ; after a considerable interval (four to 
six weeks) the particular task has to be relearned, but is relearned more 
quickly than it was originally learned ; a new and partly learned activity 
will at first inhibit one that is older and more deeply impressed, but 
after a few hours gives way again to the older; and so on. (2) The 
birds, so far as tested, stand little, if at all, behind human beings 
in their discrimination of colours. They give clear evidence of the 
Purkinje phenomenon, which accordingly cannot be referred to the rods 
alone. They are subject to chromatic adaptation, though it appears 
that the contrast due to red and blue is stronger for their eyes than that 
due to yellow and green. They are not dazzled when transferred from 
dark to light: this is explained by their lack of the visual purple. Dark- 
adaptation is affected, as in our own case, by continued exposure to 
coloured lights.] Besprechung. [A. Messer on H. Maier’s Psychologie 
des emotionalen Denkens.| Witeraturbericht. Bd. 1, Heft 3und4. S. 
Witasek. ‘Zur Lehre von der Lokalisation im Sehraum.’ [Careful ex- 
periments, by the method of elimination, show that, in separate monocular 
function, corresponding points upon the two retinas are not correlated with 
subjectively identical points in the two visual fields ; there is a discrepancy 
of monocular localisation, such that the right retinal point localises fur- 
ther to the left than its fellow, and conversely. This fact comes into con- 
flict with the law that localisation, whether binocular or monocular, 
always follows the line of regard of the double eye. It is therefore ne- 
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cessary to repeat Hering’s experiment (apparent shift of nearer of two 
points with shift of monocular fixation) ; and repetition, under conditions 
of extreme care and practice, shows that Hering’s observation was mis- 
taken ; monocular localisation depends essentially only on the function of 
the single open eye. The author modifies in the light of these results 
the customary formulation of the law of identical visual directions ; he 
refrains from theoretical discussion.] L. Burmester. ‘Theorie der 
geometrisch-optischen Gestalttiiuschungen, 0.’ [Continued from Bd. 
xlvi., 1906. Detailed report of observations with folded sheet of card- 
board, cube, double-cube, stair-figure, and plaster intaglios ; experiments 
with inverting instruments (lens, telescope, microscope) and stereoscope ; 
deduction of fundamental relations. Historical survey and bibliography. | 
A. Pick. ‘Zur Pathologie des Selbstbewusstseins.’ [Report of cases of 
depersonalisation. Three mental factors nay be made responsible ; so 
that we have a sensational, an intellectual and an emotional theory of the 
phenomenon. The right theory, however, must be eclectic. In par- 
ticular, the writer maintains, as against Oesterreich, that serious sensory 
disturbances may be present, although our present instruments and 
methods are not adequate to their full detection; and argues against 
Loewy that lack of the feelings of activity is not the exclusive cause of 
the disorder.] Literaturbericht. Bd. 1., Heft 5. H. Berger. ‘ Uber 
periodische Schwankungen in der Schnelligkeit der Aufeinanderfolge 
willkurlicher Bewegungen.’ [Experiments made to determine the 
quickest rate of voluntary movement (winking, movement of finger) show 
that under certain conditions (absence of concomitant movements, early 
stage of practice) the intervals between movements evince a marked 
periodicity ; every three to six sec. there appears a minimal interval, in- 
dicating an optimum of functional capacity. The phenomenon is prob- 
ably cortical, and may be brought into line with Mosso’s periodicity of 
fatigue in the nerve cell, Wundt’s apperception waves, and certain ob- 
servations of von Voss and Stern. The ultimate physiological ground 
is probably to be sought in the vascular waves of the pial arteries.] M. 
Lobsien. ‘Uber Schitzung kurzer Zeitriiume durch Schulkinder.’ 
[Class and individual experiments upon boys of twelve to thirteen, to 
determine accuracy of direct and indirect estimation (estimate in seconds 
and reproduction by finger-movement) of times of 2, 5 and 10 sec., 
with and without distraction. The times were both empty (limited by 
auditory, visual and tactual impressions) and filled (auditory). (1) Direct 
estimation gives an over, indirect and underestimation of the times. 
The reason is that, in the former case, judgment is passed simultaneously, 
in the latter discursively: this means a different attitude of attention 
and a different course of feeling. Since indirect estimation involves 
finger-movement, natural rhythm may possibly play a part: special ex- 
periments show, however, that the influence must be minimal. (2) In 
indirect estimation the shorter times are the more accurately judged ; 
the reverse holds of direct estimation. The shorter the time, the less is 
the obscuration of it in memory (indirect): the longer the time, the greater 
is the ettort of attention and the stronger the feeling of strain (direct). 
(3, Point-intervals are more accurately estimated than tilled intervals in 
direct, less accurately in indirect estimation. This result is due, in part, 
to the illusion of brevity of a richly-filled time ; the details, however, can 
hardly be satisfactorily explained. (4) Variously limited times are vari- 
ously estimated: this is due in part to the genetic function of the 
ditferent senses in the formation of the idea of time, in part to individual 
ditferences. (5) Distraction has no uniform effect: this is due to indivi- 
dual differences, especially of energy of attention.| Literaturbericht. 
E. Becher. ‘ Erwiderung auf Diirrs Besprechung meiner Schrift : Die 
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Grundfrage der Ethik (Bd. 1, Heft 3 und 4 dieser Zeitschrift)’ E. 
Durr. ‘ Antwort auf vorstehende EKrwiderung Erich Bechers.’ Bd. 1, 
Heft 6. A. Pick. ‘Das pathologische Plagiat, eine Form von Stérung 
der Erinnerung.’ [Some years ago, a well-known dramatic critic was 
found to have plagiarised, almost word for word, the work of a colleague. 
Popular condemnation was strong; but the very grossness of the case 
suggests a pathological condition of the function of memory. The author 
shows that pathological plagiarism is a fact, documented by many literary 
evidences ; that it depends upon intellectual and emotional factors ; and 
that it is related to such other abnormalities of memory as cryptomnesia 
and paramnesia.] O. Braun. ‘ Eduard v. Hartmanns Psychologie.’ [An 
account of Hartmann’s psychological system, based chietly on the Grun- 
driss der Psychologie. Psychology is, for Hartmann, simply a series of 
inductions, leading the investigator to his metaphysical principles, A 
purely descriptive psychology, a psychology of consciousness, breaks 
down. So we must have recourse to hypothesis, We may appeal to the 
sub-conscious: but that road leads us only to the cell-consciousness, 
with our origimal problem unsolved. We may appeal to the extra-con- 
scious, the physiological; but that leads to solipsism and materialism. 
Finally, we may appeal to the ultra-conscious, the unconscious-psychical. 
This, as furnishing a connecting link between the physiological or material, 
on the one hand, and the conscious-psychical (including the subconscious) 
on the other, satisfactorily rounds off our psychology: psychical pheno- 
mena and their physical correlates are both alike dependent on the un- 
conscious. The main faults of this construction are its lapses from 
the inductive method, its too ready recourse to the unconscious, and 
its underestimation of the possibilities of a descriptive psychology. ] 
A. Minor. ‘Uber die Gefiilligkeit der Siittigungsstufen der Farben: 
eine experimentelle Untersuchung.’ [Affective judgments on large col- 
oured surfaces (the projection Jantern was employed) by Major’s method 
of single judgments combined with Cohn’s plan of mixed series; de- 
grees of chroma were obtained by the admixture of grey of the same 
tint as the colour; emphasis was laid on the introspective reports. 
Aside from special preferences and antipathies, the influence of associa- 
tion, and the effect of the mood of the moment, the rule holds (Cohn) 
that the more saturated colours are preferred.] Literaturbericht. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE UND PHILOSOPHISCHE Kritik. Bd. 
exxxiv., Heft 1, 1909. Arthur Drews. ‘Das Unbewusste in der 
modernen Psychologie.’ {According to Prof. Drews his master, Ed. von 
Hartmann’s work on Moderne Psychologie (1901) amounted to an anni- 
hilating criticism of what had been done in that field by German philo- 
sophy during the last preceding generation. But his elaborate exposure 
was met by a conspiracy of silence. A recent writer, Richard Herbetz, 
does indeed recognise Hartmann’s existence, but betrays a lamentable 
ignorance of what was meant by his doctrine of the Unconscious, to the 
elucidation and defence of which this paper is accordingly devoted.] L. 
Kessler-Salem. ‘Symbolische Einfiihlung.’  [‘ Einfithlung,’ in which 
contemporary German thought finds the key to zesthetic emotion, means 
the sympathetic identification of ourselves with the inner life of external 
objects. This paper is an attempt to extend Einfiihlung from the eesthetic 
to the religious interpretation of nature, apparently in adhesion to the 
philosophy of Berkeley, which, the writer observes, is ‘celebrating in 
our day a tardy triumph’. By a further generalisation the same process 
is so interpreted as to cover the Christian doctrine of the resurrection, 
which is carefully distinguished from animistic superstition and ex- 
plained, as would seem, in a purely ideal sense.] Dr. Kurt Geissler. 
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‘Der Zusammenhalt der Seeleneinheit mit dem Problem der Fortptlan- 
zung, des Todes, der Soziologischen Gemeinschaft und des Soziologischen 
Fortschrittes.’ [A long, discursive and somewhat inconclusive paper, in 
which geometrical analogies are freely apphed to the solution of certain 
theoretical and practical antinomies.] Dr. Schwartzkopff. ‘ Ist die 
Seele eine Substanz?’ [An attempt to prove, as against Paulsen, that. 
the interpretation of self-consciousness in terms of mere psychic relation- 
ship can only be worked by the surreptitious assumption of a substantial 
soul at every step.] Dr. O. Brann. ‘ Euckens dramatische Lebens- 
philosophie.’ [By the account of it given here Eucken’s philosophy would 
be more appropriately characterised as epic than as dramatic. It represents 
human life and history, on the progressive side, as a continuous struggle 
to ascend from the world of nature to an ideal sphere where intellectual, 
iesthetic, and above all ethical interests are to have the fullest scope. 
Brann leaves Eucken’s attitude towards religion rather vague ; and a sub- 
sequent review of the Jena professor’s last book by Dr. Schwartzkopft, 
writing from the German orthodox point of view, evidently desiderates a 
more definitely theistic colour in his system.],, Rezensionen, ete. Bd. 
exxxiv., Heft 2, 1909. Alois Muller. ‘ Uber die Méglichkeit einer 
durch psychische Kriifte bewirkten Anderung der Energievertheilung in 
einem geschlossenen System.’ [A critical examination of the hypotheses 
put forward by Becher and Ed. von Hartmann leads to the conclusion 
that ‘a change in the distribution of energy within a closed system by 
psychical forces has not been proved ; nor does it seem possible to prove 
it, because such a change either contradicts facts or physical laws or prin- 
ciples’.] Johannes Schubert. ‘ Hegels Gottesbegriff.’ [The recently 
published theological essays of Hegel’s youth are thoroughly anti-super- 
naturalist ; nor does his nominal adhesion to the religious interpretation 
put on his philosophy by an orthodox disciple avail to weaken the over- 
whelming probability that his opinions remained unaltered through life. ] 
Alfred Wenzel. ‘ Zur Textkritik von Spinozas Tractatus de Intellectus 
Emendatione.’ [Endeavours to show that an imperfect understanding of 
Spinoza’s metaphysics and epistemology on the part of certain critics is 
responsible for their mistranslations and gratuitous emendations of his 
text.] Richard Kroner. ‘ Uber logische und asthetische Allgemeingil- 
tigkeit.’ [Kroner disputes the fundamental idea of Husserl’s philosophy, 
which is that ‘the objective world is that which can be adequately appre- 
hended by all subjects in the same way, the subjective side being the 
images formed of it by each individual’. This interpretation, according 
to him, has been superseded by Rickert’s demonstration that the object 
of cognition is a transcendent obligation. ‘Truth is what ought to be 
thought or recognised, or, in other words, what is atirmed by an imagin- 
ary ideal subject—a subject that only forms such judgments as ought to 
be formed.’ But as by general admission we ought to believe what is 
true, this definition does not seem to get us any forwarder. And 
Kroner’s extension of the same method to sesthetics in the sense of pos- 
tulating a transcendent obligation to consider some things beautiful and 
others not, seems, so far, an unpromising substitute for the psychological 
analysis of Lipps. The subject is to be continued in a future number. } 
Rezensionen, ete. 


ARCHIV GESAMTE PsycHoLocie., Bd. xiii., Heft 3. M. Schei- 
nert. ‘Wilhelm von Humboldts Sprachphilosophie.’ [The study falls 
into two parts: a chapter on Humboldt’s views regarding the philosophy 
of language, which summarises his teaching under sixteen headings ; and 
a chapter on the principles and method of his various investigations, 
His fundamental concepts are derived largely from Kant, in less degree 
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from Schiller and Fichte. He has a keen and self-conscious sense for 
facts; but he proceeds at once from fact to the highest problems of 
esthetics, philosophy of history and metaphysics ; he lacks the necessary 
middle term, a psychology. His method is thus curiously double-faced, 
and never rises above the heuristic level. There are very few of his results 
that we can take over. On the other hand, he is seldom demonstrably 
wrong; and he gave the impulse to a large number of still incompleted 
researches.] E. Koch. ‘Uber die Geschwindigkeit der Augenbewe- 
gungen.’ [Review of previous work, and new experiments. Velocity is 
not directly proportional to excursion; with small angles it amounts 
roughly to 100-200°, with large to 200-500°. The movement shows three 
phases ; maximal velocity usually occurs in the middle phase. Velocity 
may differ widely for the same observer and the same excursion. The 
slow rate of short movements is due to the constraint exercised, during 
the movement, by gradual adjustment to the terminus; rate may also 
be slowed by purely physiological factors. The instruction to move ‘as 
quickly as possible’ may even-up the phase-velocities, but does not in- 
crease rate. There is no physiologically preferred direction of move- 
ment. Co-ordination is defective. Movements of convergence are much 
slower than movements in the same direction ; the impulse to movement 


ditfers in the two cases. The pauses vary, with circumstances, between 


200 and 500 Dr. Welcke. ‘ Kinheit und Kinheitlichkeit.’ [Polemic 
against Lipps, especially in regard to musical esthetics. There is a 
unity of object as well as a unity of intention or meaning; and this unity 
is directly apprehended by a non-sensory or extra-sensory perception. 
Empirical unity differs from unitariness, which depends upon the orderly 
articulation of a whole; the principle of unitariness is the ideal contents 
which the whole adequately embodies or expresses in its structure, the 
‘architectural plan’ or ‘formative thought’. The ‘ fitting together’ 
of the parts of a unitary whole is a complementary relation of these 
parts to one another with regard to a determinate whole ; it depends 
upon the capacity of every part to assume a function that makes for 
unitariness ; its direct apprehension or perception is based on the fact 
that order or arrangement, wherever found, appears as intrinsically 
valuable.] Literaturbericht. Bd. xiii., Heft 4. F. E. O. Schultze. 
‘ Beitrag zur Psychologie des Zeitbewusstseins.’ [The impression made 
by two successive stimuli, auditory, visual or tactual, varies with the rate 
of succession. At the one extreme lies (1) fusion, the impression of a 
single stimulus. (2 Next comes the trill, in which the interval between 
the stimuli is filled ; the experience has no temporal extension, but is 
given in a mental present. In audition, the trill ranges to 60 or 100 o. 
(3) In the collective impression (which in audition ranges to 350 or 400 o), 
the stimuli are separate, but have attaching to them a certain plus of con- 
nexion (Zusammengehdrigkeit). This plus which may be either Wirkung- 
sakzent or awareness (Bewnsstheit), does not necessarily involve the per- 
sistence in ‘echo,’ of the first stimulus. Visual impressions show but 
slight collectivity. (4) Subjective unitariness (ranging to 880 «) is also 
effected by a plus of connexion, but this is now dependent on organic sen- 
sations ; sounds and organic sensations form an unity, which may be 
evoked at will or may crop up of itself. (5) Beyond unitariness lies com- 
plete and separate independence of the stimuli. Types (3) and (4) are of 
especial importance for the analysis of rhythm. The length of a ‘ wave 
of attention ’ is difficult to determine ; it extends, perhaps, from 400 to 
900 o. The ‘range of consciousness’ for auditory impressions of mode- 
rate intensity (total time of presence in consciousness) is, perhaps, from 
300 to 500 ¢. Temporal extension is an irreducible attribute of mental 
phenomena. There are temporal formations (¢.g., the pause) which lack 
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phenomenal character, and yet are definite in extent and functionally 
efticient.| A. Kirschmann. ‘ Uber die Erkennbarkeit geometrischer 
Figuren und Schriftzeichen im indirekten Sehen.’ [(1) Experiments on 
the range of indirect vision (horizontal meridian of right eye) for geome- 
trical figures, angular and curved, open and filled, white on black and 
black on white. Angular figures are the more readily cognised ; acute 
angles favour cognition of form ; symmetry is of importance only as cir- 
cular symmetry ; white on black is better than the opposite arrangement. 
(2) Experiments on letters (lapidary lettering). Comparison of right and 
left eyes ; of temporal and nasal halves of the horizontal meridian ; of 
right and left halves of the field of vision: serial order of letters : supe- 
riority of white on black, and its practical consequences. (3) Experi- 
ments on syllables and three-letter words (same lettering). General 
evaluation of the results for a psychology of reading.] Literaturbericht. 
R. A. Pfeifer. ‘ Literaturbericht aus dem Jahre 1907 iiber das Gebiet 
der optischen Raumwahrnehmung.’ 


Rivista Finosorica. Anno x., vol. xi., Fasc. v., November-December, 
1908. B. Varisco. ‘L’esperienza mentale.’ [The objects of geo- 
metry have a real existence outside ourselves, no less than the objects 
of physics. They are the lines and figures with which space is peopled. 
But while physical experiments deal with objects that move and 
change, the objects of geometry remain eternally fixed; thus in geo- 
metrical experiments it is the knowing mind that moves and changes, its 
so-called operations and constructions being in truth a turning of the 
attention to lines and figures that were not before observed.| A. Levi. 
‘Tl fenomenismo neo criticista di Charles Renouvier.’ [The first part of 
an analysis of Renouvier’s philosophy, terminating at the moment where 
the French metaphysician after starting with the category of relation 
as the most general description of our actual experience, carries thought 
up to the category of consciousness as the locus of all possible experi- 
ence.| A. Faggi. ‘Plotino e Schopenhauer.’ [While severely con- 
demning Plotinus as a writer, Schopenhauer credits him as a thinker 
with having anticipated Kant’s doctrine of the subjectivity of time. 
This, however, is a mistake, for it is in the world-soul not in the human 
or individual soul that Plotinus places the origin of time. On the other 
hand Plotinus has really anticipated Schopenhauer’s own doctrine that 
in time itself only the present moment exists.}] D. Rodari. ‘Gian 
Giacomo Burlamacchi e G. G. Rousseau.’ [An attempt to show that the 
leading ideas of the Contrat Social as well as of Rousseau’s earlier 
essays were borrowed from the writings of Burlamacchi, a Genevese of 
Italian descent, who taught constitutional law at Geneva in the earlier 
eighteenth century. It is to be hoped that in the sequel to this study 
Rodari will consider the possibility that Rousseau and Burlamacchi 
took their ideas independently from Hobbes, Locke, and the Greek 
physiocrats.| G. Vidari. ‘ La morale razionalista.’ [Without denying 
that on particular occasions the right course is discerned by intuition 
and adopted under the impulse of feeling as distinct from reason, the 
recognition of justice as a universally binding law must be claimed for 
the province of reason. More than this, according to Leclére, a French 
spiritualistic philosopher with whom Prof. Vidari seems to agree, the 
Good is identified with the essence of existence, a principle from which 
God, freedom, and immortality are easily deduced. ] 


_ Rivista pi Finosorra. Anno i., No. 1. January-February, 1909. 
[The first number of a new review, described on its cover as the organ of 
the ‘ Societi Filosofica Italiana’. It has been formed by the coalescence 
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of the ‘ Rivista Filosofica,’ a summary of which has for several years past 
been given in Mtinp, with the ‘ Rivista di Filosofia e Scienze Affini,’ edited 
by Prof. Marchesini, and representing the views of the Italian Positivist 
school founded by Prof. Roberto Ardigd of Padua. The new review is 
conducted by a strong editorial committee, and will issue five numbers 
annua!ly, the subscription price for which is 10 lire for Italy and 12 lire for 
other countries.]| Roberto Ardigo. ‘ Infinito e Indefinito.’ [Every con- 
crete datum is finite, whether it be a number, or a line, or a compound of 
co-existing parts, or a process continuing in time, or an inextended 
quantity of energy, or the property of a substance, or a spiritual faculty, 
And to any of these concrete realities infinity can only be attributed in a 
negative or indefinite sense; that is to say we can conceive them as 
susceptible of increase or division, or diminution without end; we 
cannot conceive, without a contradiction, of anything as being infinite in 
itself. Thus, according to Ardigé, theism and pantheism alike assume 
the absurdity of a completed infinite, and moreover the additional 
absurdity of an infinite which allows finite beings to exist outside itself. ] 
Michele Losacco. ‘Di un’ opinione sull’ origine della filosofia natu- 
rale.’ [An adverse criticism, based on historical facts, of Joél’s theory 
that natural philosophy has been evolved out of mysticism.| P. R. 
Trojano. ‘ Ateologia, teleologia, ed umanismo nell’ etica Aristotelica.’ 
[‘ For Aristotle morality is independent of any divine origin, protection, 
or sanction ; it is essentially atheological and extra-religious.’|_ Antonio 
Falchi. ‘A proposito di un libro sulle dottrine teocratiche.’ [A rather 
intemperate polemic of no general interest.] Bernardino Varisco. ‘Fra 
Kant e Rosmini.’ [Working on Kantian lines Rosmini hoped to escape 
from the sceptical consequences of Kant’s subjective method by postu- 
lating an intuition of Being, understood in the most general sense, as 
something common to subjective and objective experience. But he did not 
logically establish the fundamental identity of Being, whether in the mind 
or out of it. To have done so might have committed him to pantheism. 
Nevertheless, his philosophy suggests a method by which on the principles 
either of Aristotle’s or of Hegel’s logic, subjective Being is shown to be 
unthinkable without an objective counterpart.] Giovanni Marchesini. 
‘ Tl concetto empirico e ideale di ‘‘ Educazione’’.’ [The object of educa- 
tion is not to prepare the pupil for the fulfilment of any destiny or end 
or ideal ; it consists in turning aptitudes into abilities by the instrumen- 
tality of habits. And this applies to the acquisition of knowledge no less 
than to the acquisition of practical arts.]| Roberto Ardigd. ‘ Altre 
liriche del ‘‘ Buch der Lieder ” di E. Heine.’ [Metrical translations from 
Heine.] Biagio Brugi. ‘ Natura e diritto.’ [A courteous but severe 
criticism from the positivist point of view of the theory of natural rights 
recently advocated by Prof. G. Del Vecchio.] Questioni Varie, etc. 
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